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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

Coneidering  the  excitement  that  prevailed  in 
this  city  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  view  of  the 
approaching  election,  now  that  it  ie  over,  all 
seems  to  have  settled  down  into  a  great  calm. 
Not  that  we  abate  one  particle  of  the  feeling  we 
had  as  to  what  was  the  beet  policy  for  our  city 
government.  What  we  thought  then,  we  think 
now.  But  when  a  thing  is  done,  and  cannot 
be  undone,  it  is  but  a  sulky  temper  that  will 
keep  brooding  over  it.  So  far  the  Tammany 
managers  seem^to  have  aimed  to  conciliate  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  by  not  making  too  great  a  triumph 
over  their  victory.  Or  it  might  be  more  gener¬ 
ous — and  possibly  more  true  -to  say  that  their 
leaders  are  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted,  and 
that,  while  of  course  they  are  but  too  glad  to 
be  once  more  in  power,  yet  that  they  intend  to 
use  it  in  moderation,  and  do  the  best  they  can 
for  the  Greater  New  York.  Certainly  we  shall 
rejoice  to  see  any  signs  in  that  direction.  Some 
sink  down  in  a  sullen  acquiesence, saying  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  one  another,  “Blessed  are  they 
that  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed!’’  But  we  do  not  intend  to  use  such 
words,  or  indulge  such  a  feeling.  We  do  not 
find  any  comfort  in  being  in  the  sulks,  always 
grumbling  and  growling.  If  after  all,  Tammany 
does  better  than  we  feared,  we  shall  be  but  too 
happy  to  recognize  it,  and  give  the  leaders  all  the 
praise  that  is  their  due.  That  such  may  be  the 
result,  we  shall  hope  and  pray. 

Last  week  we  ventured  on  what  some  may 
think  rather  a  hasty  opinion,  that  the  mar¬ 
vellous  improvements  in  the  instruments  of  war 
were  the  beet  pledge  of  universal  peace  I  This 
seemed  almost  like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  neither  individuals  nor 
nations,  are  likely  to  rush  into  battle  when  they 
see  before  them  a  fair  chance  that  one  side 
or  the  other — and  possibly  both — will  be  an 
nihilated !  _ 

Let  me  illustrate.  Two  or  three  years  since  I 
was  in  England,  and  was  invited  by  Mr.  Maxim 
(who  by  the  way  ie  not  an  Englishman  but  a 
Yankee,  a  native  of  Maine,)  to  visit  him  at  his 
place  on  the  Thames  a  few  miles  below  Lundun, 
and  see  hie  great  factory  for  the  making  of  rapid- 
firing  guns.  I  have  referred  to  this  before,  but 
what  I  saw  ie  worth  repeating,  to  illustrate  the 
dangers  into  which  nations  may  run  when  th<> 
venture  into  war. 

The  Maxim  gun  is  “nothing  to  speak  of’’  in 
size;  and  not  to  be  mentioned  in  comparieon 
with  the  big  guns  that  are  turned  out  ot 
Krupp’e  great  manufactory  in  Oermany.  The 
gun  ie  but  a  small  affair — a  mere  baby — which  s 
single  man  can  handle — indeed  a  woman,  or  a 
child  but  ten  years  old—  can  prens  the  button, 
which  not  only  fires  the  gun.  but  has  a  w  ckeil 
way  of  hurling  a  storm  of  balls  all  round  the 
horizon,  that  would  sweep  away  evtrjihing 
within  a  mile’s  distance,  unless  the  enemy  were 
hidden  behind  a  stone  wall.  All  this  would  be 


done  in  a  twinkling,  while  an*  old  hunter  of 
Kentucky  was  cleaning  his  rusty  firelock  and 
loading  and  ramming  it  down  !J  The  natives  of 
Africa,  who  are  brave  enough,  when  the  chances 
are  equal,  think  it  is  not  fair  play,  that  one  lit¬ 
tle  gun  should  throw  a  thousand  balls  in  less  than 
two  minutes  I  The  chances  are  unequal,  and  the 
bravest  warriors  are  very  much  inclined  to  retire 
from'  the  whole  business  of  war  in  disgust. 

Of  course  the  chances  would  not  be  so  unequal 
when  both  sides  had  the  same  means  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  In  that  case  each  could  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  annihilating  the  other!  Both  would  be 
victorious,  and  both  would  leave  on  the  battle 
plain  the  great  body  of  their'combatants.  Thus 
two  armies  would  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  both  countries  could*celebrate  their 
victories!  though  no  army  should  return  to 
take  part  in  the  triumph. 

Now  I  have  seen  a  good'^many  armies,  with 
their  officers  arrayed  in  their  gold  trappings, 
but  I  never  saw  a  man  so  in  love  with  war,  or 
BO  ambitious  of  glory,  that  he  wanted  to  be 
killed !  Bring  him  to  that,  and^he  has  scruples 
in  the  case.  Of  course  he  is  ready  to  die !  To 
hear  him  talk  that  was  the  very  thing  he  looked 
for  and  longed  for— but,  there  is  his  family,  you 
know,  and  other  private  considerations,  which 
make  him  willing  to  postpone  the  day  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  and  of  glory  I 

And  this  is,  I  believe,  the  [most  potent 
consideration  that  at  [this  [moment*  keeps  all 
Europe  at  peace.  Every]  country  is^, increas¬ 
ing  its  army,  and  strengthening  [its^  means  of 
attack  or  defence,  and  yet  there,  is  not  one  that 
does  not  shrink  from  the  moment  that  the 
armies  shall  meet  face  to  face,  and  grapple  in 
deadly  conflict !  That  is^the  pledge  [of  peace — 
costly  indeed  but  effectual  ! 


What  is  true  on  the'laDd[iB  still  more  true  at 
sea.  Japan,  the  new  born  power  of  the  Pacific, 
lifted  up  with  pride  because  of  her  triumphs 
over  China  in  the  late  war,  has  set  out  to  be 
one  of  the  great  naval  powers  of  the  world,  and 
is  ordering  battle  ships  from  all  the  great  ship¬ 
yards  of  Euini  e.  Of  course  China  will  try  to 
keep  pai-e  with  hrr.  snd  there  will  be  a  general 
increate  of  armsiiienls  all  over  the  world.  And, 
n''wiuppistf,  as  the  niulc  of  all  this  prepara¬ 
tion,  at  last  a  var  ihoiild  t-i  n  o  and  two  great 
battle  fh  ps  ah' nlil  iim'i  t  in  Iho  in  ilil|e  of  the 
I’aoiHc  Ocear.  liuiti  sro  i  ncau*'!  in  ilii*  hi  avii  it 
armor  ami  i-ariy  tie  Inaviiit  giinn.  \Miat  will 
be  the  reault  ?  NulKMly  can  piedict.  ’J  he  tvo 
ahipa  m>L'ht.  kiop  at  n  il  a'anui’,  aril  lire  at  l<  ig 
range,  or  they  iiiii.l,t  come  to  i  lore  qi  niiem,  in 
«hi(h  eai-e  it  nentH  as  if  no  inn  r  llad  aii’o 
I’oulil  with'larnl  a  hall  vto'gliiig  (ailisps  1  alf  a 
ton,  and  driven  hy  dynamite!  1 1  would  not  I'O 
nei-es-ary  to  liio  iii"ny  ii.ch  liallr*.  line  null 
evpliallng  in  the  very  liowela  of  the  stin'gr-at 


ship  in  Iho  worlil  w  id  I  i^rolialilv  renJ  In  r  lo 
the  liottom.  ami  il  ^vo>fiI 

both  should  share 88^0  fate.  I  ^ 
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If  that  were  the  iaeue,  it  would  be  au  object- 
leaeon  for  the  whole  world— a  warning  which  no 
power  could  reaiet  When  it  ie  made  reaaonably 
certain  that  the  combat  of  two  leviathans  of  war 
in  mid-ocean,  would  send  both  of  them  to  the 
bottom,  the  Powers  of  Europe  and  of  the  world, 
will  wake  up  to  the  poaaibility  of  aettling  their 
differences  in  some  other  way.  And  bo  war  may 
be  the  forerunner  and  the  harbinger  of  peace. 


PRACTICING  THE  WEEK  OF  PRATER. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  is  mainly  important  for 
what  may  come  after  it.  Very  often  Christ’s 
people  have  followed  a  week  of  seeking  for  the 
preeence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  many  days  of  co¬ 
operating  teith  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  large  har¬ 
vests  of  converted  souls  have  been  gathered. 
But  to  pray  for  spiritual  blessings  during  a 
week,  and  then  drop  all  thought  of  the  subject 
is  as  criminal  folly  as  for  a  man  whose  child  is 
dangerously  sick,  to  pull  the  door-bell  of  a  physi¬ 
cian,  and  then  hurry  away  without  leaving  his 
message.  To  ask  favors  from  God  and  do 
nothing  to  secure  those  favors  is  an  insult  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  gifts. 

In  hundreds  of  churches  prayers  were  offered 
last  week  for  the  conversion  of  the  impenitent. 
Conversion  is  a  sinner’s  own  act  in  turning  from 
a  path  that  leads  hell  ward,  and  setting  his  feet 
in  the  path  of  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ;  he 
does  this  under  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  moves  him,  and  enables  him 
to  turn.  But  there  is  a  third  party  recognized 
by  the  Apostle  James  who  declares  that  “he 
who  oonverteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his 
way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death.’’  Then  it  is 
possible  for  you  and  me,  my  fellow  Christians! 
to  convert  our  friend,  our  neighbor,  our  child 
from  a  life  of  sin.  Not  that  we  can  regenerate 
a  human  heart;  a  saved  sinner  never  can  be  a 
sinner’s  Saviour.  Jesus  alone  can  perform  the 
divine  work  by  His  Spirit  But  you  and  I  can 
bring  an  influence  to  bear  upon  our  unconverted 
friend;  we  can  ply  him  with  persuasions;  we 
can  press  Christ’s  claims  upon  him  as  an  aton¬ 
ing  Redeemer;  we  can  set  Gospel-religion  before 
him  attractively  by  kind  acts  and  a  consistent 
example ;  and  ao  we  may  move  him  to  move 
himtelf  towards  Jesus  Christ  That  is  what 
the  Apostles  meant  by  converting  a  soul ;  that 
is  what  Philip  did  at  Samaria ;  that  is  what 
Paul  did  at  Theasalonica,  and  he  afterwards 
said  that  those  converts  were  hie  “joy  and 
crown.’’ 

A  tremendous  responcibility  is  thus  laid  upon 
us.  It  is  as  if  Jesus  said  to  us~here  is  an  im¬ 
mortal  soul,  worth  more  than  arithmetic  can 
compute,  a  soul  for  whom  I  shed  my  precious 
blood ;  now  convert  him  to  Me.  He  is  put 
within  your  reach;  I  will  bestow  upon  you  the 
help  and  the  strength;  now  save  this  soul  from 
death!  Farther  yet  does  God’s  Word  go  than 
this;  it  declares  that  if  we  “do  not  warn  the 
sinner  to  turn  from  his  evil  way,  that  soul  shall 
die  in  his  iniquity,  but  bis  blood  will  I  require 
at  thy  hand !’ ’  The  trust  is  therefore  tremendous ; 
and  the  reward  if  we  are  faithful  is  inexpressi¬ 
bly  glorious.  There  is  a  crown  and  joy  in 
heaven  for  us  if  we  can  find  even  a  single  soul 
there  whom,  by  the  Holy  Spirit’s  aid,  we  have 
led  to  Jesus.  What  if  we  should  not  find  one  ? 

Merely  to  pray  in  a  general  way  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  souls  for  one  week,  and  then  do  nothing 
towards  the  fulfillment  of  our  own  prayers  is 
an  awful  mockery.  The  word  “souls”  is  too 
vague;  it  means  everybody  and  yet  nobody. 
The  Apostle  says,  “he  that  con verteth  a  sinner” 
— one  soul.  We  must  fix  our  eye  and  heart  on 
some  one  person — one  friend,  one  Sabbath- 
scholar,  one  neighbor,  one  child.  The  farther 
off  that  person  is  from  Christ,  the  more  earnestly 
should  we  go  after  him  or  her.  The  harder  the 


case  the  more  need  of  being  reached— the  greater 
the  glory  of  his  or  her  conversion.  Let  us 
watch  opportunities.  Let  us  seek  wisdom  to 
act  wisely;  “he  is  wise  that  winneth  souls.” 
In  trying  to  do,  we  must  not  over-do.  Worrying 
an  unconverted  friend  by  indiscreet  “nagging” 
at  him,  lecturing  him  in  a  Pharisaic  fashion, 
may  only  vex  and  disgust  him.  Such  blunders 
some  well-meaning  Christians  make  when  they 
have  more  zeal  than  common  sense. 

Individual  effort— auch  effort  as  the  conse¬ 
crated  Harlan  Page  used  to  make  when  he  was 
intent  on  one  soul  at  a  time,  and  would  not 
give  him  up  such  effort  will  be  the  evidence 
that  our  prayers  were  sincere,  and  not  a  pious 
mummery.  Revivals  commonly  begin  with  indi 
vidual  cases.  One  spark  may  kindle  the  fiame. 
May  God  arouse  us,  and  help  us  to  follow  a 
“Week  of  Prayer”  with  many  days  and  nights 
of  putting  prayer  into  practice  ! 


LETTER  FROM  WASHINGTON. 

Washinotom.  D.  C.,  Jan.  8.  1886. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  Congress  does  not 
elect  to  meet  two  months  earlier  in  the  fall. 
A  session  of  ten  or  twelve  days  in  December, 
followed  by  the  long  holiday  recess,  is  really 
only  a  preliminary  fiourish,  and  it  is  only  now 
that  the  session  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  be¬ 
gun,  with  a  good  prospect  of  lasting  over  into 
the  exhausting  heats  of  mid-summer. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  preliminary  fiour- 
ishes  constitute  a  good  part  of  the  work  of  our 
legislators.  There  ie  nothing  very  business  like 
in  the  present  discussion  of  the  civil  service,  at 
a  time  when  no  bill  for  the  repeal  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  is  before  the  House.  It  ie  well 
understood  that  the  mere  failure  to  appropriate 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
will  not  abolish  it.  There  have  been  some  clever 
things  in  the  satirical  speeches  of  Landis,  Gros- 
venor  and  others,  against  the  present  law,  which 
however  admirable  in  theory,  is  in  actual  opera 
tion  open  to  criticism.  But  with  all  that,  the 
system  is  an  immense  improvement  over  the  old 
way  of  dividing  the  offices  as  the  spoils  of  victory. 

A  number  of  delegations  from  the  various  In¬ 
dian  tribes  are  now  staying  in  the  city  in  be¬ 
half  of  their  several  interests.  In  the  case  of 
the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indian  Territory, 
their  claim  ie  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive 
one.  They  ask  Congress  to  refrain  from  imme¬ 
diate  legislation  on  their  affairs,  and  to  give 
their  people  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
changes  which  they  now  see  to  be  ineviuble. 
The  attention  of  the  country  has  been  called  to 
this  anomaly  of  five  independent,  self-governing 
nations  in  our  very  midst;  and  although  self- 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  whites  is  undoubtedly 
at  the  bottom  of  this,  as  of  all  other  agitation 
of  the  Indian  tenure  of  land,  it  is  generally  felt 
that  the  disintegration  of  the  tribes  is  impend¬ 
ing. 

The  “Dawes  Commission”  has  thus  far  made 
agreements  with  two  of  the  five  nations,  one  of 
which— that  with  the  Chickasaws — is  not  likely 
to  be  ratified  by  Congress  because  of  the  joint 
interest  in  their  lands  of  the  Choctaws,  who 
refuse  to  ratify  theirs.  How  long  shall  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  treat  with  the  others  before  taking  sum¬ 
mary  action  ?  The  whites  in  the  Territory  are 
growing  restive.  The  Indians  say,  “Wait  until 
our  people  become  willing  to  give  their  consent.  ” 
As  a  question  of  abstract  right,  they  have  a 
strong  case,  since  the  faith  of  the  United  States 
had  long  been  solemnly  pledged  to  respect  their 
tenure  of  the  land  and  right  of  self  government 
Unless  we  go  back  of  the  treaties,  and  deny  the 
original  right  or  power  of  the  United  States  to 
make  treaties  with  the  Indians,  what  can  we 
reply  ?  The  truth  is,  the  conditions  have 
changed,  and  the  whole  matter  shows  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  attempting  to  bind  tne  future  to  the  past. 

If  we  disregard  the  treaties,  and  merely  try  to 
do  practical  justice  to  all  concerned,  the  ques¬ 


tion  remains  a  complicated  one.  There  are 
several  sets  of  opposing  interests  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled.  The  Cherokee  delegates  are  an  intelligent 
set  of  men— some  of  them  full  bloods  and  all 
showing  the  features  of  their  race— and  I  was 
glad  to  hear  them  present  their  side  of  the  case. 

“We  represent  the  full  as  well  as  the  mixed 
bloods,”  said  Mr.  La  Hay.  “There  are  12,000 
full-blooded  Cherokees,  who  do  not  speak  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  who  would  suffer  if  forced  to  compete 
with  the  whites  on  terms  of  equality.  They  are 
opposed  to  any  immediate  change.” 

“It  is  reported,”  said  I,  “that  these  full- 
blooded  Indians  are  very  poor,  and  in  fact  are 
driven  to  the  wall  by  the  enterprising  and  edu¬ 
cated  half-whites.” 

“No,  they  are  not,”  said  he.  “They  are  in¬ 
dustrious  citizens,  own  comfortable  homes,  and 
send  their  children  to  school.  The  next  genera¬ 
tion  will  all  be  educated.  We  have  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  schools  among  the  Choctaws, 
including  seminaries  and  colleges,  which  I  am 
willing  to  put  beside  those  of  any  community  of 
equal  wealth  and  population.  No  compulsory 
law  is  necessary.  Our  schools  are  all  well  filled. 
Our  community  is  a  law-abiding  one.  The 
Cherokee  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  citizens 
alone,  and  whenever  a  case  involves  a  citizen 
and  a  non-citizen,  it  goes  before  the  United 
States  court.  Therefore  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts.  ’  ’ 

“What  of  your  large  white  population?”  I  in¬ 
quired.  “Is  not  their  money  invested  in  im¬ 
provements  on  land  to  which  they  can  acquire 
no  title,  and  are  not  their  children  mostly  grow¬ 
ing  up  without  school  privileges?” 

“Well,  they  settled  among  us  on  that  basis 
and  at  their  own  risk.  We  did  not  ask  them  to 
come.  However,  as  a  general  thing  they  are 
satisfied.  They  do  not  complain.  They  are 
making  money,  and  they  can  afford  to  pay  for 
schools  for  their  children ;  or  if  not,  there  are 
missionary  schools  in  the  Territory  for  their 
benefit  It  is  those  town-site  boomers  and  land 
sharks  who  are  making  all  the  trouble.  They 
want  to  get  possession  of  our  choicest  lands,  and 
if  -they  succeed,  many  of  us  will  be  made  home¬ 
less.  W'e  only  ask  for  time  in  which  to  adjust 
our  relations,  and  prepare  for  the  change  which 
we  know  is  bound  to  come.” 

Another  Indian  tribe  which  presents  a  queer 
mixture  of  primitive  customs  and  modern  ideas 
is  the  Seneca  nation  of  New  York  State,  which 
has  as  its  representative  here  in  Washington, 
an  ex-President,  Mr.  Andrew  John.  Here 
again  we  have  the  anomaly  of  a  petty  republic 
within  our  great  Republic.  These  Senecas,  two 
thousand  and  more  in  number,  elect  every  year 
their  own  executive  officers,  and  a  council  com¬ 
posed  of  two  houses.  They  have  good  schools 
supported  by  the  State.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  not  abandoned  the  ancient  customs  of 
their  people — among  them  the  New  Year’s  dance, 
the  “strawberry”  feast,  and  the  dance  of  “green 
corn”— a  festival  of  thanskgiving  to  the  Giver 
of  the  harvest. 

Mr.  John  has  in  his  possession  a  document  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  antiquarian.  It  is  a 
letter  to  the  Six  Nations,  beautifully  transcribed 
on'heavy  parchment,  and  signed  by  Knox,  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington’s  Secretary  of  War,  in  1793. 
General  Sullivan  had  attempted  to  drive  these 
Indians  into  Canadian  territory;  the  Senecas, 
under  their  great  chief.  Corn  Planter,  refused 
to  leave  their  homes,  and  this  parchment  is  a  call 
to  a  treaty,  which  was  afterwards  negotiated, 
and  which  gave  the  Indians  810,000  in  goods 
and  guaranteed  to  them  10,000,000  acres  of  land. 
Much  of  the  land  is  now  leased  to  white  settlers, 
and  Mr.  John’s  present  errand  is  to  secure  leg¬ 
islation  regulating  the  disbursement  of  the 
money  received  from  rents,  which  the  people 
claim  is  now  being  universally  distributed. 

Elaine  Goodalk  Eastman. 


January  13,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


MOSLEM  FANATICISM  IN  OROOMIAH. 

The  decadence  of  the  Persian  government  under 
the  Shah  would  not  be  eo  lamentable  a  circum¬ 
stance  if  it  did  not  threaten  to  involve  the 
Christian  subject  races  in  that  land  in  sore 
calamities.  The  weakness  of  the  Shah’s  power 
is  emboldening  the  Moslem  priesthood  and  popu¬ 
lace  to  vent  their  hate  of  the  Christians  on 
every  pretext.  Their  lust  for  Christian  blood 
and  property,  whetted  by  the  tales  which  have 
reached  them  from  Turkey  can  hardly  be  held 
in  check  by  the  feeble  restraints  of  law  and 
order  that  now  exist.  A  recent  incident  illus¬ 
trates  the  situation  at  Oroomiah. 

Some  intoxicated  Moslems  came  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  village  of  Grog  Tapa  one  evening  demand 
ing  from  a  certain  Catholic  priest  money,  said 
to  be  due  them.  Becoming  abusive  they  were 
induced  to  leave  the  village,  and  were  escorted 
on  the  road  by  some  of  the  villagers.  But  turn¬ 
ing  on  their  escorts  they  began  beating  them. 
At  the  outcry  of  the  latter,  other  villagers  came 
to  their  assistance  and  beat  off  two  of  them,  a 
third  escaped,  but  somehow  he  fell  into  a 
stream  of  water,  and  being  drunk  and  the  night 
cold,  he  died  there,  where  he  was  found  the 
next  morning.  The  report  reaching  the  city 
that  a  Moslem  had  been  killed  by  the  Christians 
of  Grog  Tapa,  a  mob  started  out  to  sack  the 
place,  and  there  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
a  repetition  of  those  scenes  of  pillage,  murder 
and  outrage  with  which  the  Americans  of 
Turkey  have  become  so  wofully  familiar  in 
recent  years.  But  the  Persian  governor  stopped 
the  mob,  sending  some  of  his  own  hungry 
minions  to  protect  (  !)  the  villagers.  But  the 
Mohammedan  priests  and  populace  were  not  to 
be  appeased  by  the  ordinary  rough  processes  ot 
Persian  law.  At  their  demand,  a  Xestorian 
who  had  had  a  hand  in  the  beating  of  the 
drunken  priests  was  seized,  and  by  authority 
obtained  from  the  Governor  General  at  Tabreez, 
was  summarily  decapitated  in  the  public  square 
of  the  city.  The  consternation  of  the  Christfan 
population  may  well  be  imagined.  But  the  Mos¬ 
lem  thirst  for  vengeance  was  not  yet  sated.  A 
fine  of  two  thousand  tomans  (dollars)  was  levied 
on  the  unfortunate  village,  an  enormous  sum  for 
a  poor  peasant  community  of  300  families  to  pay, 
and  the  Governor  demands  a  perquisite  of  .300 
tomans  for  hie  gracious  protection  !  Meanwhile 
his  thirty  or  forty  constables  are  quartered  on 
the  village,  robbing,  destroying,  and  perpetrating 
nameless  crimes.  Those  at  the  house  of  the 
headman  of  the  village  will  not  touch  the  food 
furnished  them,  unless  a  suitable  sum  of  money 
accompanies  it  on  the  waiter  on  which  it  is 
brought. 

As  usual  in  such  emergencies  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Cochran  with  the  Persian  authorities  has 
been  brought  to  bear  to  stem  this  tide  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  but  it  availed  nothing.  Grog  Tapa,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  largest,  most  intelligent 
Protestant  villages  among  the  Nestorians.  The 
man  beheaded  was  coachman  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  army  officers  in  the  district,  but  not 
even  he  could  save  him  from  the  fury  of  his 
fellow  Moslems.  The  suffering  village,  too,  is 
his,  which  he  usually  protects,  at  least  from  the 
plunder  of  outsiders,  but  he  was  impotent  for  its 
defence  now. 

Throughout  the  district  the  Christians  are  in 
terror.  The  merest  pretext  suffices  to  create  a 
demand  on  Christian  money.  Quite  as  hard  to 
bear  is  the  insolence  of  the  Moslems  towards  the 
Christians.  Those  in  the  employ  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  most  reluctant  to  go  to  the  market 
for  the  usual  supplies,  so  vilely  are  they  reviled 
by  Mohammedans  once  outwardly  civil  to  them. 
Mussulman  fanaticism  seems  to  have  almost 
reached  the  point  of  violent  explosion,  before 
which  a  great  part  of  the  Chirstian  population 
may  go  down.  And  yet  the  Neetorian  Christians 
of  Oroomiah  are  a  most  mild  and  inoffensive 
eople.  The  most  they  have  done  of  late  is  to 


allow  themselves  to  be  duped  by  a  couple  of 
Russian  priests  to  enroll  themselves  as  members 
of  the  Greek^  Church,  believing  in  their  unau¬ 
thorized  promisee  of  political  protection,  and 
then  talking  loudly  of  their  coming  Russian 
Saviors.  It  has  helped  much  to  inflame  the 
Moslem  mind  already  greatly  excited  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Turkish  Moslems  over  their 
defenceless  Armenian  neighbors.  And  now 
Russian  emissaries,  having  fanned  too  well  the 
flres  of  Mohammedan  animosity,  have  miserably 
left  the  country.  It  is  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  Russia  has  interfered  in  the  affaire 
of  the  Eastern  Christians,  only  to  desert  them 
at  a  critical  moment,  thereby  bringing  down 
more  fires  upon  their  unfortunate  dupes,  of  which 
Greek  and  Bulgarian  annals  furnish  many  illus 
tratioDS. 

The  American,  French  and  English  mission¬ 
aries  at  Oroomiah  had,  by  last  reports,  sent  a 
special  messenger  to  inform  the  Consuls  at 
Tabreez  of  the  alarming  condition  of  affairs. 
They  did  not  trust  their  communications  to  the 
regular  Persian  mails.  There  is,  however,  not 
much  reason  to  hope  the  foreign  powers  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  Persian  Court  will  intervene  eo 
long  as  the  safety  of  their  own  subjects  is 
not  imperilled.  There  is  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  at  present  any  special  animosity  towards 
the  missionaries  on  the  part  of  the  Moslems. 
But  it  IS  a  soul  trying  spectacle  to  see  the 
Christian  population<>  of  the  East  in  such  straits 
from  their  haughty,  rancorous  enemy  of  the 
past  and  present,  and  abandoned  by  their  co¬ 
religionists  of  the  West  to  a  bitter  fate.  Yet 
these  same  powerful  co-religionists  are  ready  to 
put  forth  the  full  force  of  their  mighty  empires 
to  uphold  their  own  dignity  and  honor  before 
the  world  or  to  extend  their  commercial  prestige 
and  advantages  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  Presbyterians  of  America  will  not  certainly 
withhold  our  prayers  to  the  God  of  Hoots  that 
He  raise  up  speedily  some  deliverance  for  our 
brethren  and  sisters  in  such  fierce  peril. 

The  above  letter  is  enough  to  stir  the  blood  of 
every  American  and  of  every  friend  of  human¬ 
ity.  But  so  long  as  it  concerns  the  Ar¬ 
menians  alone  we  can  do  nothing  but  pro. 
test  and  cry  shame  upon  the  barbarian  power 
that  holds  the  East.  But,  aside  from  that, 
we  have  a  specific  claim  against  the  Turk¬ 
ish  government,  for  the  destruction 'of  property 
belonging  to  Americans.  Mr.  Angell,  our  min¬ 
ister  to  the  Porte,  has  been  instructed  by  the 
President  to  press  the  claim  and  demand  repara¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  the  Turkish  government  will 
act  after  its  kind,  first  denying  the  claim,  and 
then,  if  at  last  it  be  reluctantly  acknowledged, 
postponing  the  payment.  Why  should  not  the 
United  States  show  a  little  of  the  pluck  of  the 
Austrian  government,  which  some  months  since 

had_a  claim  upon  Turkey, _ which  the  latter 

treated  in  its  usual  dilly-dally  way,  tilT^it 
sent  a  message  to  the  effect  that  if  the  money 
was  not  paid  by  a  fixed  day,  a  ship  of  war 
would  bombard  a  certain  port!  The  effect  was 
instantaneous.  At  one**  the  Grand  Turk  saw  a 
great  light  and  hustled  about  to  find  the  money. 
The  United  States  must  have  some  ships  of  war 
in  the  Mediterranean.  If  two  or  three  of  them 
were  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Smyrna,  within 
good  gun  shot  of  the  quay,  and  send  a  message 
to  the  authorities  at  the  Golden  Horn,  that  if 
the  money  were  not  forthcoming  by  a  certain  day 
the  ships  would  open  fire  on  the  city,  the  Turks 
would  tumble  over  one  another  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  pay  the  money,  and  the  American  name 
and  power  would  have  a  n^w  prestige  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  H.  M.  F. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  for 
1897,  form  a  pamphlet  of  88  pages,  uniform  in 
size  with  those  of  the  Assembly’s  Minutes. 
Copies  may  be'had  by  addressing  the  Stated 
Clerk,  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  Presbyterian 
Building,  New  York. 


SKRMON  BY  I>R.  PARKHURST, 

To  give  proper  variety  to  the  contents  of  The 
Evangelist  we  have  now  and  then  published  s 
sermon,  by  which  we  have  brought  our  readers 
in  touch  with  some  of  the  first  preachers  of  the 
country.  To  one  who  goes  to  the  Madison 
Square  Church  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should 
think  that  the  spiritual  food  he  gets  is  often  of 
a  very  high  quality.  Such  was  the  sermon  of 
Ust  Sunday  morning,  which  struck  a  high  note 
at  the  beginning,  and  kept  it  to  the  end,  or 
rather  increased  it  as  the  preacher  described  his 
own  ascent  of  one  of  the  ^mountains  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  when  he  was  literally  caught  in  the  clouds, 
and  escaped,  not  by  retreat,  by  coming  down, 
but  by  pushing  up,  ascending  higher  and  higher, 
till  he  came  out  at  the  mountain  top,  where 
he  could  look  round  upon  a  clear  and  open  sky 
and  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  If  we  were  in 
a  mood  to  criticize,  we  could  find  occasion  in 
many  paragraphs  which  are  very  long,  and  eo  in¬ 
volved,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  an  ordinary 
reader  to  give  each  turn  of  a  sentence  its  proper 
emphasis.  But  for  those  who  can  find  their  way 
through  these  labyrinths,  there  is  a  wealth  of 
thought  and  of  illustration,  that  we  do  not  find 
in  equal  degree  in  any  other  American  preacher. 


REPORTERS  EXCLUDED. 

The  Presbytery  of  Now  York  mot  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday  after¬ 
noon  last,  when  it  was  resolved  that  reporters 
and  others  not  members  of  the  Presbytery  be> 
excluded  during  deliberations.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  corresponding  members  were  present. 
The  Rev.  G.  W.  F.  Buck,  D.D,  was  reelected 
Stated  Clerk,  and  the  Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley, 
D.D.  was  re-chosen  Permanent  Clerk.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Allison  was  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North,  and  the 
Rev  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.D.  was  permitted 
to  resign  from  the  pastorate  of  the  New  York 
Church,  and  hereupon  the  following  Minute  was 
unanimously  recorded:  “That  Presbytery  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fidelity,  ability  and  generosity  with 
which  Dr.  Robinson  has,  under  trying  circum¬ 
stances,  discharged  the  pastoral  office  in  the- 
New  York  Church  during  the  past  five  years; 
and  it  expresses  its  prayerful  and  hearty  hope 
that  the  future  plan  of  his  life  may  be  moro 
and  more  filled  with  the  peace  of  God,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  praise  which  he  has  eo  greatly 
promoted  in  Christian  worship  throughout  our 
land.  ” 

Presbytery  has  done  well  to  close  its  door» 
against  those  who  so  frequently  misconstrue  its 
spirit  and  proceedings.  It  must  respect  and 
conserve  its  dignity.  And  it  might  well,  whils 
it  is  about  such  matters,  caution  a  few  of  its 
members  who  champion  one  side  or  the  other  of 
important  questions  before  it,  to  confine  their 
very  positive,  not  to  say  acrimonious,  advocacy 
within  doors. 


The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years  a  most  successful  evangelist, 
closed  a  week  of  general  services  last  Friday 
evening  at  the  Ainslie  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brookljn.  Rev.  R.  S.  Dawson,  pastor. 
Christians  were  awakened  to  duty  and  many- 
children  and  adults  were  converted.  Meetings 
will  be  continued  in  this  church,  by  the  pastor 
and  others.  Mr.  Hammond  preached  in  the^ 
New  England  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn, 
on  Mabbath  last. 


The  Old  Spring  Street  Church,  Rev.  A.  W. 
Halsey,  pastor,  is  the  scene  of  daily  evening  ser¬ 
vices  this  week,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  being  the  preacher.  Dr.  Dixon  is  always 
heard  with  profit,  and  many  usually  attend  od 
his  services  in  his  own  and  other  churches. 
The  Spring  Street  Church  is  in  the  Ninth  ward, 
just  north  of  Varick  street.  Its  auditorium  is 
a  good  one  for  both  speaker  and  hearer. 
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A  LONG  JOURNEY  TOGETHER. 

Next  to  the  love  of  God,  who  is  above  us  all, 
shining  down  upon  us  like  the  sun,  scattering 
light  and  warmth  over  earth  and  heaven,  is  the 
love  of  the  Family — of  those  born  under  the 
eame  roof,  of  the  same  father  and  mother,  and 
who  began  life  together.  As  they  grow  up, 
they  go  out  one  by  one,  to  meet  the  good  or  ill 
that  is  in  store  for  them.  Beginning  with  the 
eame  opportunities,  they  may  have  the  eame 
struggles,  yet  with  different  issues  of  success 
or  defeat.  But  all  these  disappear  when  the 
year  comes  round,  and  they  come  back  to  the  old 
home  to  keep  Thanksgiving,  and  as  they  sit 
before  the  ancestral  hearth,  the  firelight 
flashes  in  all  faces,  and  all  are  warmed  alike 
in  body  and  in  soul. 

But  when  we  step  outside  of  the  Family  cir¬ 
cle,  we  come  into  that  of  business  associations, 
in  which  there  are  sometimes  formed  attach¬ 
ments  hardly  leas  strong  than  those  of  kindred. 
Such  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  which  has  had  for  forty  years  such  a 
pilot  at  the  helm.  The  pilot  is  not  the  captain, 
but  he  is  not  the  less  important  in  steering  the 
ship.  It  was  in  the  year  1858,  when  the  present 
writer  was  in  Europe,  that  his  partner,  the  late 
Dr.  Craighead,  seeing  the  rare  abilities  of  one 
who  had  served  The  Evangelist  in  another  posi¬ 
tion,  invited  Mr.  John  H.  Dey  to  come  into  the 
oflSce  as  Assistant  Editor,  which  he  has  been 
for  forty  years,  growing  in  our  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion  from  that  hour  to  this.  Though  his  mod¬ 
esty  shrinks  from  any  appearance  (it  has  taken 
months  to  get  his  photograph),  we  must  note 
one  or  two  peculiarities,  which  make  him  alike 
trusted  and  beloved. 

When  a  man  is  called  to  a  position  of  peculiar 
confidence,  the  first  requisite  is  that  he  be 
found  faithful.  In  this  case  fidelity  seemed  to 
be  in  the  blood,  as  the  outcome  of  a  long  line 
of  sturdy  Dutch  ancestors,  and  showed  itself  by 
his  never  failing  presence,  day  in  and  day  out, 
rain  or  shine,  summer  or  winter. 

The  only  man  I  ever  knew  to  equal  him  in 
this  respect  was  our  old  bookkeeper,  Townsend, 
who  was  not  only  as  regular  as  the  clock,  but 
«n  example  to  a  clock.  Why  yi.  u  could  tell  the 
time  of  day  by  the  creaking  of  his  boots  on  the 
stairs,  and  set  your  watch  by  it !  Exact  at  the 
minute,  I  might  say  the  very  second,  he  opened 
the  door,  marched  in,  took  off  his  overcoat  and 
hat.  hung  them  up  on  their  respective  pegs,  put 
his  cane  in  the  corner,  and  was  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Dey  had  the  same  military  habit  of  being 
Jilways  at  his  post.  I  could  not  get  him  away  in 
the  summer  even  to  take  a  little  vacation.  He 
had  the  instinct  of  a  soldier,  who  never  feels 
quite  in  his  right  place,  except  when  he  is 
standing  in  the  ranks,  with  his  musket  on  his 
shoulder.  More  than  once  I  offered  to  send  him 
to  Europe,  but  could  not  persuade  him  to  go. 
Once  1  was  myself  absent  for  a  year  and  a  quar¬ 
ter,  going  round  the  globe,  and  he  “stood  by 
the  stuff"  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  This 
is  the  sort  of  fidelity  that  is  simply  priceless. 

Next  to  this  is  a  gift  of  remembrance  that  is 
invaluable.  He  knows  everybody,  and  never  for- 
•gets  a  face  or  a  name.  Especially  in  the  great 
.and  rich  region  of  Western  New  York,  he  knows 
— or  rather  he  did  know  forty  years  ago — every¬ 


body  that  was  anybody — all  of  whom  had  a 
hearty  welcome  when  they  were  in  the  city,  and 
reported  themselves  at  the  office  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  greeting  on 
both  sides  when  some  old  friend,  like  Louis 
Chapin. of  Rochester,  came  in  not  merely  to  step 
up  to  the  desk  and  pay  hie  subscription — but 
to  have  a  good  neighborly  talk — for  which 
he  would  take  off  hie  heavy  overcoat,  and  seat 
himself  in  a  big  arm  chair,  and,  like  two  old 
“chums,"  they  would  exchange  questions  and 
answers  about  their  common  friends  in  Roches¬ 
ter.  First  of  all  was  the  dear  Dr.  Shaw  of  the 
Brick  Church,  whom  all  men  loved — I  was 
going  to  qualify  this  by  saying  all  good  men, 
but  that  would  be  limiting  it  too  much,  for 
even  those  who  were  far  from  righteous  could 
not  but  love  him.  Then  they  went  through  the 
list  of  elders  and  deacons,  coming  down  to  the 
young  men  who  had  made  for  themselves  an 
honoiable  position  in  that  growing  city.  Mr. 
Dey  remembered  all  of  his  own  age,  and  was 
glad  to  hear  how  a  young  clerk  whom  he  bad 
known  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  had  by  bis 
diligence  in  business,  his  uprightness  and 
fidelity,  and  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his  em¬ 
ployer,  risen  to  be  himself  a  prosperous  merchant ; 
and  bow  a  young  lawyer  had  worked  his  way 
up  till  be  attained  a  position  at  the  bar,  from 
which  he  was  appointed  to  the  bench,  or  elected 
to  Congress.  Then  came  questions  about  the 
ministers  roundabout,  of  whom  the  inquirer  was 
glad  to  receive  a  good  report,  of  which  he 
always  made  mention  in  The  Evangelist.  In¬ 
deed  it  was  a  peculiar  gratification  to  him  to 
bear  of  those  who  in  retired  places  were  doing 
their  Master’s  work-  not  to  flatter  them,  but  to 
let  them  know,  and  those  about  them  know,  that 
such  fidelity  received  the  recognition  which  it 
richly  deserved. 

Another  peculiarity — not  common  in  editors — 
he  never  loses  his  temjter  !  No  body  of  men 
are  more  exposed  to  sharp  messages  than  the 
conductors  of  newspapers.  They  deal  with  pub¬ 
lic  questions,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  of 
necessity  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  and  as 
these  come  from  individuals,  it  is  not  easy  to 
reflect  upon  what  we  honestly  regard  as  evil 
doing  without  including  the  evil  doers.  But 
our  good  brother  has  so  much  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  that  be  softens  every  sharp 
reproach,  and  never  lets  a  barbed  arrow  fly  from 
the  bow  -a  “gentleness  of  wisdom"  that  often 
the  present  writer  cannot  but  take  as  a  mild 
reflection  upon  himself,  who  is  apt  to  speak  bis 
mind  without  reference  to  the  damages.  Where¬ 
fore  if  the  readers  of  the  good  old  Evangelist 
should  now  and  then  find  in  it  some  plain  talk¬ 
ing,  they  will  please  charge  such  lapses  to  the 
undersigned. 

In  the  Lord’s  army-  as  in  the  world  at  large 
— there  are  many  men  of  many  minds  -with 
manifold  infirmities — and  he  is  ready  to  confess 
anything,  as  did  a  friend  of  his,  a  young  French 
girl,  who,  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
at  the  proper  age  went  to  her  first  communion,  to 
prepare  for  which  she  had  gone  to  confession,  and 
rattled  off  a  string  of  all  the  sine  that  she  could 
find  mentioned  in  the  prayer  book  till  she  came 
to  “simony,"  when  the  good  priest  could  not 
restrain  himself,  and  burst  into  a  fit  o!  laugh¬ 
ter.  “Simony?  What  is  that,  my  child?" 
“I  don’t  know,  monpere!  But  my  nurse  told 
me  that  I  was  naughty,  and  might  as  well  con¬ 
fess  all  the  sins  in  the  book !" 

Following  that  example,  the  writer  has  often 
thought  it  would  relieve  his  conscience,  if  be 
should  confess  all  his  infirmities  in  a  lump, 
trusting  that  those  who  know  him  would  pardon 
his  faults  by  reason  of  the  freedom  from  them 
of  one  who  is  always  at  hie  side.  With  such  a 
friend  he  hopes  not  to  part  till  one  or  the  other 
comes  down  to  the  brink  of  the  river. 

H.  M.  F. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  MEMORIAL. 

Of  the  thousand  guests  who  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  Columbia  University  Library  on 
Saturday  afternoon  last,  every  one  trod  on  the 
dedicatory  legend  in  the  vestibule  floor,  com¬ 
memorating  the  eminent  merchant  of  New  York 
and  the  honored  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  Abiel 
Abbott  Low.  This  magnificent  edifice,  com¬ 
bining  library  and  administration,  is  the  gift 
of  President  Low  to  the  University  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  hie  father.  It  is  an  honor  to  Columbia, 
to  the  cities  of  New  Y’ork  and  Brooklyn,  now 
parte  of  one  great  municipality,  to  the  family 
represented,  and  especially  to  the  son  who  uses 
the  wealth  and  the  place  of  trust,  that  are  hie 
by  right,  in  such  splendid  and  worthy  ways. 
Those  who  knew  the  father  of  Seth  Low  felt  a 
deep  satisfaction  in  this  memorial  of  him; 
while  those  who  know  only  the  son,  find  a  pecu¬ 
liar  pleasure  in  contemplating  hie  recognition  of 
the  filial  duty  that  becomes  our  noblest  man¬ 
hood.  The  highest  beauty  of  that  superb  struc¬ 
ture  was  the  inscription  beneath  the  entering 
foot.  It  was  a  lamp  to  the  architecture  so  much 
to  be  admired;  a  light  that,  even  more  than  the 
genial  face  of  our  host  in  heartiest  welcome  to 
bis  friends,  cast  a  glow  of  luminous  grace  over 
the  whole  majestic  interior.  For  its  purpose, 
this  is  the  finest  building  in  America;  some 
say,  (with  the  restriction  to  “purpose, " )  in  the 
world.  And  the  pride  of  the  citizen  is  hallowed 
by  the  most  holy  of  our  human  sentiments,  to 
which  it  makes  its  first  appeal. 

The  mere  housing  of  our  great  schools  in 
supreme  elegance  and  costliness  is  a  small  mat¬ 
ter  in  comparison  with  the  meaning  built  into 
the  walls,  enshrined  in  these  inclosures.  A 
thirty  story  office  building  has  less  significance 
than  the  Pyramid  of  equal  height  and  less  pre¬ 
tension.  A  great  school  building  may  be  as 
utterly  vacuous  as  a  “grand  hotel"  on  a  desolate 
prairie.  The  comfort  one  has  in  seeing  Colum¬ 
bia  putting  on  her  regal  exterior  is  a  consistent 
sensation  of  eye  and  mind;  for  a  great  idea 
needs  adequate  expression.  Garfield's  estimate 
of  Mark  Hopkins  as  an  educator  did  not  imply 
that  be  deserved  or  needed  nothing  more 
than  a  “plank  table."  Therein  no  equipment 
too  fine  or  too  complete  for  such  a  teacher. 
Genius  can  use  all  things;  it  makes  small  things 
great  and  it  makes  great  things  greater.  So 
the  culture  of  Columbia  finds  not  only  some 
adequate  demonstration  but  also  fit  instruments 
of  service,  in  the  new  and  uniquely  beautiful  and 
imposing  environment  on  Cathedral  Heights. 

The  real  glory  of  a  city  is  this  crystalized 
life  of  its  best  men.  That,  of  course,  is  pro¬ 
gressive.  There  was  a  time  when  old  Kings 
College  just  across  Broadway  from  City  Hall, 
was  an  honor  to  New  York.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  University  Building  on  Washington  Square 
represented  the  best  thought  and  spirit  of  the 
people.  It  would  be  far  from  just  to  think  of 
these  grander  edifices  as  representing  only  an 
increase  of  wealth.  Something  else  has  grown. 
The  great  merchant  whose  son  stands  in  high 
place  as  patron  and  president  of  Columbia  gave 
to  the  city  that  which  has  made  wealth  worth 
having.  These  higher  gains,  these  greater 
glories,  his  memorial  proclaims  and  promotes 
to  day,  R.  A.  S. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  was  faithfully  observed  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Sing  Sing  by  con¬ 
tinuous  evening  meetings,  during  which  the 
scheme  ef  topics  sent  out  by  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  was  taken  in  course.  Some  churches 
prefer  this  way,  while  others  make  a  selection 
from  the  many  topics  named,  and  still  others 
enter  upon  themes  suited  to  the  (beginning  of 
special  services  to  awaken  Christians  and  reach 
the  impenitent.  Of  the  great  utility  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  despite  all  objections,  it  is  well 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calendar  year. 
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THE  RESIGNATION  OF  DR.  HALL. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  surprises  of  every 
kind,  we  have  seldom  had  one  that  came  more 
completely  “without  observation’’  than  the 
announcement  in  the  papers  of  Monday  morning 
that  Dr.  John  Hall  had  resigned  the  charge  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Church.  Only  a  few  hours 
before  we  had  met  him  at  the  meeting  of  our 
'“Chi  Alpha,’’  at  its  annual  gathering  Saturday 
evening,  when  he  was  as  calm  and  quiet  as  if 
he  were  entering  on  his  work  at  the  beginning 
■of  a  new  year,  without  a  thought  of  change. 
But  he  is  not  a  man  to  do  anything  “rashly  or 
unadvisedly,  but  soberly,  discreetly,  and  in 
the  fear  of  God”  It  appears  that  he  had  had 
■such  a  Etep  in  consideration  for  some  length  of 
time,  which  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
considering  his  thirty  years  of  service,  and  the 
weight  of  the  burden  he  has  had  to  carry.  He 
has  been  for  all  these  years  pastor  of  the  largest 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  of  itself  imposed  upon  him  an  amount  of 
labor  that,  although  he  was  a  man  of  uncom¬ 
mon  stature,  and  could  take  more  than  most 
men  upon  bis  stalwart  shoulders,  at  last 
pressed  heavily  upon  him.  Nor  was  that  all 
Added  to  his  duties,  as  pastor  and  preacher  of 
an  immense  congregation,  he  was  continually 
called  upon  by  his  brethren,  whom  he  was 
always  ready  to  help,  while  the  great  Boards  of 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  leaned  upon  him. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  powers  of  any  man, 
and  after  carrying  this  burden  for  thirty  years 
he  naturally  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  period 
of  rest  before  be  should  go  hence  and  be  here  no 
more.  And  hence  he  sent  to  the  session  of  the 
church  the  following  letter,  which  he  read  to  his 
congregation  on  Sunday  morning: 

712  Fifth  Avbnue,  New  'Vokk,  > 

Stb  January,  1)<98  ) 
"“Dear  Brethren  of  the  Session  : 

“Having  been  privileged  to  preach  the  Gospel 
for  more  than  forty-eight  years,  and  having 
been  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  congregation 
for  thirty  years,  I  have  decided— after  length¬ 
ened  and  prayerful  consideration  of  the  matter — 
to  resign  the  pastorate  of  the  church,  and  so  to 
give  opportunity  to  the  congregation  to  choose  a 
successor  of  requisite  energy  and  vigor  for  the 
work;  and  I  pray  God  to  guide  the  congrega 
tion — in  which  I  have  felt  the  deepest  interest 
and  for  the  spiritual  good  of  whose  members  I 
have  labored— in  the  selection. 

“Whatever  appears  to  the  session  to  be  best  in 
the  circumstances  -whether  to  give  up  pastoral 
work  and  preaching  at  once  or  to  go  on  until  a 
■successor  is  found— I  am  ready  to  undertake.  I 
am,  dear  brethren,  fraternally  yours, 

“J.  Hall.’’ 

To  this  letter,  the  Session,  after  due  consider 
ation,  replied  as  follows: 

‘‘Whereas,  Our  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Hall, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  after  thirty  years  of  arduous 
labors  amongst  us,  feels  constrained  to  seek 
relief  from  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
the  pastorate,  and  has  advised  us  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  apply  to  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the  pas 
toral  relations  existing  between  him  and  this 
church ;  therefore 

“Resolved,  That  this  session  desires  to  place 
cn  record  its  very  deep  sense  of  Dr.  Hall’s  un¬ 
tiring  and  unseltish  labors  and  the  great  bless¬ 
ings  which  have  attended  bis  ministry.  Coming 
to  this  country  and  becoming  our  pastor  in  1867, 
ke  has  gone  in  and  out  amongst  us  for  thirty 
years,  preaching  the  Word,  visiting  our  sick, 
burying  our  dead,  and  bringing  comfort  and 
help  to  souls  cast  down  and  sorrowful.  The 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  our  Church  for  so 
many  years  bear  witness  to  the  blessings  which 
have  attended  his  labors.  Nor  have  these 
labors  been  conhned  to  this  Church  alone. 
Church  extension  in  this  city.  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  ministerial  Mucation,  support 
•and  relief,  all  church  work,  have  been  benefited 
by  hie  services.  Indeed,  no  form  of  religious 
or  philanthropic  labor  can  be  said  to  be  alien 
to  him.  His  influence  for  good  has  been  felt 
«nd  recognized  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world,  not  merely  in  his  own,  but  in  every  other 
evangelical  denomination. 

“Resolved,  That  a  meeting  of  the  church  and 
congregation  be  called  to  take  action  on  the  pas- 
'tor’s  resignation,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Janu¬ 
ary  19th,  1898.  at  8  o’clock,  in  the  lecture- 
room,  and  that  due  notice  of  the  same  be  given  | 


from  the  pulpit  at  the  morning  service  on  the 
two  preceding  Sabbaths,  as  required  by  the 
laws  of  this  State. 

“Resolved,  That  we  will  recommend  to  the 
church  and  congregation,  at  the  meeting  so  to 
be  called,  that  they  accede  to  the  pastor’s  re¬ 
quest,  and  for  that  purpose  that  they  appoint 
commissioners  to  Presbytery  to  unite  witn  him 
in  seeking  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation. 

“And  further,  that  we  will  recommend  them 
to  appoint  Dr.  Hall  ‘Pastor  Emeritus,’  and 
vote  him  an  appropriate  retiring  allowance. 

“And  that  we  will  also  recommend  that  they 
appoint  a  committee  to  co  operate  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the  session, 
to  take  steps  looking  to  the  choosing  of  a  suita¬ 
ble  successor  to  the  pastorate. 

“Resolved,  That  we  unite  with  our  pastor  in 
requesting  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Duftield  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  to  act  as  Moderator  at 
the  said  meeting  of  the  church  and  congrega¬ 
tion.  ’’ 

Painful  as  it  is  to  think  of  such  a  separation, 
we  cannot  question  the  right  of  a  minister,  after 
thirty  years  of  service,  and  of  labors  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  to  seek  the  retirement  and  the 
rest  which  he  so  much  needs.  For  ourselves,  we 
tender  to  him,  not  only  our  respect  but  our 
warmest  personal  regard  for  all  that  he  has  been, 
and  has  done,  not  only  in  hie  own  congregation, 
but  for  the  Church  at  large;  and.for  missionary 
and  other  benevolent  associations,  to  which  he 
has  given  so  much  time  and  labor ;  and  trust 
that  he  will  still  make  his  home  among  us,  and 
that  the  years  to  come  may  be  full  of  peace,  and 
of  the  continued  honor  and  devotion  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  that  know  and  love  him. 


KENTUCKY  IN  THE  WAR. 

The  years  sweep  swiftly  by,  and  a  new  genera 
tion  has  come  upon  the  stage,  to  which  the  Civil 
War  is  ancient  history.  We  cannot  stop  the 
years  in  their  flight,  but  it  would  show  a  want 
of  respect  to  those  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  we 
have  a  country,  if  we  were  to  forget  the  terrible 
struggle,  which  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
the  survivors.  If  it  be  an  old  story,  it  is  a 
thrilling  one,  and  we  can  never  take  up  a  record 
of  those  awful  days,  without  bringing  it  all 
back  again.  Once  more  the  spirit  of  the  time 
takes  possession  of  us,  and  we  tremble  at  the 
dangers,  as  if  we  had  not  quite  escaped  them 
even  yet. 

In  the  numerous  histories  of  the  war  it  was 
but  natural  that  a  large  and  perhaps  undue  pro¬ 
portion  of  space  should  be  given  to  the  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  Eastern  States,  particularly  in 
Virginia,  which  was  for  a  time  the  centre  of 
conflict.  There  were  the  great  armies  of  Lee 
and  Stonewall  Jackson;  there  were  fought  bat¬ 
tles  that  are  among  the  greatest  in  modern 
times;  and  it  was  supposed  that  on  that  “dark 
and  bloody  ground’’  where  the  war  began  it 
would  be  ended. 

So  indeed  it  proved,  but  before  the  end  came 
there  were  great  armies  mustered  on  both  sides, 
and  great  battles  fought,  beyond  the  mountains. 
Tennessee  was  the  battle  ground  in  the  West,  as 
Virginia  was  in  the  East.  There  were  the 
bloody  fields  of  Shiloh  and  Murfreesboro,  and  all 
the  battles  in  the  great  campaign  of  Sherman 
in  which  he  drove  Johnston  backward  to  Atlanta, 
from  which  he  began  his  famous  ^March  to  the 
Sea,  while  Schofield  and  Thomas  were  left 
behind  in  Tennessee,  to  guard  against  a  counter 
invasion  of  the  North,  which  they  repelled  in 
the  bloody  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville. 

In  this  movement  of  armies  and  fighting  of 
battles  there  is  but  little  mention  of  Kentucky, 
which  was  not  indeed  the  battle  ground  of  the 
war,  and  yet  which  for  all  that  furnished  a 
very  large  part  of  the  armies  on  both  sides! 
As  a  border  State,  Kentucky  was  between  two 
fires.  It  was  itself  a  slave  State,  and  hence 
bad  close  associations  and  strong  sympathies 
with  the  South.  For  Kentuckians  the  war  was 
cot  against  a  foreign  foe,  but  a  war  between 
themselves,  in  which  even  families  were  divided, 
brother  sometimes  fighting  against  brother ! 


As  Kentucky  has  been  for  these  reasons  some¬ 
what  neglected  by  the  historians,  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  a  gallant  eon  of  Kentucky,  Captain 
Thomas  Speed  of  Louisville  (a  nephew  of  a 
former^ Attorney  General  of  the  United  States), 
who  was  himself  in  the  war,  has  taken  it  upon 
him  to  gather  up  the  record  of  all  who  took  part 
in  the  great  conflict.  It  has  been  a  work  of 
immense  labor,  taking  him  many  years  to  get 
the  names  of  every  corps  and  division,  every 
brigade  and  regiment,  with  the  record  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  brave  men  who  fought 
and  died  that  the  country  might  live.  He  finds 
that  the  Kentuckians  were  so  full  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  spirit  that  of  110,000  Union  voters  at  one 
election  more  than  two-thirds  entered  the  army! 
All  honor  to  those  who  stood  bravely  by  their 
country  in  the  hour  of  its  great  agony.  May 
their  patriotism  and  their  heroism  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  ! 

The  sympathy,  not  only  of  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion,  but  of  a  whole  city,  and  of  thousands  far 
and  near,  has  been  called  forth  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  wife  of  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn, 
whose  illness  was  so  brief  that  but  few  knew  of 
it  until  they  read  in  the  morning  papers  that 
she  had  passed  away.  No  one  but  those  who 
knew  somewhat  of  the  inner  life  of  the  great 
preacher  can  realize  how  terrible  the  blow  is  to 
him.  Much  as  he  was  in  the  public  eye,  and 
called  upon  as  he  was  on  all  public  occasions, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  very  domestic  in  his 
tastes,  and  nowhere  so  happy  as  in  his  own 
library,  or  by  his  own  fireside  with  the  one 
dearest  to  him  in  all  the  world.  The  shock  was 
greater  because  it  was  not  the  issue  of  a  long 
illness,  but  came  suddenly  to  one  wholly  unpre¬ 
pared  for  it.  Into  that  “great  deep’’  of  sorrow 
we  do  not  presume  to  intrude,  but  can  only  pray 
the  Father  of  all  mercies,  to  fill  the  heart  of 
the  bereaved  and  stricken  one,  with  the  peace 
which  He  alone  can  give. 

OUR  ROYAL.  WOMANBOOO. 

The  queens  of  American  society  are  in  our 
cultured  Christian  homes;  our  queenliest  women 
are  found  at  the  sources  of  moral  power;  they 
are  the  head  springs  of  every  human  grace  and 
joy.  Such  spirits  create  a  sacred  privacy  about 
themselves,  a  paradise  screened  from  prying 
eyes,  shrinking  from  public  notice,  a  sweet 
holy  of  holies  in  our  human  life,  which  it  seems 
sacrilege  to  inrade.  The  homestead  altar  of 
such  a  man  -as  Richard  Salter  Storrs  has  been 
these  many  years  in  such  an  enclosure  where  a 
royal  womanhood  has  reigned,  richly  endowed, 
gracious,  generous  and  wise.  Even  as  we  write 
these  memorial  lines,  she  who  was  his  wife  more 
than  fifty  years  is  being  buried  from  his  sight. 
No  tribute  of  words  can  do  her  justice  or  ade¬ 
quately  indicate  his  loss.  The  conspicuous 
man  has  the  larger  half  of  himself  in  the 
shadow ;  there  is  a  hemisphere  always  turned 
away  from  the  sun  of  his  own  popular  favor. 
Y'et  it  is  this  shadowed  part  that  has  closest 
relations  to  himself  as  the  sunshine  shows  him 
to  his  fellows.  The  home  life  of  Dr.  Storrs  has 
been  the  ground  work  of  his  growth  in  power 
and  those  who  know  him  beet  cannot  do  other 
than  give  expression  to  their  heartfelt  sympathy  , 
by  speaking  of  bis  departed  wife  as  one  of  the 
beet  types  of  our  royal  womanhood.  R.  A.  S. 

Evangelist  E.  P.  Marvin  of  Lockport,  New 
York,  is  holding  union  meetings  at  Rose,  New 
York,  these  a  powerful  work  of  grace  is  in  pro¬ 
gress.  Mr.  Marvin  was  long  pastor  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church  in  Lockport,  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  late  Dr.  William  C.  Wiener,  in 
the  First  Church,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  him 
as,  needless  to  say,  be  is  by  the  people  generally 
of  that  fair  city,  where  he  has  bad  his  home  for 
about  two  score  years, — if  that  is  not  making 
him  out  rather  well  in  years.  However  that 
may  be,  he  is  yet  a  man  of  power,  in  the  pulpit 
and  conference  room. 
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A  MEW  8ECBBTABT  FOB  THB  MEW  TOBK 
SABBATH  COMMITTF.E. 

The  Rev.  W.  8.  Hubbell,  D.D.,  recently  of 
Buffalo,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  New 
York  Sabbath  Committee  to  enter  its  service  as 
co  Secretary  with  Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  begin  his  work  early  in  February.  The 
Committee  has  taken  this  step  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Secretary  Atterbury,  to  relieve  him 
after  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  service  of  a 
part  of  his  duties,  and  in  order  more  effectively 
to  meet  the  enlarged  demands  of  Greater  New 
York  and  to  make  the  infiuence  of  the  Commit 
tee  felt  more  widely  throughout  the  State  and 
country.  The  Sunday  question  is  assuming  more 
and  more  importance  both  on  its  religious  and 
on  its  secular  side.  We  are  glad  that  the  Sab 
bath  Committee  with  its  long  expreience  and 
with  the  practical  wisdom  which  has  marked  its 
course  in  the  past,  proposes  to  meet  the  issues 
which  are  confronting  us  with  renewed  pressure. 

Dr.  Hubbell  is  well  fitted  for  the  position 
which  he  assumes.  After  graduating  at  Yale, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Civil  War  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Major  and  Adjutant  General 
of  a  division.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  theological  studies,  graduated  at 
.\ndover,  was  settled  as  a  pastor  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  then  for  fifteen  years  over  the  North 
Church  in  Buffalo.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent 
all-round  ability  in  affairs,  and  just  now  an 
executor  of  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  the  late 
David  M.  Stone  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
His  brethren  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  will 
recall  his  efficient  services  in  behalf  of  the  In¬ 
dians  throughout  the  State.  Doubtless  be  will 
not  forget  their  interests,  while  pushing  the 
vastly  important  work  now  taken  in  hand. 

The  public,  we  are  sure,  will  be  glad  to  notice 
that  Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbury  still  shares  fully  in 
it.  He  has  rendered  a  noble  public  service  for 
now  these  many  years,  and  well  deserves  the 
partial  relief  which  will  come  to  him.  It 
may  be  said  with  no  element  of  flattery  in  it, 
that  no  man  in  our  whole  country  is  so  well  in¬ 
formed  touching  the  laws  and  literature  of  the 
Sabbath  in  its  relations  to  Church  and  State,  as 
is  the  now  senior  Secretary  of  our  honored  Sab¬ 
bath  Committee.  The  Sabbath  in  its  practical 
and  institutional  aspects  was  never  more  “a  live 
issue’’  than  in  this,  our  time.  The  religious 
public  will  welcome  this  reinforcement  of  the 
Committee. 


They  love  a  quiet  Sabbath  over  in  Scotland,, 
notwithstanding  the  representations  of  some 
newspapers  and  speakers  to  the  contrary.  They 
are  to  open  a  great  Exposition  in  Glasgow 
shortly,  and  among  others,  no  less  a  man  than 
Councillor  D.  M.  Stevenson,  championed  the 
opening  of  the  Palace  on  Sunday.  In  urging 
the  new  departure,  he  said  that  Knox  travelled 
on  Sundays,  wrote  letters  on  Sundays,  and  en¬ 
tertained  on  Sundays.  At  this  stage,  however,  a 
deputation  of  some  300  persons  waited  upon  the 
Town  Council  to  petition  the  members  not  to 
open  the  Palace  on  Sundays.  It  was  headed  by 
Lord  Overtoun  and  Lord  Inverclyde,  and  was 
the  largest  and  most  representative  deputation 
ever  received  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation.  It 
achieved  its  object.  They  have  considered  of 
the  matter  in  all  its  bearings  over  there,  and 
prefer  to  keep  one  day  of  the  seven  for  rest  and 
religion,  for  church  and  home  purposes. 


The  Brooklyn  Daily  Standard  Union  of  Mon¬ 
day  last,  January  10th,  g.vee  a  likeness  of  Dr. 
Cuyler,  by  way  of  celebrating  his  76th  birth¬ 
day.  Replying  to  the  questions  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  paper.  Dr.  Cuyler  said  the  past  year 
had  been  one  of  the  happiest  be  had  ever  passed. 
His  work  he  said  was  largely  preaching  to  young 
men  and  writing  for  the  religious  papers— and 
he  was  chock  full  of  it.  For  fifty-two  years  he 
had  not  been  laid  aside  for  a  single  Sunday. 


DB.  JACKSOM’S  BBBAND. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  has  this  reference  to 
one  whom  we  all  honor:  “The  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  North  this  year  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  was  for  years  a 
pioneer  missionary  in  Alaska.  He  has  now  been 
sent  by  the  United  States  Government  to  Lap 
land  to  purchase  reindeer,  for  use  in  relief  expe 
ditions  to  Alaska.  He  sailed  last  Saturday  for 
Liverpool,  and  Christiana  in  Norway,  and  will 
thence  proceed  to  Lapland.  This  is  a  rare  expe¬ 
rience  for  so  dignified  a  personage  as  an  Assem¬ 
bly  Moderator.  We  hope  our  Dr.*Goetchius  [pre¬ 
sent  Moderator  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly]  will  not  be  sent  on  any  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Cuba  or  Hawaii.  We  must  have  one 
Moderator  in  the  country.’’ 

Our  Richmond  contemporary,  intends  a  little 
humor  for  those  able  to  read  between  the  lines. 
We  receive  it  in  good  part,  and  should  have  done 
so  had  it  gone  to  the  length  of  suggesting  that 
our  Moderator  enter  Winona  in  May  next  drawn 
by  four  reindeers,  by  way  of  booming  that 
healthful  resort.  But,  we  take  it,  it  is  not  the 
incidents,  but  the  ultimate  purpose,  of  Dr.  Jack 
son’s  errand  that  gives  it  importance  and  dig¬ 
nity.  He  is  really  aiding  the  Government,  the 
War  department,  to  save  human  suffering  and 
life.  The  endeavor,  whether  it  succeeds  or  not, 
commends  itself  to  all  intelligent  and  humane 
people.  And  of  all  men,  the  Northern  Modera- 
or  has  the  knowledge,  the  experience,  and  the 
hardy  push  for  such  enterprise. 


A  COMPLETE  VIMDICATIOM. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  John  E  Parsons  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New 
York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society  very 
effectually  exposes,  and  disposes  of,  the  un 
founded  charges  of  persecution  by  members  of 
that  body,  of  a  man  once  employed  by  the  Soci¬ 
ety  and  dismissed  for  sufficient  cause.  The 
false  charges  against  the  Society’s  executive 
officers  have  been  very  widely  circulated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  by  Mr.  Varley,  an  evan¬ 
gelist  who  has  been  prominent,  in  certain  circles 
for  many  years.  His  zeal  has  overrun  his 
knowledge  and  discretion,  and  has  led  him  into 
acts  of  indecorous  and  un-Christian  hostility  to 
men  who  are  above  the  possibility  of  any  just 
reproach  in  such  a  case,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Var 
ley  has  been  indebted  for  encouragement,  intro¬ 
duction  and  support  in  his  work  here  and  else¬ 
where.  The  dismissed  missionary  has  succeeded, 
for  a  time  at  least,  in  imposing  upon  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  charity  of  some  of  our  best  men ;  but 
Mr.  Parsons  exposes  the  whole  imposture  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  complaint  of 
injustice  in  the  future.  The  employment  of  some 
unusual  means  to  secure  evidence  of  his  unworthi- 
nees  is  fully  warranted  by  the  persistence  and 
sly  duplicity  of  the  imposter.  True  charity 
deals  with  such  cases  in  the  most  summary  and 
effective  way.  R.  A.  S. 


We  congratulate  Dr.  C.  C.  Hall  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  work  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Union  Settlement,  on  their  good  for¬ 
tune  in  securing  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Harris 
Ely  Adriance  to  take  charge  of  the  religious 
meetings  of  that  growing  enterprise.  Mr.  Adri¬ 
ance  is  a  member  of  Westchester  Presbytery, 
within  the  bounds  of  which  he  was  for  six  years 
a  pastor,  at  Pelham  Manor.  He  there  proved 
himself  an  able  man  in  the  pulpit,  and  in 
affairs  generally,  so  that  every  class  in  the  com¬ 
munity  came  to  know  and  love  him.  That  he 
will  approve  himself  “a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,’’  in  hie  new  relatione,  we 
have  the  utmost  confidence.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adriance  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  West 
Fifty-sixth  street— the  latter,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  having  entirely  recovered  her  health. 


The  Washington  Post  gives  a  pretty  full  report 
of  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe  of  the 
New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  the  New  Year.  Taking  his  text 
at  Revelation  v.  1,  which  he  termed,  “the  book 
of  divine  purposes,’’  he  unrolled  no  pessimistic 
chapters  in  his  review;  all  was  inspiring.  Even 
disappointments  were  to  turn  out  triumphs: 
“Some  have  been  disappointed,’’  said  Dr.  Rad¬ 
cliffe,  “that  the  silver  cord  of  arbitration,  with 
which  we  hoped  to  bind  together  English  speak¬ 
ing  nations,  has  been  loosed.  But  instead  of 
silver  we  shall  have  gold.  The  yellow  gleam 
amio  Alaskan  icebergs  has  summoned  adven¬ 
ture  and  hope,  and  given  pressure  and  stimulus 
for  coming  years.  And  then  Hawaii  waits  and 
Cuba  reaches  forth  her  hands.’’  Again  :  “The 
year  summons  us  sharply  to  discern  the  west 
ward  march  of  empire.  The  child  is  born  who 
will  see  the  placid  surface  of  the  Pacific  tossed 
in  the  tumult  of  the  conflicting  ambitions  and 
civilizations  of  the  race. ’’  The  vast  resources 
of  field,  of  mine  and  mill  were  glanced  at;  the 
progress  of  discovery,  and  of  science  generalljr, 
noted,  and  lastly  the  chapter  of  the  dead  was 
presented  as  affording  both  inspiration  and 
warning. 


A  MEW  DEPABTt'BE. 

The  Presbyterian  Union,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  given  to  discussions  of  matter  chiefly  if 
not  always  ecclesiastical,  which  seemed  to  belong 
rather  to  the  Presbytery,  has  changed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  monthly  meetings,  by  which  it  has 
given  them  a  new  interest.  On  Monday  evening 
there  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  Savoy  HoteL 
and  instead  of  any  discussion,  which  might, 
bring  out  difference  of  opinion,  we  had  a  lecture^ 
on  astronomy  by  Professor  Servies,  who  is  the- 
author  of  several  popular  books.  The  room  was 
darkened  and  a  great  number  of  photographs  of 
stars  and  comets  were  thrown  upon  the  screen, 
which  gave  a  new  impression  of  the  infinite 
spaces  above  us,  in  which  there  were  suns  in¬ 
numerable,  with  planets  revolving  around  them, 
and  comets  soaring  or  plunging  with  inconceiv¬ 
able  swiftness  into  the  depths  of  the  universe. 
Nothing  could  have  been  at  once  more  fascinating 
and  more  instructive.  If  the  Committee  provide 
such  entertainments  as  this,  the  meetings  of  the- 
Union  will  never  be  dull.  They  will  be  attended 
by  increasing  numbers,  and  add  not  only  to  the 
entertainment,  but  to  the  instruction  and  real 
intellectual  and  spiritual  profit  of  us  all. 


^The  Church  of  the  Strangers  has  voted  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Central  Congregational  Church,  West 
Fifty-seventh  street,  near  Eighth  avenue,  for 
$8.’),000.  The  old  building  on  Mercer  street  will 
not  be  abandoned  until  the  lease  expires,  on  May 
1st.  The  new  church  building  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,100,  with  a  chapel  seating  about. 
200.  It  will  be  called  the  Deems  Memorial 
Church  of  the  Strangers.  A  memorial  service- 
should  be  held  in  the  Mercer  Street  Church, 
before  it  is  torn  down  or  given  to  other  than  re¬ 
ligious  usee. 


Mr.  Moody  is  again  at  Carnegie  Hall,  having 
begun  on  Monday  last  with  two  meetings.  Ho 
will  continue  right  through  the  week,  the  hours 
of  service  being  at  10  .30  A.M.,  and  3  P.  M.  Ab 
everybody  knows,  almost,  the  Hall  is  in  West 
Fifty  seventh  street.  The  Broadway  Tabernacle 
meetings  will  be  resumed  on  January  17th,  when 
Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon  and  other  pastors  will  speak. 


All  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  thirty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  Woman’s  Union  Mis 
sionary  Society,  which  will  be  held  January 
19th,  1898,  at  2  P.M.,  at  the  Manager’s  room 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  Bible  House, 
Fourth  avenue  and  Eighth  street.  Addresses 
from  Miss  M.  C.  Lathropand  Miss  G.  R.  Ward, 
India,  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Mott. 


January  13,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


KEEP  THE  LATCH  STRING  OUT. 

A.  Parke  Burgess,  D.D. 

That  was  a  good  and  brotherly  thought  of  Dr. 
Cuyler:  “Keep  the  latch  string  out  for  Brother 
Mills,  when  he  is  done  Bostonizing. ’’  The 
latch  string  is  the  good  old  orthodox  sign  of 
brotherly  hospitality. 

Whenever  a  good  man  takes  a  turn  that  is  ex- 
aeptional,  and  seems  erratic,  why  are  we  so 
^ick  to  prophesy  that  evil  and  not  good  will 
•ome  of  it  ?  These  are  days  in  which  excep¬ 
tional  and  unexpected  things  are  constantly  hap¬ 
pening.  They  are  times  of  freedom,  and  energy. 
Men  think  boldly,  think  rapidly,  think  ear- 
•estly.  If  there  is  any  quicker  way  to  help  the 
kingdom  along,  and  help  men  into  it,  God’s 
wide  awake  servants  are  excusable  if  they  seek 
that  way;  even,  if  they  experiment  somewhat, 
to  find  it. 

The  coming  together,  and  mixing  up,  and 
oroesing  of  lines  so  noticeable  now,  may  not  be 
wholly  of  evil  tendency.  We  'should  have  faith. 
“God  keepeth  watch  above  his  own.’’  The¬ 
ology  is  a  progressive  science,  and  doing  good  is 
a  progressive  art.  Love’s  revelations  are  still 
going  on,,  and  Paul  may  still  be  saying:  “Yet  I 
show  you  a  more  excellent  way.  ’  ’  Leaven  works 
by  the  process  of  mixing.  The  dough  must  be 
stirred  and  kneaded,  to  bring  it  to  the  proper 
consistency.  1  know  our  pre-millenarian 
brothers  interpret  leaven  to  stand  for  evil,  in 
every  case.  And  they  cite  “the  leaven  of  un- 
righteonsness. ’’  But,  if  there  is  a  leaven  of  un¬ 
righteousness,  does  this  not  imply  that  there 
may  be  and  is,  also,  a  leaven  of  righteousness  ? 
There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  “yeast  cake,’’ 
and  one  may  be  better  than  another. 

They  may  Unitarianize ^Brother  Mills;  and, 
again.  Brother  Mills  may  evangelize  them.  For, 
by  testimony  from  eminent  Unitarians,  this 
evangelizing  process  is  above  many  things,  just 
what  they  need ;  and  the  lack  of  it  accounts  in 
part  for  their  marked  ensmallment,  by  a  steady 
ratio,  the  last  many  years. 

Unitarians  must  be  differentiate,  if  we  would 
judge  them  intelligently.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  one  of  their^leading  'ministers,  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  pastor  when  I  was  in  good  old  Plymouth 
•ounty,  told  me  that  he  ranke  with  the  evan¬ 
gelical  wing  of  this^body;  and  that  he  had 
▼astly  more  in  common  with  the  Orthodox 
churches  than  *with  the  drift  away,  fly-away 
wing  of  his  own’church.  He  was  grieve  by 
the  horizontal,  latitudinarian,  thin-spreading 
type  of  thought  that  was  becoming  a  Unitarian 
fad  ;  and  saw^no  hope  for' the  future,  from  that 
side. 

Twenty  four  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Edward  C. 
Towne,  who  classe  himself  with  the  liberal 
Unitarians,  just  after  the  May  anniversary, 
wrote  an  article  in  which  he  said  there  was 
■nthing  in  the  annual^review  which  “containe 
very  much  promise  for  the  future.’’  He  said 
that  Uoitarianism  had  already  passed  the  highest 
point,  a  dozen  years  before.  He  testified  that  he 
always  found  the  truest  liberalism  coupled  with 
religious  earnestness,  in  other  Christian  bodies, 
and  the  most  enfeebling  dogmatic  narrowness, 
in  his  own.  He  quoted'one  of  their  leading 
divines  as  saying:  “Unitarianism  is  dying  out 
in  the  West;’’  and  went’on’.to  say:  “1,  myself, 
have  seen  it  languishing  in  one  place,  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  liberal  Methodism;  in  another  because 
the  congregational  minister „was  so  Catholic; 
and  in  another  because  the  Presbyterian  pulpit 
was  built  upon  Charity.’’  He  said,  further, 
that  hie  own  “contrasted  unfavorably  with 
•ther  churches  in  essential  religious  energy.’’ 
And  to  illustrate  the  fact,  he  stated  that  in  the 
anniversary  just  closed,  at  the  communion  ser¬ 
vice  there  were  less  than  two  hundred  persons 
present ;  of  these  lees  than  forty  were  men ;  and 
«f  the  men,  lees  than  twenty  were  ministers. 
But  at  the  banquet  served  that  same  day,  by  the 
.-hurch.  there  were  more  than  fifteen  hundred 


present  I  “The  divines  who  meet  nowhere  else, 
meet  there.  ’  ’ 

Some  twenty- five  to  thirty  years  ago.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Bellows,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  Unitarian  thought,  sent  his  son 
to  Union  Theological  Seminary,  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry.  Meeting  the  doctor  about  that 
time,  I  asked  him  why  he  took  such  chances  of 
narrowing  the  “Liberal  Christianity’’  of  his 
family.  He  answered  that  he  wanted  his  boy 
to  know  both  sides,  and  decide  for  himself;  the 
teaching  he  would  receive  at  Union  would  make 
him  a  better  Christian  and  a  more  thoroughly 
grounded  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  fifty  years  pastor  in  Har¬ 
vard  College,  was  so  essentially  orthodox  that 
his  ministrations  were  useful  and  acceptable  in 
any  orthodox  pulpit,  and  into  them  he  was  often 
invited. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  in  his  elab¬ 
orate  work,  “Orthodoxy :  Its  Truths  and  Errors,  ’’ 
concedes  more  to  evangelical  belief  than  he 
claims  for  the  liberal  side.  He  affirms  the 
essential  truth  of  the  leading  orthodox  dogmas, 
though  he  expounds  them  by  a  philosophy  that 
might  be  questioned.  Rev.  Dr.  John  O.  Means, 
a  Nestor  of  the  undiluted  Congregational  faith, 
reviewing  Dr.  Clarke’s  book,  said:  “It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  him  so  inwardly  in  agreement  on 
not  a  few  such  vital  points  as  that  of  a  super¬ 
natural  revelation,  the  doctrines  of  sin,  regenera¬ 
tion,  justification  and  the  divine  decrees.’’  And 
the  Christian  Era,  a  Baptist  paper,  said  of  this 
work:  “It  is  refreshing  in  these  days  to  find  a 
Unitarian  clergyman  uttering  such  earnest 
words  of  loyalty  to  the  Son  of  God.’’ 

Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  ex-President  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  and  long  the  pastor  of  the  old  Unitarian 
Church  in  Portland,  in  an  article  in  the  Bibli¬ 
otheca  Sacra,  moat  earnestly  sets  forth  views 
that  are  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  purest 
orthodoxy.  In  it  he  says,  “the  New  Testament, 
with  its  doctrines  of  atonement,  of  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  man  to  God,  does  no  violence  to  the 
highest  moral  sense;  nor  does  it  conflict  with 
the  highest  idea  of  an  unchangeable  Creator, 
whose  will  and  purpose  are  our  only  measure 
and  rule  of  right.  .  .  .  The  Christian  religion 
is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable,  nor  incredible  in 
its  offers  of  forgiveness,  in  its  assurance  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Calvary  may  take  away  our  sins.’’ 

Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  Sears,  who,  as  an  author 
and  preacher  holds  brilliant  rank  among  Uni¬ 
tarian  ministers,  among  whose  numerous  rela¬ 
tives  I  was  pastor  a  few  years  on  Cape  Cod,  in 
his  volume  entitled  :  “The  Heart  of  Christ,’’  is 
as  a  whole  fairly  sampled  by  this  extract:  “I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  Unitarians  who 
receive  the  Gospel  message  in  its  integrity 
should  forego  the  power,  the  inspiration,  the 
renewing  ^race  which  the  Logos  doctrine  has 

ever  had  among  the  followers  of  Christ . 

It  would  invest  every  communion  table  with  the 
almost  visible  presence  of  a  Divine  Redeemer, 
and  with  the  very  fragrancy  of  heaven ;  for,  its 
worship  would  blend  joyously  with  the  worship 
around  “the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb’’ ; 
and  the  church  on  earth  and  the  church  above 
would  join  in  the  music  of  one  Coronation  Song : 
“Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive 
honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing.’’ 

In  1873  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Bos¬ 
ton  laid  the  corner  stone  for  a  new  house  of 
worship.  Over  that  stone  the  pastor.  Rev.  Dr. 
Robbins,  delivered  these  words  of  consecration : 
“Let  it  be  laid  with  reverence  and  gratitude  and 
love  to  God,  our  Heavenly  Father;  and  to  His 
blessed  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.  Let  it  be  laid  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  ’  ’ 

Unitarian  Churches  which  have,  after  these 
types,  risen  to  a  vigorous  evangelical  thought 
and  life,  have  prospered  in  strength  and  useful¬ 
ness  ;  those  that  have  not.  have  sunken  to  the 


insignificance  of  a  cult,  or  social  club,  and  goes 
no  farther.  But  it  is  evident  there  is  some  of 
the  leaven  of  evangelical  righteousness  among 
them,  and  by  Brother  Mills’s  talent  and  zeal, 
it  may,  let  us,  faintly,  at  least,  hope  be  made 
to  pervade  the  whole  lump,  until  all  shall  bs 
leavened.  And  let  this  sentiment  be  cultivated  : 
“We  want  no  more  heresy  trials.’’ 

ONE  PERFECT  MAN. 

Facing  the  duties  and  possibilities  of  a  new 
year,  one  needs  something  close  at  hand  by 
which  to  steady  his  heart,  and  which  may  stim¬ 
ulate  his  trust  in  God.  The  Christ  of  Christ¬ 
mas  is  a  little  child  ;  one  that  we  can  cherish 
and  embrace.  He  brings  us  near  to  the  Father. 
It  is  the  “faith  talent’’  of  a  child  that  opens 
around  it  a  realm  of  belief  in  the  unseen,  which 
later  is  tilled  by  the  divine  presence.  But  those 
who  have  gone  past  their  Christmas  into  tho 
hard  business  year,  need  a  Christ  who  is  well 
named  in  Scripture  “the  Son  of  Man, ’’ “the 
man  Christ  Jesus.’’  The  “faith  talent’’  of  a 
full  grown  man  is  not  required  to  struggle  with 
a  belief  in  a  Saviour  who  was  divine,  but  hia 
chief  difficulty  is  in  accepting  the  fact  that  He 
is  human  also,  and  that  our  human  life  has  been 
glorified  by  the  presence  of  one  perfect  man. 
The  continual  emphasis  of  Christ’s  divinity  to 
the  exclusion  of  His  humanity  has  taken  out  of 
our  faith  an  essential  part  of  the  meaning  of 
His  advent  Christ  “tasted  death  for  every 
man,’’  and  so  He  faced  life  for  every  man.  He 
was  “tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are  yet 
without  sin’’;  that  is,  our  Lord  lived  a  perfect 
life  in  a  world  that  is  full  of  all  that  )s  evil. 

The  sorrowful  heart  of  Hamerton  thought  cre¬ 
ation  was  a  failure,  but  he  forgot  that  one  per¬ 
fect  created  being  shows  it  to  be  a  success.  The 
cry  that  man  is  a  failure,  and  that  annihila¬ 
tion  would  be  a  saving  mercy,  grows  louder 
every  year ;  but  it  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  in 
Christ  we  have  the  consummate  flower  of  the 
race.  All  doubt  and  distrust  are  met  by  His 
perfectness  as  a  man  no  lees  than  by  His  power 
as  God.  The  prophet  calls  him  “a  man  of  sor¬ 
rows  and  acquainted  with  grief,’’  to  prove  to  us 
not  that  Jesus  was  the  saddest  of  men,  but  that 
though  He  was  Divine,  He  had  experience  of 
sorrow  and  was  acquainted  with  grief.  So  the 
perfect  man,  Christ  Jesus  stands  here  side  by 
side  with  His  struggling,  suffering  brother  men. 

The  fear  of  emphasizing  the  example  of  Jesus 
deprives  us  of  much  comforting  communion 
with  Him.  We  believe  in  character  rather  than 
in  conduct ;  and  there  is  a  grave  oversight  in 
the  statement  of  Dr.  George  Gordon  in  his  late 
book  that,  “The  imitation  of  Christ  is  the 
chief  concern  of  the  church  to-day.’’  The  new 
life  is  not  first  of  all  a  change  of  conduct,  but  a 
change  of  heart.  Character  is  first  always  in 
our  religion.  But  granting  the  character,  the 
power  behind  conduct,  that  which  Jeeus  gives 
when  we  become  sons  of  God,  then  the  question 
of  conduct  IS  vital  and  the  value  of  an  ideal  life 
“in  the  flesh’’  becomes  immense.  If  we  can 
take  His  hand  we  shall  not  stray;  if  we  drink 
His  spirit,  we  shall  be  safe  I  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  power  of  Christ’s  example  is  not 
weakened,  but  rather  enhanced  by  this  perfect 
manhood.  Men  say  that  the  example  of  Christ 
is  too  high  for  us;  and  that  it  is  negatived  by 
its  impracticability;  and  they  lower  the  stand¬ 
ard  ;  they  say  Jesus  was  only  another  of  us.  We 
believe  in  Christ  like  people,  but  to  put  our¬ 
selves,  or  to  put  any  one  on  the  same  plane 
with  our  Lord  brings  him  down  to  our  level  for 
naught.  He  could  not  hold  our  trust  if  He 
were  not  the  inimitable  Master.  We  believe  in 
the  unspeakable  'gift  of  God;  and  are  infinitely 
glad  as  the  transrormipg  work  goes  on.  Let  us 
receive  the  Christ  as  little  children  whose  hearts 
hold  the  Christmas  star  as  the  waters  hold  the 
sky  in  their  serene  depths.  The  perfect  man 
Christ  Jesus  in  us,  is  both  a  hope  of  glory  and 
the  bliss  of  constant  progress  toward  perfection. 
Such  be  our  joy  now  ana  all  the  year ! 

R.  A.  S 
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SACRIFICE  CONSIDERED  AS  MEANS  OF 
PERSONAL  UPLIFT. 

Bermoa  Preached  in  the  Madison  Square  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  New  Tork,  January  9,  1898,  by  the 
Pastor,  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D. 

‘  ‘  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  for 
because  thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast 
not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son;  that 
in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multi¬ 
plying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed,  as  the  stars 
of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  up¬ 
on  the  sea-shore." — Geneeie  22:  1617. 
Abraham  lived  as  long  before  Christ  as  we 
live  after,  almost  exactly,  and  four  thousand 
years  is  a  long  way  to  go  hubting  for  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  a  oineteenth  century  discourse;  still 
three  religions  to-day  own  Abraham  as  father; 
and  a  man  who  from  a  point  forty  centuries 
away  can  still  set  the  pace  for  the  best  religious 
thought  of  the  world,  is  a  perennial  fountain 
to  be  drawn  upon  by  every  earnest  student  of 
human  character,  and  by  every  man  religiously 
ambitious,  who  desires  to  know  the  means  by 
which  character  can  be  built  up  into  power  and 
widened  out  to  broad  effects. 

Nor  must  we  allow  our  contemplation  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  the  experience  touched  upon  in  our 
text,  and  developed  in  our  chapter,  to  be  em¬ 
barrassed  or  discouraged  by  any  such  considera¬ 
tion  as  that  Abraham  was  by  nature  constructed 
on  a  larger  scale  than  we,  and  that  therefore  hie 
experience  and  hie  acquisitions  have  no  practi¬ 
cal  pertinence  to  men  and  women  with  our  slow 
pace  and  native  limitations.  It  is  not  necedsary 
and  probably  would  not  be  just  to  deny  that 
men  do  differ  from  one  another  in  their  original 
make ;  and  that  there  ia  a  sense  in  which  it  is 
true  that  some  men  are  born  great,  and  some 
men  born  small ;  and  that  no  amount  or  quality 
of  horticulture  will  make  a  white  birch  the 
rival  of  an  elm  or  an  oak.  But  if  Abraham  was 
by  nature  more  immensely  a  man  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries  or  many  of  his  successors, 
then  that  fact,  so  far  from  making  hie  life  and 
experience  of  no  value  to  us  in  our  efforts  to 
become  a  little  leas  small,  makes  it  all  the  mure 
valuable  for  the  purpose,  on  the  principle  that 
the  larger  a  life  is,  and  the  bigger  its  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  more  tremendous  accordingly  its 
disciplines,  the  more  there  is  for  our  small 
regards  to  fasten  to,  and  the  more  easily  and  im¬ 
pressively  visible  the  processes  of  its  enlargement, 
and  the  inward  and  outward  effects  of  its  discip 
lines,  will  become. 

Nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  there  is  all 
that  inherent  difference  between  men  that  out¬ 
ward  indications  might  seem  sometimes  to 
suggest.  As  was  remarked  here  a  year  or 
more  ago,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  St 
Paul,  for  example,  would  ever  have  put  his 
mark  on  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and,  still 
less,  laid  his  hand  in  pressure  on  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  nineteen  hundred  years  of  the  world,  by 
virtue  of  anything  that  St.  Paul  inherently  was. 
Undoubtedly  be  was  naturally  bright  rather 
smkrt  and  with  native  capabilities  that  made 
education  possible  and  advantageous:  he  was  a 
fiery  and  irrepressible  young  bigot,  which,  so 
far  from  being  an  infallible  symptom  of  great¬ 
ness,  quite  as  readily  admits  of  the  opposite  con¬ 
struction.  But  be  unquestionably  became  great. 
He  was  great  before  he  was  through.  In  that 
respect  be  was  like  a  cannon-ball,  which,  in  and 
of  itself,  is  as  limp  and  helpless  and  meaning¬ 
less  a  thing  as  there  is  a  going,  but  which 
becomes  a  sort  of  metallic  blizzard  and  chunk  of 
omnipotence  when  it  has  a  hundred  pounds  of 
exploded  dynamite  behind  it.  Paul  understood 
all  this  fact  in  regard  to  himself  and  expressed 
it  as  plainly  as  Greek  would  let  him.  He  knew 


that  he  was  great  but  great,  with  a  greatness 
that  never  made  part  of  him  till  he  was  past 
thirty  and  till  the  greatness  of  the  God,  to 
whom  he  bad  supremely  yielded,  entered  him 
and  made  his  human  soul  the  theatre'of  divine 
experience  and  his  human  debility  the  basis  of 
divine  effects. 

So,  while  it  would  be  inexact  to  imagine 
that  there  were  not  already  great  beginnings 
wrapped  up  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  even 
young  Abraham,  still  we  must  not  seek  in 
any  such  fact  too  much  of  the  explanation  of 
what  old  Abraham  was,  and  of  what  old  Abra¬ 
ham  was  able  to  do.  While  a  great  deal  doubt¬ 
less  depends  on  native  constitution,  still  more 
depends  on  training,  and  a  great  deal  more  yet 
depends  on  the  way  we  take  our  training.  It  is 
one  of  the  principles  upon  which  we  are  ccm- 
etructed — and  which  holds  true  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  being,  body,  mind  and  heart  alike — 
that  nothing  which  is  brought  to  us  can  become 
true  part  of  us,  except  as  we  react  upon  that 
which  is  brought  to  us.  Even  the  ground  is  not 
fertilized  by  the  rain,  except  as  it  opens  itself 
up  to  receive  the  rain.  It  is  not  fertilized  by 
the  rain  that  falls  upon  it  and  slides  off,  but  by 
the  rain  that  falls  upon  it  and  slides  in.  It  is 
the  stomach’s  reaction  upon  the  food  that  con 
verts  food  into  fieeb.  The  mason  can  lay  a  stone 
into  the  stone  wall  that  be  is  building,  and  that 
stone  can  become  part  of  the  wall  without  any 
reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  the  other  stones 
adjacent,  but  when  it  is  living  things  you  are 
dealing  with,  results  come  only  just  in  the 
measure  in  which  the  recipient  throws  himself 
into  the  thing  that  is  thrown  into  him.  You 
can  present  an  idea  to  a  child,  and,  if  that  were 
all,  education  would  be  as  simple  a  process  as 
putting  an  empty  slase  beneath  a  running  faucet 
and  holding  it  there  till  it  is  full ;  but  there 
will  be  no  educational  results  in  presenting  the 
idea  to  the  child  except  in  the  measure  in  which 
the  child  presents  itself  to  the  idea. 

And  this  truth  is  only  more  superlatively  true  as 
soon  as  you  step  into  the  area  of  moral  li  fe  and  rela 
tione.  Some  men  are  worn  by  the  burdens  they 
carry,  and  some  men  are  built  up  and  widened 
out  by  them.  You  have  seen  a  boulder  held  in 
the  grasp  of  a  growing  tree.  You  know  that  the 
tree  hates  the  boulder  and  the  boulder  hates  the 
tree.  They  are  as  close  together  as  they  can  get, 
and  yet  as  absolutely  distinct  from  one  another 
as  they  can  be.  That  is  the  way  that  some  men 
take  hold  of  the  duties  that  come  to  them  to  be 
done;  they  will  seize  hold  of  them  with  the  sav¬ 
age  tenacity  of  an  oak  root,  but  they  hate  them 
all  the  same.  Tree  remains  tree,  and  boulder 
remains  boulder.  They  remain  they,  and  duty 
remains  duty.  No  reciprocity.  No  reaction. 
Nothing  that  you  could  call  moral  digestion. 
They  may  perform  the  duty,  but  it  leavee||them 
where  it  finds  them — like  a  bushel  of  grist  that 
goes  through  the  hopper  and  between  the'stonee, 
and  comes  out  meal,  but  it  has  done  nothing  for 
the  stones. 

It  is  that  principle  that  makes  so  remark¬ 
able  the  words  of  our  Lord  when  He  said : 
“It  is  my  meat  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Me.”  There  you  have  the  truth  put,  and  in  the 
use  of  just  that  same  gastric  illustration  we 
employed  a  moment  or  two  ago.  Moral  diges 
tion.  God  presenting  His  will  to  Christ,  Christ 
presenting  Himself  to  God’s  will :  the  whole 
performance  full  of  reciprocity.  The  will  of 
God  done  in  that  manner  of  cordial  thorough¬ 
ness  that  converted  it  into  personal  tissue  in  the 
doer,  just  as  actually  and  literally  as  the  bread 
you  eat  with  a  whetted  appetite  becomes  trans¬ 
muted  into  the  material  of  your  own  body. 

There  is  the  same  difference  in  different  men’s 
ways  of  encountering  the  disappointments  of 
life.  Some  men  let  their  disappointments  into 
their  hearts  in  a  way  that  makes  those  hearts 
bigger,  mellower  and  sweeter.  But  sometimes, 
alas,  those  disappointments  lie  chafingly  against 


the  heart  in  much  the  way  that  the  bark  of  the- 
oak  root  becomes  calloused  and  toughened 
against  the  boulder  that  it  gripe  and  that  it 
hatee  and  that  it  strives  defiantly  to  crush. 
There  is^ nothing  on  earth  or  in  heaven  that  is 
more  beautiful,  or  that  means  more,  than  the 
sweet  face  and  the  radiant  smile  of  a  man  or 
woman  who  is  in  sorrow— a  sort  of  human  rain¬ 
bow  made  of  sunshine  and  shower.  It  is  the 
impression  of  just  such  a  gentle  acceptance  of 
trial  and  disappointment  that  is  left  upon  our 
minds  when  we  read  in  the  seventh  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  of  those  arrayed  in  white,  who  came  out 
of  great  tribulation,  but  who  are  now  before  the> 
throne  of  God,  and  neither  hunger  any  more  nor 
thirst  any  more,  and  God  wipes  away  all  teaiB 
from  their  eyes.  If  you  have  studied  the  life  of 
St.  Paul  with  any  regard  to  the  infiuences  which 
operated  to  secure  in  him  wealth  of  expenenecr 
and  beauty  of  spirit,  you  have  felt  that  in  somo 
way  the  tenderness  and  sweetness  that  more  and 
more  distinguished  him  as  he  grew  towards  old 
age  were  the  reappearance,  in  forme  of  feeling; 
and  expression,  of  the  burdens  and  dietressea 
with  which  his  life  had  been  so  richly  seasoned, 
and  to  which  he  had  surrendered  himself  iik 
such  nobility  of  submission.  David’s  Twenty- 
third  Psalm,  evidently  written  when  he  was  far 
on  in  years,  carries  in  it  certain  elements  that 
could  have  come  only  from  the  alembic  of  sor¬ 
row,  and  could  have  been  produced  only  by  ono 
who  had'not  only  suffered,  but  who  had  hospita¬ 
bly  received  and  entertained  hie  sufferings,  and 
allowed  them  free  scope  to  work  within  him 
depth  of  purpose,  width  of  prospect  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  spirit.  And  of  course  when  we  read  that 
our  Lord  was  made  perfect  by  suffering  we 
understand  very  readily  that  it  was  not  the  sim¬ 
ple  fact  of  being  distressed  that  made  him  per¬ 
fect,  but  along  with  that  the  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
ciplines  of  his  troubled  life  he  did  not  resist,  nor 
hold  aloof,  but  permitted  to  mingle  freely  and 
in  their  own  way  with  the  currents  of  hie  expe¬ 
rience. 

Now  all  of  this  brings  us  back  to  the  old  patri¬ 
arch  who  came  out  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
We  could  reconstruct  probably  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  moral  and  religious  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  his  Elastern  home  at  the  time  when, 
he  set  forth  on  his  tragic  career  of  emigration. 
But  however  many  correct  details  we  might  suc¬ 
ceed  in  working  into  the  picture,  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  and  prominent  feature  would  be  that  he 
left  country  and  kindred  behind  him  at  the 
impulse  of  an  authority  which  he  distinctly 
recognized  as  divine,  and  that  he  not  simply  did* 
the  will  of  that  authority  in  a  manner  of  brutal 
slaviehnees,  but  that  he  adopted  that  will  into 
his  own  purpose,  and  warmed  it  with  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  his  own  personal  feeling  and  affection,. 
In  that  way,  instead  of  carrying  in  mere  toil¬ 
someness  the  burden  of  expatriation,  he  put  the» 
burden  under  bis  feet,  and  was  by  the  means 
lifted  a  little  way  into  the  region  of  the  divins 
light  and  friendship.  In  other  words  he  fronted 
the  divine  discipline,  reacted  upon  it  with  that 
energy  of  character  which  was  perhaps  natively 
his,  and  so  fulfilled  in  himself  the  words  spoken 
by  the  Lord  two  thousand  years  later,  “It  is 
My  meat  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me.’’ 

And  Abraham  was  already  beginning  to  grow 
great.  Not  only  was  there  induced  in  him 
added  forcefulnees  of  character  by  the  gracious 
adoption  into  himself  of  the  divine  intention 
which  he  served,  but  the  air  grew  clearer  above 
him — as  it  always  does  to  a  man  who  mounts 
skyward  upon  the  ladder-rounds  of  cordial  obe¬ 
dience — and  the  prospect  grew  broader  about 
him  ;  the  meaning  of  his  own  migration  became 
disclosed  to  him,  and  even  the  future,  toward 
which  his  wanderings  were  to  conduct,  traced 
themselves  before  bis  eye  in  dim  outline  and 
long  perspective.  Indeed  a  man  never  begins  < 
to  climb  Godward  without  moving  at  the  same, 
time  closer  to  God’s  purposes  and  to  the  distant: 
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times  in  which  those  purposes  are  going  to  be 
fulfilled.  It  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  laws 
and  nature  of  spiritual  things  that,  as  soon  as 
Abraham  began  to  do,  with  the  uttermost  shred 
of  bis  being,  the  great  will  of  God,  he  should 
begin  to  know  the  great  purposes  of  God,  and 
should  see  coming  centuries  commence  to  grow 
populous  with  the  hosts  of  them  that  should 
call  themselves  after  the  name  of  Abraham  and 
worship  the  God  of  Abraham.  But  if  the  foun 
dations  of  a  large  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  God’s 
kingdom  upon  earth,  were  laid  for  him  by  this 
initial  act  of  obedience,  still  greater  accessions 
of  personal  power,  insight  and  foresight,  were  to 
be  wrought  out  in  him  by  a  sharper  discipline 
yet  to  come. 

Abraham  loved  Isaac  with  that  immense 
affection  with  which  only  such  a  father  could 
love  his  boy.  He  was  his  only  boy,  so  that 
the  whole  tide  of  paternal  passion  was,  as  it 
were,  penned  within  the  close  confines  of  that 
single  child.  But  that  was  but  a  part  of  it, 
and  presumably  the  smallest  part.  The  old 
man’s  soul  had  been  feeding  upon  God’s  prom¬ 
ise  and  growing  upon  the  great  prospect  of  a 
nation  holy  unto  the  Lord,  and  during  all  the 
years  since  Isaac  had  been  promised  to  him  the 
boy  had  figured  in  hie  regard  as  the  channel 
along  which  God’s  great  national  assurances 
were  to  move  to  their  ultimate  and  glorious 
fulfillment.  And  after  hie  big  heart  had  for 
years  been  growing  fat  on  this  magnificent  ex¬ 
pectancy  there  comes  the  command  of  the  Lord 
to  sacrifice  hie  eon  1 

I  know  of  no  story  that  for  simple,  ten¬ 
der  sublimity  will  match  or  even  approach 
the  recital  given  to  us  in  the  Twenty-second  of 
Genesis,  of  the  way  in  which  Abraham  went 
about  to  do  the  Lord’s  command.  The  most 
impressive  feature  of  the  story  is  not  that 
Abraham  did  as  be  was  told  to  do.  A  dog 
can  do  what  he  is  told  to  do;  a  machine 
can  do  what  it  is  told  to  do.  The  supreme 
beauty  of  the  patriarch’s  act  does  not  lie  even 
in  those  touches  of  fatherly  tenderness  toward 
little  Isaac,  which  are  wrought  with  such  mar¬ 
velous  delicacy  into  the  Bible  story,  so  that  you 
can  almost  hear  the  old  man’s  sigh  when  he 
reached  the  point  where  on  the  third  day  of  the 
journey  he  “lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
place  afar  off’’;  and  so  that  you  can  almost 
feel  the  tears  in  his  trembling  voice  as  be  said 
to  the  wondering  boy,  “My  eon,  God  will  pro 
vide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt- offering. ’’ 
When  you  remember  all  that  that  little  life 
meant  to  him,  there  is  a  great  wealth  of  sweet¬ 
ness  in  the  narrative  that  crowds  it  close  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  sublime.  But  even  that,  let 
me  insist,  is  not  the  supreme  feature  of  the 
patriarch’s  act.  The  point  up  into  which  his 
colossal  deed  spires  is  not  that  in  the  moment, 
when  he  took  the  knife  to  slay  the  sacrifice,  his 
heart  beat  with  agonizing  tenderness  toward  his 
child— bis  only  son  Isaac— but  that  his  heart, 
even  in  that  moment  of  exquisite  torture, 
throbbed  in  full,  strong  loyalty  to  the  God  from 
whom  the  fatal  command  issued.  Abraham 
was  continuing  to  grow  great.  It  does  not 
cover  the  matter  at  all  to  say  that  you  do  not 
understand  how  Abraham  could  ever  have  im¬ 
agined  that  God  gave  him  such  a  command.  You 
would  understand  it  readily  enough  if  you  were 
familiar  with  the  notions  and  customs  that  pre 
vailed  in  Abraham’s  time.  Of  no  more  imme¬ 
diate  interest  is  it,  just  now,  to  wonder  bow 
God  could  ever  have  uttered  to  Abraham  an  order 
seemingly  so  conntradictory  to  the  best  and 
sweetest  sentiments  planted  in  us  by  nature  and 
fostered  by  the  Gospel.  The  only  matter  that 
concerns  us,  at  the  moment,  is  this,  that  here 
was  an  act  that  was  going  to  cost  him  abso¬ 
lutely  everything  that  he  held  dear  on  earth,  and 
yet  he  moved  to  the  performance  of  that  act 
with  steadiness  of  purpose,  with  a  loyalty  to 
God  in  which  there  was  no  tremor,  and  with  a 


quiet  and  affectionate  acceptance  and  adoption  of 
God’s  will,  able  to  say  without  query  and  with¬ 
out  reserve,  “The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away:  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.” 

You  know  his  hand  was  stayed  at  the  very  verge 
of  the  sacrificial  act,  but  the  result  had  been 
wrought  that  God  purposed  for  Abraham.  He 
had  put  the  old  man  to  the  supreme  test  and  be 
had  stood  it.  He  had  put  his  personal  loves 
and  his  long  national  hopes  under  his  feet  and 
stood  upon  them,  and  mounted  upon  them,  and 
grown  greater, — Abraham  had, — and  gotten  up 
to  where  God  was,  that  great,  close,  loving  and 
vast  reality  and  Almighty  Father,  that  his  own 
human  heart  became  mighty  in  its  strength, 
royal  in  its  confidences,  and,  as  we  read  in  the 
verses  that  come  immediately  after,  his  eye 
opened  out  in  still  longer  and  clearer  vision 
toward  the  centuries  of  God’s  earthly  kingdom 
that  were  on  the  way.  If  you  will  let  your 
warmed  and  enkindled  intelligence  work  its  way 
into  the  intimacies  of  the  narrative  you  will 
feel  Abraham’s  big  soul  in  the  very  process  of 
growing  bigger;  and  his  loving  heart  in  the 
process  of  growing  tenderer ;  and  his  grip  upon 
the  Eternal  Father  in  the  process  of  growing 
tighter ;  as  he  bent  himself  to  do  the  will  of  God 
and  as  he  opened  his  heart  to  let  in  the  will  of 
God.  He  could  have  slain  Isaac  in  grim  resig¬ 
nation  to  God’s  word  and  have  become  not  only 
no  fatter  but  leaner,  but  he  grew  upon  the  will 
of  God  because  he  treated  it  not  as  medicine, 
but  as  bread.  And  Abraham  was  able  to  be¬ 
come  the  “father  of  the  faithful’’  the  world 
over  and  history  through,  because  he  pastured 
his  soul  upon  the  ordinances  and  purposes  of 
God,  and  moved  over  a  rough  pathway  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  trial,  with  a  steady  consciousness  of 
the  fact  that  that  path  was  a  blessed  highway  of 
God’s  own  engineering. 

From  that  I  want  to  go  on  and  say,  in  a  few 
words,  that  every  life  has  in  it  an  ingredient 
that  carries  the  flavor  of  the  tired  disciplines 
of  the  aged  Abraham.  There  is  no  cup  that  has 
nut  its  dregs:  no  life  that  has  not  its  passages 
that  remind  us  of  the  sad  Patriarch’s  journey  to 
Mount  Moriah,  and  even  of  the  little  altar  upon 
which  the  darling  of  one’s  heart  has  to  be  laid. 
The  journey  toward  the  place  of  offering  may 
not  be  always  so  agonizing,  norths  sacrifice  that 
is  laid  upon  the  wood  always  so  unspeakably 
precious,  but  there  is  no  one  of  us  that  has  not 
heard,  that  does  not  bear,  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
calling  out  to  us  with  something  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  with  which  it  addressed  Abraham, 
requiring  us,  too,  to  carry  burdens  that  make 
our  shoulders  tired,  and  to  surrender  treasured 
hopes  that  make  our  hearts  ache.  In  other 
words,  there  is  enough  of  steep  highway — made 
out  of  difficulties  and  disappointments- that  we 
each  of  us  have  to  climb,  to  give  to  all  the  op 
portunity  to  share  with  Abraham  the  blessing 
that  crowned  hie  tender  surrender,  and  to  rise 
along  a  pathway  of  bard  but  gentle  obedience 
into  a  profounder  knowledge  of  God  and  a  richer 
experience  of  his  power  and  grace. 

If  I  am  speaking  to  any  one  to  whom  God  is 
an  idea  rather  than  a  person  and  a  friend,  let 
me  say  to  you  that  you  cannot  faithfully  tread 
the  bard  pathway  of  sweet  submission  without 
coming  out  more  and  more  into  that  same  clear, 
genial  sky  of  a  Fatherly  presence  into  which 
Abraham  entered,  as  be  traveled,  tired  and 
footsore  and  heart  stricken,  the  toilsome  and 
clouded  journey  of  humble  and  tender  sacrifice. 

If  the  imagery  just  used  seems  to  be  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  misty,  mountain  ground,  it  is  only 
because  this  whole  discourse  shaped  itself  in  a 
moment  of  profound  experience  which  came  to 
me  when  I  was  out  among  the  hills  of  Switzer¬ 
land  one  day  last  summer.  I  bad  started  from 
Miirren  early  in  the  morning  to  make  the  ascent 
of  the  Schilthorn.  It  is  rather  of  an  awkward 
place  to  reach,  but  amply  compensating  if  one 
arrives  there.  The  morning  started  in  fairly 


hopefully.  The  clouds  had,  to  be  sure,  an  in¬ 
determinate  way  of  coming  and  going,  that 
tinged  my  hopes  with  dashes  of  misgiving,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  outlook  was  promising,  enough 
so,  at  any  rate,  to  sustain  my  spirits  and  keep 
me  moving.  But  either  because  I  rose  or  be¬ 
cause  the  clouds  settled,  it  was  not  long  before 
they  and  I  met,  the  prospect  shortened,  the  air 
grew  heavy  and  only  the  valley  remained  visible 
up  from  which  I  had  for  a  couple  of  hours  been 
clambering.  It  is  not  amusing  to  climb  up 
unknown  slopes  that  are  blanketed  with  cloud. 
It  is  always  possible,  in  such  case,  that  you  will 
never  reach  your  destination,  and  also  possible 
that  you  will  never  be  able  to  retrace  your  steps 
to  the  low  ground  where  your  ascent  began. 

And  a  fact  which  the  climber  is  very  apt  to 
forget  is,  that  under  circumstances  like  those  1 
have  specified,  if  the  path  you  are  upon  is  dis¬ 
tinct  enough  so  that  you  cannot  miss  it,  and  is 
steadily  up,  so  that  you  are  in  no  danger  of 
dropping  off  on  to  low  ground,  and  is,  withal, 
long  enough,  it  is  absoutely  safe  to  keep  tread¬ 
ing  it;  for  there  was  never  a  mountain  cloud 
yet,  in  Switzerland  or  anywhere  else,  that  would 
not,  bye  and  bye,  at  its  higher  altitudes  at  any 
rate,  crumble  up  into  fragments  of  sunshine  and 
break  out  into  open  prospect,  and  glorious 
heaven,  if  the  mist  saturated  mountaineer  would 
take  counsel  with  hie  hopes  rather  than  with  his 
fears,  and  urge  his  tired  steps  till  the  way 
opened  up  and  out  into  the  glittering  firmament 
above  the  cloud,  where  the  incessant  shining  of 
the  sun  always  makes  the  day  glorious  and  the 
near  and  undimmed  stars  forever  fill  the  night 
with  a  weird  and  holy  splendor.  And  as  after 
hours  of  moist  and  meaningless  tramping — 
always  upward— an  occasional  rift  helped  me, 
almost  more  to  feel  than  to  see,  the  presence  of 
the  great  upper  world,  that  I  was  close  on  the 
under  edge  of,  and  as  then  at  last  a  wide  frank 
break  in  the  cloud  rolled  away  the  curtain  that 
had  for  so  long  been  hanging  between  me  and 
the  glories  of  Northern  Switzerland,  and  as  the 
dense  masses  of  cloud  now  appeared  everywhere 
stretched  below  me,  a  vast  sea  of  filmy  white¬ 
ness,  punctured  on  all  sides  by  snowy  mountains 
that  stood  up  like  frosted  islands,  in  that 
moment  of  thrilling  surprise,  the  whole  meaning 
of  life,  with  its  mysteries,  its  uncertainties,  its 
toilsomeness,  and  its  long  paths  stretching  always 
laboriously  upward,  broke  upon  me  with  a  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  a  surety  that  will  leave  my  life 
always  richer  and  brighter  because  of  that 
moment’s  revelation  and  benison.  It  taught  me 
in  a  new  way  which  I  can  never  forget,  that 
the  path  up  into  the  light  of  God  and  into  the 
joy  and  comfort  of  his  presence,  lies  through  a 
region  of  cloud,  where  all  that  one  can  see  at 
times  is  the  narrow  path  he  is  treading— a  path 
that  is  toilsome  because  it  is  full  of  ascent,  but 
that  every  inch  of  upward  ground  that  is  gotten 
weariedly  but  patiently  over  brings  the  toiler 
by  so  much  nearer  to  the  spot  where  the  cloud 
leaves  off,  the  day  opens  in,  the  things  that  have 
been  unseen  become  the  only  realities,  and  the 
very  labyrinth  of  cloud  which  has  been  threaded 
only  makes  the  bright  world  more  beauteous  and 
the  solid  world  more  solid  and  sure. 

And  so  we  are  going  back  to  our  work-a  day 
life  comforted  and  strengthened.  We  need  not 
go  three  days’  journey  to  Mount  Moriah  in 
order  to  erect  an  altar  and  offer  a  sacrifice ;  there 
is  place  for  an  altar  everywhere,  and  the  first 
uneasy  burden  that  comes  to  us  to  be  borne,  the 
first  expensive  duty  that  comes  to  us  to  be 
done,  if  borne  with  the  gentle  obedience  with 
which  Christ  bore  his  heavier  cross,  and  done 
with  the  tender  submission  with  which  Abraham 
laid  upon  the  wood  his  precious  offering,  will 
likewise  take  us  up  a  little  way  through  the 
cloud  toward  the  clear  shining,  and  give  us  in¬ 
timations,  at  least,  of  the  same  voice  of  promise 
that  spoke  peace  to  troubled  Abraham  and  that 
made  blessed  even  bis  hour  of  struggle  and  pain. 
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The  Sacked  Books  of  the  East.  Translated 
by  Various  Oriental  Scholars,  and  Edited 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  F.  Max  Mhller.  American 
Edition.  Volume  I.  The  Upanishads. 
Translated  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  F.  Max  Mhller. 
Parts  I  and  I[.  New  York:  Christian  Lit 
erature  Company.  1897.  S2.50. 

The  original  series  of  these  important  works 
B  already  too  well  known  to  the  learned  public 
to  need  any  very  extended  introduction.  It  has 
been  recognized  as^the]  most  extensive  collection 
of  translations  of  foreign  religious  literatures  in 
any  language,  and  the_ names  of  the  eminent 
scholars  who  .  have^. furnished  the  versTo^  have 
stood  ~a8~a"^arantee  .of~thei*r  accuracyr*"  But 
tbe  price  at  which  the  entire  set  has  been  sold 
has  been  a  barrier  to  its  acquisition  by  any 
except  those  possessed  of  means,  by  libraries, 
or  by  those  whose  studies  made  it  an  absolute 
■ecessity.  The  present  publication  has  changed 
all  this,  and  the  entire  set,  complete  in  twelve 
volumes,  is  now  accessible  at  the  very  reasona¬ 
ble  price  ^of  1.30.  The  series  is  issued  by  sub¬ 
scription,  one  (double  volume)  every  three 
months.  The  original  twenty-four  will  thus 
appear  as  twelve  in  two  years.  A  special  preface 
by  the  general  editor,  indicates'that  the  publi- 1 
cation  is  authorized  and  that  there  is  in  it  no 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Clarendon 
Press,  the  original  publishers,  and  as  the  new 
plates,  from  which  this  edition  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  are  the  exact  duplicates  of  those  used  in 
the  earlier  publication,  there  is  no  danger  of 
misprints  or  typographical  errors.  The  paging 
is  also  identical,  so  that  references  to  the  set 
may  be  found  with  the  same  ease  as  in  the 
twenty-four  volumes.  The  paper  is  good  and 
the  binding  durable,  though  of  a  color  not  quite 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  value  of  a  series  like  the  present  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  words  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  at 
Lystra,  when  they  stated  that  Qod  had  “left  not 
himself  without  witness.’’  From  such  works 
we  are  able  to  gather  the  evidence  of  these  wit¬ 
nesses,  reproduced  in  written  religious  docu¬ 
ments.  And  in  so  doing  we  can  measure  the 
extent  to  which  divine  illumination  left  endur¬ 
ing  marks  on  the  human  mind  in  various  locali¬ 
ties  and  under  varying  circumstances.  Works  of 
this  character  also  enable  us  to  gain  positive 
knowledge  of  the  exact  teachings  of  non-Chris¬ 
tian  religions  from  the  authoritative  documents 
and  depositories  of  the  same.  The  study  of 
comparative  religion  is  one  that  is  yearly  grow¬ 
ing  in  interest  and  importance  and  any  publica¬ 
tion  which  opens  this  field  widely  to  scholars 
and  thinkers  is  of  benefit  not  only  to  them,  but 
to  the  cause  of  truth.  To  missionaries  such  in¬ 
formation  is  an  absolute  sine  qua  non.  Another 
valuable  aspect  of  this  publication  is  closely 
connected  with  the  foregoing,  and  is  found  in 
the  apologetic  usefulness  of  it.  Christianity 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  comparison  of  its 
benefits  with  those  of  any  other  system.  Such 
juxtaposition,  on  the  contrary,  only  serves  to 
set  forth  its  excellence  and  vast  superiority. 
The  amount  of  nonsense  which  has  been  set 
down  as  religious  wisdom  by  the  unaided  mind 
of  man,  is  prodigious,  but  it  is  only  by  means 
of  such  comparison  that  its  full  extent  can  be 
brought  out.  Still,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
chaff  there  are  grains  of  truth  and  it  is  not 
beneath  Christian  dignity  to  garner  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  them.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  such  a 
process  that  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  true 
contents  of  “natural”  religion  and  theology. 
We  are  only  too  apt  from  our  vantage  point  of 
revelation,  to  look  down  with  pity  or  scorn  upon 
the  so-called  religions  of  other  peoples,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  important  and  advantageous  to 
Know  the  steps  which  God  in  flis  providence  has 
pursued  with  men  and  races  less  highly  favored, 
’'he  verv  fact  of  the  nreeent  decay  of  the  ethnic 


religions  makes  it  more  instructive  to  learn  the 
original  state  from  which  they  fell. 

This  first  volume  contains  a  sort  of  summary 
of  the  Vedic  literature,  and  is  of  special  interest 
being  classed  by  the  Hindus  as  a  part  of  their 
“revealed”  writingp. 

The  Providential  Order  of  the  W’orld.  By 
Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York :  1897.  62. 

This  book  consists  of  the  twelve  Gifford  Lec¬ 
tures,  delivered  a  year  ago  before  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  in  which  city  Dr.  Bruce  is  the 
Professor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament 
Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  College.  Lord 
Gifford,  in  endowing  the  foundation,  provided 
that  the  purpose  aimed  at  should  be  knowledge 
of  God,  to  be  arrived  at  by  scientific  processes. 
Revelation,  accordingly,  can  not  be  an  author¬ 
ity,  much  less  a  final  authority,  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  :  but  only  one  of  numerous  phenomena 
to  be  impartially  studied,  and  given  such  weight 
as  its  merits  as  testimony  shall  be  found  to 
warrant.  Dr.  Bruce  has  in  this  book  given  a 
new  proof  of  his  breadth  of  mind  and  sympathy, 
in  that,  although  a  theologian,  he  has  approached 
hie  theme  with  the  scientific  spirit,  and  has 
followed  carefully  the  inductive  method.  The 
lectures  necessarily  deal  largely  with  evolution, 
which  the  author  accepts  as  established  with 
the  possible,  or  probable,  exception  of  man’s 
psychical  nature.  And  he  carefully  points  out 
that  the  absence  of  even  this  exception  offers 
great  advantages  to  theism.  He  stands  upon 
what  has  long  seemed  to  us  the  unassailable 
position  that  evolution  in  no  way  dispenses  with 
a  Creator,  but  only  defines  his  method,  and 
leaves  ample  room  within  it  for  supernatural 
religion.  It  is  strange  and  deplorable  that  this 
position  is  not  taken  by  Christian  thinkers  and 
teachers,  instead  of  denial  of  evolution,  from 
which  denial  they  are  certain  to  be  driven  by 
unassailable  facte.  That  there  is  now  still  an 
unfilled  gap  between  the  inorganic  and  the 
organic;  and  another  gap  between  animal  and 
man  ;  is  certain.  But  the  probability  that  this 
gap  can  never  be  filled  is  daily  growing  less. 
And  Christian,  devout  thought  should  refrain 
from  asserting  that  its  filling  will  displace  God 
from  the  universe.  God  has  too  often  been  thus 
conditioned  in  man’s  philosophy,  only  to  have 
the  philosophy  overthrown ;  belief  in  God  dis¬ 
credited  among  the  unthinking  v  and  a  tedious 
and  painful  readjustment  of  theories  to  facts 
made  neceesary.  Dr.  Bruce  has  done  a  great 
service  in  these  lectures  were  this  the  only  point 
cleared  and  emphasized. 

But  there  is  very  much  more.  There  is  a  fine 
exposition  and  analysis  of  various  philoeopbiee  of 
the  universe,  as  those  of  Spinoza,  Schopenhauer, 
Hartman,  etc.  These  are  handled  with  entire 
respect,  but  with  unsparing  lucidity  of  insight 
and  statement;  and  with  thorough  exposure  of 
fallacies.  Dr.  Bruce  concedes  that  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  world  can  make  out  a  strong  case 
on  ex  parte  testimony  but  he  makes  out  an  un¬ 
answerable  case  for  optimism  on  a  broader  view 
and  a  safer  induction.  The  book  is  equally 
stimulating  to  thought  and  to  hope. 

Selected  Poems.  By  George  Meredith.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1897.  61.75. 

The  most  prominent  note  of  these  poems  is, 
perhaps,  the  poet’s  love  of  nature,  and  his  deep 
sympathy  with  all  her  moods.  Yet  it  is  not  so 
much  nature  in  herself,  as  the  thoughts  she  has 
suggested  to  the  poet  that  we  mainly  find  here. 
The  Thrush  in  February  is  a  good  example  of 
the  rumination  which  grows  out  of  the  poet’s 
observation.  He  broods  over,  rather  than  re¬ 
sponds,  to  what  he  sees.  There  is  a  strongly 
picturesque  quality  in  his  poetry  of  nature, 
yet  the  picture  is  always  a  point  of  departure 
for  the  philosophy  as  in  the  charm insr  contrast 
between  the  home  children  playing  in  the 
orchard  and  the  vagrant  children  on  the  heath, 
with  the  far-reachine  thoushts  to  which  it  sivee 


birth,  in  The  Orchard  and  the  Heath.  So  with 
the  exquisitely  musical  stanzas  on  The  LarK 
Ascending.  It  is  impossible  not  to  compare 
them  with  Shelley’s  Skylark  but  with  all  their 
melody  and  sympathy  they  are  lacking  the 
spontaneity  and  the  inspiration  of  Shelley. 
While  neither  Shelley  nor  Keats  with  all  their 
forced  rhymes  would  have  treated  milli-ons  as 
Meredith  does  twice  over. 

There  is  a  true  dignity  in  all  the  varied 
rhythms  of  this  collection,  yet  the  rugged 
wilfulnees  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  prose  style  often 
crops  out,  especially  in  such  poems  as  Melampns 
— the  good  doctor— and  The  Appeasement  of 
Demeler,  which  with  great  strength  and  beauty 
fails  of  classical  simplicity  by  this  feature. 
Meredith’s  poems  are  indeed  emphatically  of 
this  century  and  this  end  of  the  century.  His 
philosophy  is  of  it — though  it  is  not  a  pessimis¬ 
tic  philosophy.  Perhaps  the  interesting  poem, 
Martin’s  Puzzle,  which  deals  with  the  world-old 
problem  of  the  trials  of  the  good,  best  expresses 
his  ultimate  thought  with  its  noble  ending, 
which  foresees  the  universal  harmony  into  which 
the  discords  of  earth  must  at  last  find  resolution. 
But  nowhere  is  the  modernity  of  the  writer  more 
eivdent  than  in  the  ballads,  of  which  there  are 
a  number— some  of  them  very  beautiful.  The 
simple  style  is  there,  the  true  old  ballad  melody, 
but  not  the  simple  views  of  life,  the  old  world 
view  of  love.  As  in  all  our  modern  novels,  that 
which  divides  them  from  the  novels  of  a  former 
day  is  that  in  them  love  is  no  more  a  beautful 
romance  but  a  perplexing  problem,  so  it  is  in 
these  ballads  of  Meredith. 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting  Sonnets  in 
the  volume,  and  one  would  suppose  that  in  the 
Sonnet  this  poet  would  be  at  his  best,  yet  in 
these  Meredith  hardly  strikes  his  highest  note. 
The  most  satisfying  poems  in  the  collection, 
with  all  their  philosophizing  are  those  in  which 
the  poet  and  the  outer  world  come  into  touch. 

Rampolli  :  Growths  From  a  Long-Planted  Root, 
Being  Translations,  New  and  Old,  Chiefiy 
From  the  German;  Along  With  a  Year’s 
Diary  of  an  Old  Soul.  By  George  Mac¬ 
Donald.  New  York  and  London :  Long¬ 
man’s,  Green  and  Company. 

This  is  such  fruit  as  we  should  expect  from 
the  old  age  of  an  author  who  has  delighted  us 
in  his  many  works  with  peculiarly  fresh  and 
helpful  views  of  God  and  man.  His  active 
mind  has  occupied  itself  at  intervals  for  years 
in  trying  to  “carry  over,  ”  as  he  puts  it,  the 
wealth  of  our  language  into  another.  Of  course 
it  is  spiritual  wealth  which  has  most  appealed 
to  him.  Other  wealth  has  had  little  value  in 
his  eye.  So  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  trans¬ 
lations  from  Nova] is  leading  the  way.  When 
we  turn  to  those  from  Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland, 
and  the  rest,  we  find  the  same  note  present. 
There  are  a  few  from  the  Italian.  The  transla¬ 
tions  are  concluded  with  Luther’s  Song  Book 
complete.  They  are  all  done  with  great  care  to 
be  literal,  and  to  convey  in  English  some  sense 
of  the  original  form  as  well  as  matter.  The 
last  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  at  length  with 
“A  Year’s  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul,”  being  poeti¬ 
cal  meditation  broken  into  cantos,  one  for  each 
month  of  the  year.  The  whole  volume  is  in 
unison,  and  may  serve  such  a  purpose  as  Amiel’s 
Journal.  It  belongs  to  the  contemplative, 
aspiring  side  of  life,  and  is  rich  with  help  for 
one  who  will  enter  its  domain  with  sympathetic 
spirit. 

Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailors.  Tales  of 
1812.  By  James  Barnes.  With  Numerous 
Illustrations  by  R.  F.  Zogbaum  and  Carlton 
T.  Chapman.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
New  York:  tl.50. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  new  books  on  the 
subject,  there  must  be  a  growing  interest  in  the 
sea  and  sailors.  We  find  all  kinds,  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Mahan’s  valuable  “Life  of  Nelson,”  and 
Spear’s  long  and  full  “History  of  Our  Navy,  ” 
down  to  the  shorter  and  lees  important  works, 
which  sre  also  of  value  because  tbev  out  into 
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popular  form  the  thrilling  tales  of  our  naval 
history,  and  arouse  a  desire  to  seek  for  fuller  in¬ 
formation  The  book  before  us  belongs  to  this 
latter  class,  and  does  not  pretend  even  to  give 
biographical  sketches  of  our  most  distinguished 
heroes,  although  many  of  their  deeds  are  neces¬ 
sarily  chronicled  in  its  pages,  but  the  author's 
desire  was  to  recall  the  courage  and  heroism  of 
our  brave  seamen,  the  “old  time  Jackies,”  and 
he  admits  that  he  has  made  use  of  some  of  the 
picturesque  traditions  of  the  service,  as  well  as 
of  the  hgures  and  records  of  State  papers.  To 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  naval  cir¬ 
cles,  every  one  of  these  tales  is  familiar,  but 
they  are  freshly  and  pleasantly  told,  and  many 
of  them  will  be  new  to  a  large  majority  of  their 
readers,  especially  to  the  young  people,  who  will 
feel  a  thrill  of  patriotic  pride,  and  a  new  inter¬ 
est  in  the  brave  tare  and  tine  ships  that  carry  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  all  over  the  world,  and  are 
always  ready  to  defend  their  country’s  honor 
and  strike  a  blow  for  the  oppressed, 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Unlike  Mrs.  Barr’s  other  books.  The  King's 
Highway,  deals  with  life  in  New  York  as  it  is 
to-day.  Nicholas  Loyd  had  a  genius  in  the 
great  financial  operations  which  move  the  world. 
His  eon  Stephen,  however,  was  a  son  astray  in 
the  luxurious  home  of  the  wealthy  financier. 
His  were  not  working  brains,  he  said.  He 
could  not  plot  and  scheme  and  sell  things  that 
had  no  existence.  He  wanted  to  see  and  handle 
hie  work.  He  detested  the  conventionalities 
which  his  father's  position  imposed  upon  him, 
and  as  his  father  and  he  could  not  meet  on  the 
same  grounds,  the  son  went  off  to  the  East  Side 
to  live.  He  became  estranged  from  his  family, 
except  his  loyal  sister  Alice,  a  beautiful  charac¬ 
ter  throughout  the  book.  Steve  would  have 
found  it  hard  work  to  get  his  livintr,  with  his 
hands,  for  he  was  of  a  roving  nature,  had  it  not 
been  for  Alice,  who  sent  him  of  her  allowance 
when  he  got  into  a  hard  place.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  he  becomes  a  hero  and  his  life  is 
spent  in  the  service  of  others.  (Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  New  York.  $1.25.) 

It  is  generally  sufficient  to  ensure  a  boy’s  in> 
terest  in  a  bock  to  say  that  Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
is  its  author.  He  has  helped  to  make  many  of 
the  world’s  heroes,  especially  our  American 
heroes,  real  living  characters  to  our  young  peo¬ 
ple.  The  True  Story  of  General  Grant,  the 
American  Soldier,  is  the  fourth  volume  in  the 
aeries  of  “Children’s  Lives  of  Great  Men,”  and 
in  it  he  gives  a  full  record  of  our  illustrious 
general,  from  his  boyhood  in  the  Ohio  tan  yard, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  strangely 
varied  life,  hie  courage  in  war,  and  his  quiet 
heroism  in  facing  illness  and  death.  It  is  an 
inspiring  story  and  well  told  and  makes  the  best 
of  reading  for  both  boys  and  girls.  (Lothrop 
Publishing  Company,  Boston.  $1.50.) 

We  take  pleasure  in  noting  the  appearance  of 
two  additional  volumes  in  the  Lutheran  Com 
mentary  on  the  New  Testament.  They  are  num¬ 
bered  yiii.  and  ix.,  and  contain  respectively 
expositions  of  1  Corinihians  vii-xvi,  2  Corinthi¬ 
ans  and  Galatians,  and  the  Epistles  of  James, 
Peter,  John  and  Jude.  The  authors  of  the  three 
parts  of  the  first  volume  are  Drs.  Henry  E 
Jacobs,  the  general  editor  of  the  series,  George 
F.  Spieker  of  Philadelphia,  and  Carl  A.Swensson 
of  Bethany  College,  Kansas.  Professor  R.  F. 
Weidner  of  Chicago  is  the  author  of  the  second. 
The  expositions  are  plain  and  without  ostenta¬ 
tious  display  of  erudition,  but  sound  and  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  denominational  element  is  for  the 
most  part,  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
typography  is  good  and  clear;  the  text  com¬ 
mented  upon  is  indicated  by  Clarendon  type. 
(New  York.  Christian  Literature  Company. 
tl.50  each. ) 

Dr.  Albert  F.  Blaisdell’s  A  Practical  Physi¬ 
ology,  A  Text  Book  for  Higher  Schools,  differs 


from  other  text  books  on  this  subject  in  one  or 
two  particulars.  It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in 
including  a  study  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  tobacco  and  other  narcotics  upon  the 
bodily  life,  as  is  required  by  the  laws  of  many 
of  the  States.  It  is  practical  in  giving  a  care 
fully  arranged  set  of  experiments  which  can  be 
inexpensively  performed  in  school  or  at  home  by 
any  one  without  previous  training.  In  this 
way  practical  facts  and  principles  can  be  em 
phasized  and  impressed  upon  the  pupil.  Aside 
from  these  innovations  the  book  is  practically 
the  same  as  many  others.  Some  condensed  work 
in  Anatomy  prefaces  the  study  of  the  functions 
of  an  organ,  and  the  author  is  to  be  commended 
in  that  he  does  not  introduce  too  much  of  the 
Anatomy,  which  makes  the  study  hard  and 
wearisome.  (Ginn  and  Company,  Boston. 
«1..30.) 

“Witches  and  warlocks,  signsand  spells,”  are 
woven  through  every  page  of  Violet  Hunt’s 
ghastly  story,  Unkist,  Unkind,  a  volume  which 
has  been  in  circulation  in  England  and  is  now 
republished  in  this  country.  There  are  points 
of  interest  in  the  way  it  depicts  the  absorbing 
power  of  antiquarian  research,  but  to  us  the 
tale  seems  impossible  and  altogether  false  in  its 
conceptions  of  healthy  every  day  living.  The 
words  quoted  by  the  heroine  on  page  251  give 
title  to  the  book  and  strike  the  keynote  of  the 
tragic  ending  of  the  story.  We  turn  from  it  to 
a  simpler  form  of  literature  with  a  sense  of 
relief.  ( Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.25.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Ihe  opening  editorial  in  The  School  Journal 
of  December  18th,  on  “The  Teacher  and  His 
Times,”  should  be  read  and  pondered  not  only 
by  teachers,  but  by  parents  and  all  interested 
in  the  great  subject  of  educa'tion.  The  writer 
calls  attention  to  the  sad  fact  that,  although  so 
much  thought  is  given  to  educational  methods 
which  are  unquestionably  greatly  improved,  and 
school  houses  are  more  comfortable,  and  life  is 
30  much  easier  and  more  luxurious  in  every 
way,  still  as  a  rule  our  people,  young  as  well  as 
old,  are  not  as  happy  and  cheerful  in  the  pei- 
formance  of  their  regular  duties  as  they  were  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  this  general 
dissatisfaction  is  on  the  increase.  He  thinks 
that  young  people  miss  the  vigorous  co  opera¬ 
tion  between  home  and  school  that  prevailed 
with  the  “New  England  idea,”  and  that  also 
much  is  owing  to  the  demoralizing  “outside 
influence”  of  sensational  newspapers  and  the 
p(X)r  stuff  now  usually  offered  by  our  theatres 
to  audiences  largely  made  up  of  children  and 
young  people.  The  practical  advice  with  which 
the  article  closes  that  our  teachers  debate  these 
questions  at  their  gatherings,  “and  lay  on  the 
shelf  for  the  time  being  the  crossing  of  t’s  and 
the  dotting  of  i’s,  ”  is  excellent  and  timely. 

The  Youth's  Companion  not  only  furnishes 
its  readers  the  beet  of  matter  all  through  the 
year,  but  has  now  prepared  for  each  of  its  sub 
scriberi  a  charming  calendar  for  1898.  Groups 
of  figures  in  quaint  costumes  printed  in  color  on 
three  panels  make  it  an  attractive  ornament  for 
a  writing  desk  or  table,  and  is  a  pleasant  greet¬ 
ing  from  the  publishers  on  this,  the  seventy 
second  birthday  of  their  valuable  paper.  Among 
the  many  attractions  promised  for  the  coming 
year  are  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Recollections  of  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam,  who  was  his  most  intimate 
friend  at  Eton  as  well  as  Tennyson’s;  Senator 
Hoar’s  accounts  of  New  England  life  sixty  years 
ago;  with  scientific  articles  by  Professor  Shaler, 
Percival  Lowell,  and  Professor  Trowbridge; 
papers  on  political  oratory  by  Speaker  Reed, 
Justin  McCarthy  and  Henry  Watter«on ;  with 
five  good  serials  and  short  stories  and  tales  of 
adventure  by  many  of  our  best  writers. 

After  his  year’s  experiment  with  the  low  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  $1  a  year  the  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Byrd,  is  obliged  to  confess  it  a  failure  finan 
daily,  and  to  announce  a  return  to  the  original 
subscription  price  of  $3,  at  the  same  time  assur¬ 
ing  his  readers  that  if  thev  continue  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Quarterly  at  this  higher  price,  the 
size  of  each  number  will  be  enlarged  at  least 
one  fourth,  making  a  book  of  two  hundred  pages 
instead  of  a  hundred  and  sixty.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  called  attention  to  the  interesting  papers 
in  this  periodical,  and  our  readers  know  what  a 
high  standard  it  holds  from  a  theological, 
philoeophical  and  literary  point  of  view  It  is  a 


valuable  exponent  of  our  distinctive  church  prin¬ 
ciples  and  we  wish  it  all  success  in  this,  it* 
twelfth  year. 

The  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental 
Journal,  begins  its  twentieth  volume  with  thi* 
month’s  issue,  and  the  editor  announces  that 
he  is  to  be  assisted  by  several  associates  repre¬ 
senting  different  departments  Rev  Willianar 
C.  Winslow,  Egyptology;  Professor  T.  F. 
Wright,  Biblical  Archaeology;  G.  A.  Dorsey, 
Physical  Anthropology;  Rev.  Jofin  MacLean^ 
Canadian ;  J.  Fraser,  Polynesian  Archaeology. 
Thus  the  magazine  will  cover  the  whole  field 
of  Oriental  and  American  archaeology.  No  stu¬ 
dent  of  these  absorbing  subjects  can  do  without 
it,  and  all  those  who  wish  to  know  something 
of  the  work  of  modern  exploration  will  find  it* 
careful  summaries  very  valuable. 

There  will  be  more  than  thirty-five  illustra¬ 
tions  besides  a  good  map  of  Alaska  accompany ingf 
the  articles  of  Henry  Clay  Colver,  and  R.  H. 
Herron  on  “Alaska”  and  the  “Klondike  Gold 
Regions,”  in  the  coming  number  of  Frank  Les¬ 
lie's  Popular  Monthly.  Those  who  have  any 
thought  of  going  to  that  northern  land  will  find 
valuable  information  and  practical  suggestion* 
in  these  pages. 

It  is  indeed  a  new  type  of  “Gibson  Girl”  that 
is  to  appear  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  of 
February,  for  the  cover  of  which,  we  learn,  that 
the  distinguished  artist  has  drawn  as  “Myr 
Valentine,”  a  portrait  of  his  little  one  year  old 
daughter. 

Andre  Castaigne  is  now  in  Paris  completing; 
the  illustrations  for  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell’s  new 
serial,  “The  Adventures  of  Francis,”  which  i» 
begun  in  the  January  Century.  “Hugh  Wynne,” 
the  doctor’s  last  story,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  the  season  and  is  already  in  it* 
fiftieth  thousand. 

Among  the  announcements  of  D.  Appleton  and 
Company  for  January  is  a  new  volume  by  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  entitled.  Various  Fragments;  • 
work  on  Bimetallism,  by  Major  Leonard  Dar¬ 
win;  Evolutional  Ethics  and  Animal  Fsychol- 
offy-  hy  E.  P.  Evans ;  The  Psychology  of  Sug¬ 
gestion.  by  Boris  Sidis,  and  The  Story  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Life  in  the  Sea,  illustrated,  by  L.  J.  Hick¬ 
son. 


NBW  PUBEIOATIONS. 


National  Educ-vtional  Association,  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Wls. ;  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of 
the  Thirty  sixth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  July  6-9,  1897. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.mpany,  New  York: 
Student  Edition  of  a  Standard  Dictionary  of  the 
English  I.rfinguage:  James  C  Fernald,  editor  ;  Fran¬ 
cis  A.  March,  consulting  editor. 

E.  R.  Heriiick  and  Company,  New  York:  Sug¬ 
gestive  Illustrations  on  the  Bible  According  to  Mat¬ 
thew;  Rev.  F.  N.  Pelonbet,  D.D. - Shakespeare’s 

Men  and  Women:  An  Every  Day  B  ok;  chosen  and 

arranged  by  Rose  Porter.  $1.76. - Beautiful 

Women  of  the  Poets;  selected  and  arranged  liy  Be¬ 
atrice  Sturges.  $1.50. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  A  People’s  Commentary:  Romms  and 
I. Land.  II.  Corinthians;  byGeorge  V\'.  Clark,  D.D. 
$1.25. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  Boston;  The 
World  and  Its  Peoples.  Book  VIII  Australia  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Sea;  Eva  M.  C.  Kellogg. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  La  Gu-rre  de  la 
Indi'pendeiice  in  Am^riqu^,  .Juusa  a  1783;  M.  A. 
Moireau;  edited  by  A  N.  Van  Daell.  35  cents. 

Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York:  The  Revelation  of 
St.  John  the  Divine;  An  Interpretation.  A.  H. 
Ames.  M.D.,  D  D.  90  cents. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York: 
For  Remembrance:  A  Record  of  Life’s  Beginnings, 
Wishes,  Prayers,  Thoughts;  compiled  by  the  Lsdy 
Laura  H  ‘mpton.  $1.35 

H.  li.  Hastings,  Boston:  The  Wonderful  Law;  H. 
L.  Hastings.  30  cents. 

PBBIODIOAI.S. 


For. January:  Annals  of  the  American  Society  of 
Polliical  and  Social  Science:  McClure’s  Magazine; 
Kindergarten  Review:  The  Cambrian;  Little  Me* 
and  Women;  Babyland;  Good  Words;  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine:  Book  News;  Christian  Quarterly:  Interna¬ 
tional  .Journal  of  Ethics;  Treasury  of  Religious 
Thought;  Christian  City;  Light  and  Lifr;  Educa¬ 
tion;  Review  of  Reviews:  The  Forum;  The  Gospel 
in  All  Lands;  Our  Animal  Friends;  The  Land  of 
Sunshine;  The  Westminster;  Expository  Times; 
School  Review:  Missionary  Record. 

Decemlier:  Chinese  Recorder. 

BEPOBT8  AMO  PAMPHLETS. 


The  Endeaveror’s  Daily  Companion  lor  1898;  Amos 
R.  W’ells.  10  cents. 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  San  Fruncisc  j  Theo- 
logical  Seminary,  April  29,  1897. 

Year  Book  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 


Presbyti  rian  Hantlhook  Holland  Memorial  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Proceedings  of  the  FifterufJ^^^W 
the  Lske  tiubonk  CuLfe;><fMrAnil*<.-  <  - 

dians.  1897.  X 

The  Negro  and  Libgn.N/D.  J.  ^ 
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January  13,  189B. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Voice  refers  to  the  much  noised  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  demonstration  in  Boeton  on  Sun¬ 
day,  week,  when  twenty-four  hundred  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  added — perhaps  some  of  them  by  wire, 
to  the  “science"  church  organization  there: 

This  brings  the  membership  of  this  one 
church,  the  parent  church  of  the  association, 
up  to  10,000,  making  it  the  largest  single  church 
of  any  kind  in  the  world.  This,  however,  may 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  all 
Christian  Scientists  anywhere  are  privil^ed  to 
unite  with  this  Boston  church,  to  which  ail 
other  churches  are  tributary.  Of  these  other 
churches  there  are  said  to  be  at  the  present 
time  122.  and,  in  addition,  131  associations 
holding  regular  Sunday  services.  There  are  also 
■65  dispensariee  where  literature  is  distributed 
and  patients  healed.  The  parent  association  in 
Boston  has  an  edifice  that  cost  1221,000,  on 
land  valued  at  140,000,  and  supports  a  paper. 
The  Christian  Science  Journal,  and  an  institu¬ 
tion  called  the  Massichusetts  Metaphysical  Col¬ 
lege.  The  head  of  the  whole  combination  is 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Glover  Ekldy,  the  founder  of 
the  sect,  whose  book,  “Science  and  Health," 
published  20  years  ago.  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  movement.  They  claim  to  have  hundreds 
of  thouasnds  of  adherents  at  the  present  time 
and  to  have  cured  a  million  “hopeless  cases." 
Apparently,  however,  all  these  patients  have  not 
been  grateful  enough  to  adhere  to  the  associa¬ 
tion,  or  the  membership  would  be  considerably 
larger  than  is  implied  in  the  indefinite  phrase 
“hundreds  of  thousands."  Their  belief  sounds 
a  good  deal  like  mystical  nonsense  to  matter-of- 
fact  people,  but  that  is,  Mrhaps,  the  very  reason 
it  is  making  prepress.  The  more  mystical  a  re¬ 
ligious  belief  is,  so  it  would  seem,  the  better 
chance  it  has  for  obtaining  a  considerable  fol¬ 
lowing.  Many  seem  to  reason  in  regard  to 
religion  that  the  less  you  understand  of  it  the 
surer  it  is  to  be  profoundly  true.  The  Chris 
tian  Scientists  accept  a  personal  God,  who  is 
infinite  Mind  or  Spirit.  They  accept  also,  with 
some  mystical  interpretations,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement, 
and  the  Redirection  of  Christ.  Since  God  is 
a  Spirit.  He  can  create  nothing  that  is  not  spir 
itual.  Matter  is,  in  itself,  nothing;  it  exists 
only  as  a  belief.  This  belief  in  matter  pro¬ 
duces  sin,  sickness  and  death.  When  one  con¬ 
quers  this  belief,  sin  and  sickness  cease  and 
even  death  is  no  longer  a  reality.  Consequently 
the  process  of  healing  consists  in  td  effort  to 
convince  the  patient  that  his  or  her  belief  in 
matter  as  anything  but  an  “inert  substratum 
upon  which  mortal  mind  rests  its  shadow,"  is 
wholly  wrong.  When  one  ceases  thus  to  believe, 
one  will  be  well.  Incredible  as  it  seems,  there 
are  numerous  well  authenticated  cases  of  sur¬ 
prising  cures  effected  by  this  treatment,  generally 
cases  arising  from  affections  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  Probably  physicists  of  late  years  have  laid 
too  little  stress  upon  the  power  of  mind  over 
body. 

The  American  Hebrew  has  this  reference  to  a 
farewell  entertainment  quite  out  of  the  common 
course,  and  which  we  notice  has  drawn  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  one  or  two  of  our  religious  contempora¬ 
ries.  The  Intelligencer,  for  instance,  says:  “It 
was  proper  for  them  Jewish  citizens  to  give 
the  dinner  and  for  Professor  Cheyne,  believing 
as  be  does,  to  be  present.  But  the  faculty  of  a 
theological  seminary,  believed  to  be  connected 
with  an  evangelical  Christian  Church,  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  four  of  its  professors."  The  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  Union  Seminary  which  was  thus 
numerically  represented,  but,  we  take  it,  in  a 
social  rather  than  an  oflBcial  capacity.  Those 
present  from  its  Faculty  were  Drs.  Hall,  Briggs, 
(just  returned  from  abroad, )  Brown  and  Fagnani, 
and  ail  spoke  biiefiy  in  common  with  others. 
Our  Jewish  contemporary,  The  American  He 
brew,  indicates  the  courteous  but  nevertheless 
frank  footing  on  which  all  met: 

The  dinner  and  reception  to  Canon  Cheyne 
by  the  Judaeans  was  decidedly  a  historical  event. 
SMted  at  the  board,  besides  the  honored  guest, 
were  the  President  and  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  whose  mis¬ 
sion  it  is  to  train  Christian  ministers.  The 
addreases  that  were  made  betokened  a  liberal 
spirit— neither  condescension  nor  toleration,  but 
the  true  spirit  of  fraternity— indicating  that  Jew 
«nd  Christian  can  work  together,  side  by  side, 
for  the  betterment  of  humanity,  without  merg 
ing  their  faiths,  each  one  true  to  the  things 


that  he  holds  sacred.  Lest  it  be  thought  that 
an  utterance  of  President  Hall  was  evoked  by 
his  invitation  and  the  surroundings  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  we  would  state  that  he  but  reiterated 
there  a  statement  that  be  made  at  one  of  Canon 
Cheyne’s  lectures,  when  be  expressed  his  partic¬ 
ular  pleasure  at  the  presence  of  so  large  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews,  which  he  construed  not  only  as  a 
tribute  to  the  scholarship  of  the  reverend 
speaker,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  better  times  that 
are  coming  in  religious  thought,  and  expressed 
the  same  hope  as  be  did  on  Tuesday,  that  a 
representati  ve  of  Judaism  would  one  day  expound 
before  the  students  of  the  Seminary  the  relig¬ 
ious  position  of  Judaism. 

The  Examiner  says  that  the  report  of  the  Indi 
anapolie  Monetary  Commission  is  a  model  docu¬ 
ment,  both  in  form  and  substance: 

Its  phraseology  is  simple,  direct  and  easily 
comprehensible— a  combination  of  qualities  too 
often  conspicuously  absent  from  reports  upon 
technical  questions.  As  to  the  contents,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  practical  means  for  relieving  existing 
financial  defects  in  our  currency  systom,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  maintaining  our  existing 
standard.  It  is  significant  that  Secretary  Gage 
thinks  highly  of  the  Commission’s  work.  “The 
reform  measures  recommended  I  regard  as  well 
adapted,"  he  says,  “to  cure  the  ills  from  which 
we  suffer  and  which  threaten  our  future.  I  sin 
cerely  hope  it  will  bear  fruit  in  legislative 
action."  Mr.  Gage’s  endorsement  carries  great 
weight;  but  there  is  another  thing  which,  from 
a  popular  view  point,  will  carry  even  more,  and 
that  is  that  this  report,  which  has  so  promptly 
won  the  commendation  of  our  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  not  the  work  of  doctrinaires,  the 
orists  and  politicians.  There  was  not  a  man  of 
this  character  in  the  Commission.  Even 
national  bankers,  with  a  single  exception,  were 
not  invited  to  go  to  Indianapolis.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  members  of  the  Commission  were 
chosen  solely  from  representative  business  classes. 
We  fail  to  see  how  any  one  can,  through  preju¬ 
dice,  refuse  to  give  this  document  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  Union  Signal,  of  Chicago,  has  these  sig¬ 
nificant  paragraphs: 

Tabulated  statements  from  the  chiefs  of  police 
of  many  cities,  presented  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Boys  and  Girls  National  Home  convention 
which  met  recently  in  Indianapolis,  show  the 
number  of  boys  who  start  every  year  on  the  road 
to  the  penitentiary  to  be  appalling.  From  one 
hundred  towns  371  bands  of  boy  robber  were 
reported ;  33,000  boys  were  confined  in  Chicago 
jails  in  two  years,  and  nearly  one- third  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  arrests  were  boys.  Apropos  of  these  facts 
is  the  item  of  news  in  a  morning  paper  to  the 
effect  that  four  youthful  offenders  in  Chicago, 
having  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges  of  robbery, 
burglary  and  larceny,  informed  the  judge  that 
the  beer,  which  they  obtained  without  difficulty 
in  their  neighborhood,  gave  them  the  “nerve" 
to  commit  all  kinds  of  depredations.  Also 
apropos  of  boy  criminals  and  open  saloons,  St. 
Louis  reports  a  reduction,  under  the  curfew  law, 
of  fifty  per  cent,  in  commitments  to  the  reform 
school,  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  a  redu'^tion  of 
seventy-five  per  cent.  Ring  out  the  saloon, 
ring  in  the  curfew  ! 

The  excise  commissioner  of  the  State  of  New 
York  reports  that  there  are  one  thousand  two 
hundred  fewer  saloons  in  the  city  of  New  York 
than  there  were  before  the  Raines  law  went  into 
effect,  and  that  their  ratio  to  the  population  is 
lower  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
What  we  want  to  know  is,  is  less  liquor  sold  f 
This  would  be  information  more  to  the  point 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  Raines  law  as  a 
restrictive  measure  There  are  fewer  doors  to 
the  bottomless  pit,  says  one  of  cur  religious  ex¬ 
changee.  But  if  the  doors  which  remain  are 
open  wider,  of  what  avail  is  the  decrease  in 
number  ? 

There  is  probably  no  other  nation  in  ail  the 
world  where  so  many  parents  neglect  the  due 
and  proper  care  of  their  children,  virtually  hand 
ing  them  over  to  public  surveillance,  as  right 
here  in  these  United  States.  Investigation  is 
called  for,  it  seems  to  us,  right  at  this  point, 
ft  might  be  well  in  the  case  of  minors,  to  call 
the  parents  to  account,  along  with  their  vicious 
offspring.  Well  -  disposed  parents  would  of 
course  co  operate  in  every  measure  of  proven 
tion,  but  the  family  relation  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  used  as  an  aid  to  the  suppression  of 
early  tendencies  to  vice  and  crime,  in  all  cases 
possible.  The  situation  is  probably  not  so  bad 
as  represented  by  the  police,  but  in  any  case  it 


can  be,  and  should  be  dealt  with  more  directly 
and  vigorously.  The  curfew  is  a  venerable  and 
wise  usage,  but  it  will  not  enforce  itself.  And 
it  should  never  be  adopted  but  with  the  consent 
of  a  largo  portion  of  the  parents  who  are  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  it,  and  a  perfect  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  The  late  hours  just  now 
fashionable  in  society,  are  not  favorable  to  its 
success.  And,  as  regards  the  second  paragraph, 
it  strikes  us  that  the  wiping  out  of  a  thousand 
and  two  hundred  saloons  in  this  Manhattan 
borough,  is  really  a  great  and  salutary  achieve- 
trent  for  the  Raines  law  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  presence  of  a  saloon  is  always  a 
temptation,  and  that  the  absence  of  such  tempta¬ 
tion  in  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  parts  of  the 
city,  has  sensibly  lessened  the  baneful  liquor 
traffic.  The  vigorous  attack  on  the  law  by  the 
saloon  interest,  now  threatened  at  Albany,  seems 
to  corroborate  this  cor. elusion. 

The  Outlook  has  this  to  say  of  Mrs.  Balling- 
ton  Booth,  who  is  yet  at  the  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital  in  East  Seventieth  street : 

At  the  date  of  our  writing  there  has  been  very 
little  change  in  the  condition  of  Mrs  Booth, 
although  we  hope  that  by  the  time  this  meets 
the  eyes  of  our  readers  she  may  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  The  facts  as  stated  in  the  daily  press 
have  not  been  exaggerated,  and  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  she  may  only  partially  recover,  in 
which  case  she  would  not  be  able  to  resume  her 
work.  At  all  the  meetings  of  the  Volunteers 
unceasing  prayer  is  offer^  for  their  beloved 
leader.  Anxiety  seldom  hastens  recovery.  No 
woman  in  America  is  more  universally  loved 
and  esteemed.  Among  English  speauing  women 
probably  few  if  any  are  better  known.  It  has 
sometimes  been  intimated  that  Mrs.  Booth 
rather  promoted  than  legretted  the  separation 
from  the  Salvation  Army.  This,  from  personal 
knowledge,  we  can  deny.  The  separation  caused 
Mrs.  Booth  intense  and  long  continued  sorrow. 
Indeed,  the  shadow  did  not  seem  fully  to  pass 
until  she  became  completely  absorbed  in  her 
prison  work.  No  man  or  woman  of  our  time  has 
carried  more  joy  and  hope  into  the  darkness  of 
American  prison  life  than  Mrs.  Booth.  Her 
work,  however,  has  only  begun.  If  she  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  it  up  again,  beneficial  results  not 
only  to  the  individual  prisoners  but  also  to 
society  at  large  are  sure  to  follow.  Not  only  the 
Volunteers,  but  all  lovers  of  good  works,  are 
hoping  and  praying  for  her  restoration  to  health. 

General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  now 
crossing  the  Atlantic  and  will  soon  land  in 
America.  He  comes  with  the  momentum  of  a 
great  send-off  in  London,  but,  it  is  said  with  no 
view  to  compose  matters  between  himself  and 
son  on  this  side. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  says  it  is  of  interest  to 
learn  from  the  figures  of  a  noted  statistician 
what  Solomon's  temple  really  cost: 

The  “talents"  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass  were 
equal  to  the  sum  of  £6,879,822.000.  The  worth 
of  the  jewels  are  placed  at  a  figure  equally  as 
high.  The  vessels  of  gold,  according  to  Jose¬ 
phus,  were  valued  at  140,000  talents,  which, 
reduced  to  English  money,  was  equal  to  £575,- 
296,203.  The  vessels  of  silver,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  were  still  more  valuable,  being 
set  down  as  worth  £646,344,000.  Priests'  vest¬ 
ments  and  the  robes  of  singers.  £2.010,000,  and 
the  trumpets,  £200,000.  To  this  add  the  ex 
pense  of  the  building  material,  labor,  etc  ,  and 
some  wonderful  figures  result.  Ten  thousand 
men  hewing  cedars,  60,000  bearers  of  burdens, 
80,000  hewers  of  stone,  overseers,  all  of  whom 
were  employed  for  seven  years,  and  upon  whom, 
besides  their  wages,  Solomon  bestow^  £6, 733,  - 
970.  If  their  daily  food  was  worth  fifty  cents 
each,  the  sum  total  for  all  was  £6.3,877,088  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  building.  The  materials  in  the 
rough  are  estimated  as  having  been  worth 
£2,545,337.000.  This  gives  a  tot^,  just  for  this 
much  of  the  expense,  which  by  no  means  ex¬ 
presses  the  whole  cost,  of  £10,719.760,261,  or 
about  152,117,0.34,867.46. 

But  real  cost  and  value  cannot  be  guaged  with 
accuracy  on  a  purely  money  basis.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  beet  apprehended  when  considered  in  rela 
tion  to  other  things.  We  rightly  say,  cost  is 
relative.  Such  a  building  as  the  Temple  on 
Moriah  once  was,  would  cost  vastly  more  of 
money  in  this  our  day,  than  of  old.  The  single 
item  of  wages  would  prove  an  enormous  sum  as 
compared  with  Solomon’s  disbursements.  But 
even  should  its  cost  be  doubled,  or  more  than 
that,  its  relative  value  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world  would  be  vastly  lees,  than  three  thousand 
years  ago. 
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IV. -JACOB  BECOME  ISRAEL. 

Gen.  xxiz.-xxxiii.,  xxxv. 

The  epic  character  of  the  etory  of  Abraham  as 
■narrated  in  Genesis  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  The  story  of  Jacob  has  still  more  of  epic 
character,  with  twice  as  much  religious  charac¬ 
ter.  The  amazing  truth  of  the  power  of  man 
with  God  emerges  from  this  story  of  Jacob’s  in¬ 
triguing  with  his  mother  to  secure  his  father’s 
blessing,  his  far  wandering  to  the  ancient  seat 
of  his  father’s  house,  his  beautiful  love  story, 
his  flight  from  Paddan  aram  with  all  his  flocks 
and  herds  and  children,  his  fear  of  his  brother 
Esau,  his  conflict  with  God.  Nothing  in  the 
Iliad  can  surpass  it,  especially  as  the  dark 
shadows  gather  over  hie  later  life.  Read  as 
plain  history,  there  is  much  in  Jacob's  story  to 
perplex  us ;  that  it  has  not  more  deeply  perplexed 
us  only  shows  how  superflcially  and  thoughtlessly 
we  read  the  Bible.  But  when  we  read  it  as  an 
epic,  as  a  part,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
parts,  of  the  world’s  heritage  of  noble  thoughts, 
we  And  it  full  of  power.  Not  that  the  story 
is  not  historical,  but  that  it  is  more  than  histori¬ 
cal;  like  Michel  Angelo’s  Moses,  it  is  of  heroic 
mould  and  has  the  higher  truth  of  poetic  inspira¬ 
tion. 

The  leading  thought  of  our  last  lesson  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  leading  thought  of  the  early 
part  of  the  lesson  for  to-day  God’s  protection 
and  blessing.  His  Providence,  constantly  accom¬ 
panying  the  man  whom  He  was  moulding  to  be¬ 
come  the  true  head  of  the  nation,  which  was  to 
be  the  medium  of  blessing  to  the  world.  Yet 
was  not  this  Providence  exerted  to  ward  off  the 
consequences  of  Jacob’s  ill  doings,  or  mistaken 
notions  of  right ;  rather,  to  make  them  the  me¬ 
dium  of  discipline.  Jacob’s  fraud  upon  his 
father  was  distinctly  punished  by  Laban’s  fraud 
in  the  matter  of  Jacob’s  marriage.  If  Jacob 
was  guileful  and  tricky,  be  surely  met  his  match 
in  hie  father-in-law,  continually  shifting  from 
both  letter  and  spirit  of  his  bargains  with  the 
son  in-law  who  was  to  him  so  profitable  a  ser¬ 
vant  (XXX.  27).  And  Jacob  appears  to  have 
learned  bis  lesson  of  integrity  from  Laban’s 
shiftiness.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were 
marred  by  none  of  the  duplicity  of  his  early  life. 
Perhaps  it  was  Rachel’s  childlessness  which, 
unlike  hie  other  trials,  was  a  grief  which  cor¬ 
responded  to  nothing  in  his  own  character  or 
conduct,  that  was  the  sanctifying  sorrow  which, 
keeping  him  a  continual  suppliant  of  God,  con¬ 
stantly  reminding  him  that  there  were  desired 
benefits  which  neither  craft  nor  wisdom  of  his 
own  could  compass,  rendered  him  capable  of 
profiting  by  the  varied  disciplines  of  his  life, 
and  developed  him  to  the  point  where  he  could 
be  God’s  Wrestler,  he  who,  like  a  prince,  wrestles 
with  God  (xxxii.  28). 

Though  the  object  of  this  series  of  lessons  is 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  these  heroic  lives  as  a 
whole,  and  not  to  solve  verbal  or  historic  difficul¬ 
ties,  it  may  not  be  amiss  occasionally  to  touch 
upon  those  diflSculties  which  do  confront  the 
careful  student  of  these  biographies.  The  very 
first  verse  of  our  lesson  (zxix.  1),  presents  one 
such.  The  expression,  “people  of  the  East,’’ 
in  no  other  case  refers  to  the  Chaldean  Mesopo¬ 
tamians  with  whom  Jacob’s  history  has  to  do. 
It  always  refers  to  the  nomads  of  the  Arabian 
deserts.  It  is  very  evident  that  Jacob  made  no 
halt  in  the  country  of  the  latter,  nor  even  passed 
through  it,  yet  the  subsequent  story  (vss.  2-10, 
etc.)  in  all  its  local  color  and  feeling  belongs 
rather  to  the  desert  life  than  to  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  civilization  of  Aram  Naharaim  (Mesopo¬ 


tamia).  But  we  cannot  suppose  (eeexvi.'21; 
compare  xxiv.  10)  that  Nahor’s  descendants  had 
removed  from  the  locality  in  which  Abraham  had 
left  them  (xi.  31),  and  where  his  servant  Eliezer 
found  them  later  (xxiv.  10).  These  are  among 
the  difficulties  which  in  the  crude  ignorance  of 
geographical  and  ethnological  conditions  of  the 
earlier  time  used  to  be  passed  over  without  ob¬ 
servation.  Devout  minds  were  content  with  that 
unintelligent  confidence  in  theMiteral  truth  of 
the  Bible  narratives  which  they  naturally  mis¬ 
took  for  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 
The  only  way  to  preserve  that  belief  unshaken 
in  these  days  of  new  learning  and  of  criticism 
is  to  observe  these  things,  seek  for  the  truth 
about  them,  and  so  come  to  that  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  character  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  shall  plant  our  belief  in  its  inspiration 
upon  the  impregnable  foundation  of  its  actual 
character  and  give  to  us  that  unalterable  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  inspiration  which  no  literary  or  his¬ 
torical  difficulties  can  shake. 

It  has  from  time  immemorial  been  an  Arab 
custom  for  the  unmarried  daughter  of  the  house¬ 
hold  to  have  the  charge  of  the  cattle.  So  had 
not  Rebekah  (xxiv.  15-20),  who  came  to  the  well 
simply  to  draw  water  for  household  use ;  and 
this  one  touch  of  difference’shows  as  clearly  as  a 
whole  chapter  of  discussion  that'the  conditons 
and  surroundings  of  Rachel’s  story  were,  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  chapter  xxix.,  entirely 
different  from  those  of  Rebekah  in  chapter  xxiv. 
Here  we  leave  this  question,  content  with  hav¬ 
ing  suggested  the  importance  and  interest  of  a 
study  of  the  literary  character  of  the  beautiful 
Bible  stories,  their  local  coloring,  their  verbal 
characteristics  and  above  all,  their  individual 
characteristics  and  feeling,  as  tending  when 
truly  understood  to  emphasize,  not  to  shake,  our 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the^Old  Testament. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  (xxix.  13,  “told  him 
all  these  things,’’)  Jacob*presenting  his  creden¬ 
tials  to  Laban.  He  bad  not  come  to  the  home 
of  his  ancestors  like'Abraham’s'servant,  Eliezer, 
travelling  on  camels,  and  laden  with  gifts,  to 
seek  a  bride  who  should  deem  it  a  high  honor 
to  be  mated  with  a  son  of’promise.  Love  visited 
him  a  sweet,  unbbidden  guest,  as  Rachel  came 
over  the  rolling  fields  to  lead  her  flocks  to  water. 
The  course  of  their  love  ran  smooth  enough  at 
first.  The  penniless  youth'must  indeed  buy  his 
wife  with  seven  years'of  labor,  but  Rachel  was 
there,  and  every  day  was'golden  with  the  glory 
of  youthful  love.  Three  times  was  that  love 
victorious— over  cruel  deceit,  over  unjust  treat¬ 
ment,  and  over  the  blighting  disappointment  of 
childlessness-  more  severe’a  test  than  any  but 
an  Oriental  knows.  Jacob’s  devotion  never 
transferred  itself  from  Rachel’to  Leah.  Though 
Leah  was  a  bright  and”patie'nt  woman  and  the 
mother  of  six  sons,  the  love  ofJJacob  for  Rachel 
is  always  in  evidence.  When  danger  threatened 
from  Esau’s  wrath  (xxxii.  6,  7.)  on  the  home¬ 
ward  joujney  from  Paddan-aram,  and  Jacob 
with  deep  anxiety  made  his  preparations  to  meet 
him  (vss.  7,  8;  xxxiii.  1,  2),  Rachel  and  her 
son  were  put  last,  in  the  place  of  greatest  secur¬ 
ity.  Joseph,  Rachel’s  late  born  son,  was  Jacob’s 
beet  beloved,  because  his  mother  was  the  be 
loved  of  his  youth;  and  Benjamin,  the  child  for 
whom  she  gave  her  life,  was  entwined  with  bis 
father’s  very  heart  strings.  There  is  all  the 
pathos  of  a  deathless  grief  in  the  story  (xxxv. 
18,  margin),  how  it  “came  to  pass  as  her  soul 
was  departing  (for  she  died)  that  she  called 
him  ‘the  son  of  my  sorrow ;’  but  his  father  called 
him  ‘the  son  of  the  right  hand.’  ’’ 

The  Hebrew  feeling  for  words  so  touchingly 
illustrated  here,  appears  strikingly  in  the  names 
Leah  gave  her  children.  To  the  Hebrew,  whose 
language  had  no  abstract  terms,  whose  words 
were  all  of  concrete  things,  names  bad  almost 
an  objective  reality.  To  give  a  name  was  to  fix 
the  character,  as  is  shown  in  the  changing  of 
the  names  of  Abram,  Sarai  and  Jacob.  This  is 


the  meaning  of  what  is  said  in  Gen.  ii.  19;  that 
God  brought  all  the  beasts  to  Adam  to  see  what 
he  would  call  them,  and  that  whatsoever  Adam 
called  every  living  thing  that  was  the  name  (the 
character)  thereof.  Therefore  the  Psalmist  said 
to  God.  “As  is  thy  Name  (thy  Character)  so  is 
thy  praise. ’’  And  ages  after.  He  who  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  candlesticks  could  give  to  His 
redeemed  ones  no  more  convincing  assurance  of 
complete  sanctification  than  the  promise  of  the 
gift  of  a  white  stone  on  which  is  written  a 
new  name  (Rev.  ii.  17). 

There  is.  therefore,  a  striking  disclosure  of 
Leah's  character  in  the  names  she  gave  her 
children:  Reuben,  “Jehovah  has  seen  my  need;’’ 
Simeon,  “Jehovah  has  heard  my  prayer;’’  Levi, 
“my  husband  will  he  joined  to  me;’’  Judah, 
“Jehovah  he  praised"  for  this  fourth  eon.  Gad, 
“child  of  fortune,’’  (the  meaning  given  xxx.  2, 
is  based  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  words;) 
Asher,  “child  of  happiness;’’  Issachar,  “my 
reward;’’  Zebulun,  “dwelling,”  for  she  said, 
“My  husband  will  dwell  with  me.”  Devout, 
affectionate,  sunny  hearted,  full  of  tact,  these 
names  show  Leah  to  be. 

Rachel’s  character  hardly  appears  as  lovely, 
in  the  names  “Judgment”  and  “Wrestling,” 
which  she  gave  to  the  two  sons  of  her  handmaid, 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  cruel  decep¬ 
tion  that  preceded  her  marriage  and  the  bitter 
reproach  of  childlessness  had  to  some  degree 
made  her  hard  and  self  centered.  Even  the 
name  Joseph,  "Adding,"  has  something  of 
selfishness  mingled  with  its  undoubting  faith 
(xxx.  24).  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
strength  or  the  innate  beauty  of  Rachel’s  charac¬ 
ter,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  through  all  these 
untoward  circumstances  she  retained  the  ador¬ 
ing,  romantic  love  with  which  her  girlish  beauty 
had  first  inspired  her  husband. 

It  is  evident  from  xlvi.  7  and  xxxvii.  .35,  that 
Leah  bad  other  daughters  besides  Dinah  (which 
also  like  Dan,  means  judgment).  But  they  are 
not  important  to  the  story,  and  Dinah  is  men¬ 
tioned  only  because  of  the  important  issues  that 
hang  upon  her  youthful  experiences  (xxxiv. ). 

As  for  ‘Jacob,  a  careful  study  of  his  story 
brings  out  his  character  in  a  much  better  light 
than  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  presented  to 
us.  A  man  of  unusual  physical  strength,  as 
we  learn,  from  bis  forty  mile  walk  (in  one  day) 
from  Beersheba  to  Bethel  (xxviii  10,  19);  from 
bis  rolling  away  the  stone  which  commonly 
needed  the  united  strength  of  all  the  shepherds 
(xxix.  8,  10);  and  from  his  successful  wrestling 
with  the  angel,  who  could  prevail  only  by  inflict 
ing  a  bodily  injury  (xxxii.  25;  Hos  xii.  3),  be 
faithfully  devoted  this  strength  to  the  service  of 
his  unappreciative  father-in-law  (Gen.  xxix.  13; 
xxx.  27 ;  xxxi.  38-40).  It  may  here  be  noticed 
that  the  word  ten  (xxxi.  7,  41)  is  a  familiar 
locution  for  several,  or  many  (compare  numbers, 
xiv.  22),  and  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to 
reconcile  *the  word  with  the  etory  of  Laban’s 
dealings  with  Jacob  as  it  is  here  given. 

Perhaps  it  was  faithfulness  in  duty  of  service 
that  brought  Jacob  first  to  recognize  that  God 
bad  answered  his  Bethel  prayer,  (xxviii.  21, 
22)  and  that  it  was  He,  not  Jacob’s  own  strata¬ 
gems  that  had  given  him  prosperity  (xxxi.  10  12). 
The  allusion  to  Bethel  in  the  vision  which  de 
cided  Jacob  to  return  to  Canaan  (vs.  13)  appears 
to  make  this  certain. 

That  Jacob  did  not,  until  a  later  time,  rise  to 
the  clear  intellectual  conception  of  Abraham 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  God  is  evident  from 
what  we  learn  in  hie  story  about  the  teraphim 
(xxxi.  19).  He  indeed  was  not  a  party  to 
the  theft  to  which  early  training  prompted 
Rachel;  but  it  was  not  until  a  much  later  day, 
(xxxv.  2,  4. )  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  putting 
away  these  supposed  mediums  of  divine  com 
munion.  He  learned  better  beside  the  ford  of 
the  Jabbok  (xxxii.  30) ;  but  it  was  many  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  people  of  Israel,  as  a  whole 
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could  rise  to  s  purely  spiritual  conceptiou  of 
God  (Jud.  zrii.  5;  1  Sam.  zix.  13;  Hos.  iii.  4). 
It  appears  likely  that  the  reason  why  the  writer 
of  this  story  twice  pointed  out  that  Rachel’s 
father  was  an  Aramean  (Gen.  zzzi.  20,  24)  was 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Rachel’s  early  religious 
training  had  been  different  from  that  of  Jacob. 
All  through  the  subsequent  narrative  this  dis¬ 
tinction  is  dwelt  upon  (vs.  47,  margin). 

Although  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  certain  that 
Laban  like  his  father  (grandfather)  Nahor,  dwelt 
in  Aram  Nahoraim  (vs.  21).  it  is  certain  that, 
this  being  so,  the  seven  days  of  verse  23  are  not 
to  be  taken  literally.  Even  a  hot  pursuit  (vs. 
36)  would  not  suflSce  for  a  journey  from  Paddan- 
aram  to  the  mountains  of  Gilead  (vs.  25).  The 
idea  of  completeness,  perfection,  always  attached 
to  the  number  seven  (a  sufficient  time)  must 
here  be  understood. 

The  word  brethren  is  here  (vs.  23)  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  that  larger  sense  of  clan  which  often 
explains  what  would  otherwise  be  perplexing  in 
the  Old  Testament  use  of  the  word.  It  was  as 
head  of  a  clan,  that  Jacob  recognized  that  Laban 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  (vs.  32,  comp, 
zzii.  10  and  zzziii.  24);  not  as  the  father  of 
Rachel,  whom  indeed  Jacob  did  not  suspect  of 
the  theft  It  was  certainly  poetic  justice  that 
Laban  should  be  cheated  by  the  daughter  whom 
he  had  so  grievously  cheated. 

The  site  of  Mahanaim  (zxzii.  2)  has  not  been 
determined,  but  it  could  not  have  been  far  from 
the  debouchment  of  the  brook  Jabbok  into  the 
Jordan  (vs.  10).  This  chapter  gives  us  the  criti¬ 
cal  point  in  Jacob’s  religious  education.  The 
approach  of  Elsau,  whom  he  had  wronged, 
awakens  a  consciousness  of  sin  of  which  when  he 
passed  through  his  first  religious  crisis,  at  Bethel 
(chap,  xxvii. )  he  had  not  been  capable.  And 
with  this  consciousness  comes  the  clear  memory 
of  all  that  past,  so  that  the  night  of  wrestling 
is  the  complement  of  that  earlier  night  of  vision. 
It  is  often  so  in  the  religious  life.  Conviction  of 
sin  does  not  necessarily  precede  the  vision  of  God ; 
perhaps  it  more  oft^n  follows  it  (Job,  xlii,  5,  6) 
It  was  after  the  prayer  of  faith,  pleading  God’s 
promisee  (Gen.  zxzii,  12),  that  Jacob  thought 
of  the  expedient  which  secured  the  safety  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  family,  appealing  to  Elaau’s generous 
impulses.  The  prophet  Hosea  tells  us  (zii.  5) 
that  his  wrestling  was  accompanied  with  prayer 
and  supplication  to  the  angel  (Gen.  xzzii.  26). 
and  this  suggest;)  that  much  in  these  early  his¬ 
tories  of  which  we  have  no  record  was  religiously 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth. — perhaps*! n  epic 
ballads,  which  would  guard  the  story  against 
change  or  addition. 

The  Name— that  is  the  Character  of  Jacob’s 
Antagonist,  must  perforce  remain  secret  until 
it  was  revealed  in  Christ  The  next  verse  (.30) 
is  usually  read  backward.  Jacob  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  hie  life  was  preserved  when  he  had 
seen  God  face  to  face;  he  recognized  that  it  was 
preserved  because  at  last  he  had  seen  Him  and 
personally  knew  Him  whom  before  he  had  dimly 
realized  as  a  guiding  Providence. 

The  character  of  Israelitish  civilization 
changed  with  Jacob’s  new  residence  in  Canaan. 
It  was  no  longer  purely  pastoral  as  it  bad  till 
this  time  been  (xxvi.  12  was  merely  incidental, 
a  result  of  famine).  Jacob  built  huts  (xxxiii. 
17)  in  Succoth,  and  when  at  last  he  “came  in 
peace’’  to  Shechem,  he  found  it  no  longer  a  mere 
sacred  aite,  or  grove  (zii.  6),  but  a  city  in 
which,  or  near  which,  if  he  would  dwell  he  must 
needs  buy  land.  It  was  in  deep  recognition  of 
hie  debt  to  God  (xxviii.  13-15)  that  he  declared 
the  difference  between  his  religion  and  that  of 
the  Canaanitee  (as  Abraham  had  not  done),  by 
building  an  altar  and  naming  it,  “El  ia  the  God 
of  Israel’’  (xxxiii.  20). 

How  long  it  was  after  this  that  he  returned  to 
Bethel  (xxxv.  1)  wears  not  told;  but  it  was 
then  that  hs  took  the  next  step  of  purifying  the 
religious  practices  of  his  clan  (vss.  2-4),  and 


again  publicly  recognizing  El  as  the  God  of  the 
clan  (rs.  7).  One  of  the  most  touching  proofs 
of  the  deep  affection  between  Jacob  and  his 
mother,  stretching  across  their  wide  and  indeed 
final  separation  is  found  in  vs.  8.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  faithful  nurse,  Deborah, 
had  returned  to  Paddan-aram,  charged  by  Re- 
bekah  to  give  to  Jacob’s  young  children  the  care 
she  bad  once  given  their  grandmother.  Rebekah 
was  dead  before  this;  now  Rachel  dies  in  giv¬ 
ing  birth  to  Benjamin  (vs.  18),  and  is  buried 
not  near  Bethlehem  as  is  commonly  supposed 
(vs.  9),  but  near  Bethel  (1  Sam.  x.  2  Comp, 
vss.  3,  5;  Josh,  xviii.  13;  Jer.  xiii.  15).  It  was 
not  until  twelve  years  later,  after  the  selling  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xxxv.  28),  that  Isaac  died  and 
was  buried  by  hie  now  reconciled  sons. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

The  Beatitudes. 

I  Matt  V.  1  12, 

Golden  Text. — Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world. 
— Matt.  V.  14. 

The  Beatitudes  form  the  opening  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount,  the  Magna  Charta  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  as  it  has  been  called.  These  verses 
picture  the  character  of  the  members  of  Christ’s 
kingdom. 

The  poor  in  spirit  (verse  2)  are  the  unworldly, 
those  whose  heart  is  not  lifted  up  with  pride, 
those  who  live  not  to  themselves  but  to  God  and 
their  fellow  men.  It  is  they  who  mourn  not 
only  for  personal  sorrow  but  also  for  the  sin  of 
the  world,  who  shall  be  comforted— by  knowing 
that  sorrow  and  trouble  are  turned  to  good  by  a 
Father  who  sympathizes  with  all  their  sorrow. 

The  meek,  (verse  5)  who  are  to  inherit  the 
earth  are  not  the  weak  and  flabby  in  spirit,  but 
they  who  are  strong  to  curb  their  spirit  and 
hold  it  in  self-control. 

The  fourth  beatitude  (verse  6)  expresses  that 
strong  desire  for  a  teal  heart-righteousness  which 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  characteristics  of 
children  of  the  kingdom. 

The  fifth  beatitude  (verse  7)  brings  men  into 
very  close  relations  with  God,  whose  property 
it  is  to  have  mercy.  It  shows  how  potent  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  a  Christian. 

And  the  sixth  (verse  8)  shows  how  beautiful 
and  glorious  a  thing  it  is.  “The  vision  of  God 
to  the  soul  is  conditioned  by  the  state  of  the 
heart.’’  There  is  no  higher  blessing  than  to  be 
made  capable  of  this. 

The  peacemakers  (verse  9)  are  not  men  who 
merely  keep  out  of  trouble  as  far  as  they  may ; 
they  are  men  of  such  active  and  strong  virtues 
that  they  can  influence  the  turbulent  and  change 
the  minds  of  the  quarrelsome,  and  ihow  men 
how  to  be  reconciled  not  only  with  their  brother- 
men,  but  with  God. 

But  to  possess  all  these  virtues  is  not  to  have 
an  easy  life.  Our  Lord  knew  that  Hie  followcrg 
having  these  virtues  must  encounter  persecution 
and  reproach  from  those  who  have  them  not; 
but  even  this  is  not  a  cause  for  despondency; 
nay,  it  is  cause  for  joy— bringing  them  into 
fellowship  with  their  Master  and  proving  them 
children  of  the  kingdom. 


Surely  none  are  so  full  of  cares,  or  so  poor  in 
gifts,  that  to  them  also,  waiting  patiently  and 
trustfully  on  God  for  His  daily  commands.  He 
will  not  give  direct  ministry  for  Him,  increas 
ing  according  to  their  strength  and  their  desire. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  set  right  in  the  world, 
there  are  so  many  to  be  led  and  helped  and  com¬ 
forted,  that  we  must  continually  come  in  contact 
with  such  in  our  daily  life  Let  us  only  take 
care,  that,  by  the  glance  being  turned  inward, 
or  strained  onward,  or  lost  in  vacant  reverie, 
we  do  not  miss  our  turn  of  service,  and  pass  by 
those  to  whom  we  might  have  been  sent  on  an 
errand  straight  from  God. 

Elizabeth  Charles. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 


The  Heatitudes. 

Jan.  17.  Comfort  iu  trial.  2  Cor.  1 :  3-11. 

18.  The  meekness  of  Chi  Ut.  Matt.  21:1-9. 

19.  Longing  for  God.  Ps.  63 :  1-8. 

30.  Showing  mercy.  3  Kings  6: 18-23. 

21.  We  shall  see  God.  1  John  3 : 1-6. 

2J.  Rejoicing  In  persecution.  Acts  5:  34-12. 

23.  Topic — Practical  application  of  the  Beati¬ 
tudes.  Matt.  5:1-12. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  Old  Testament  staMl 
the  Ten  Commandments.  In  the  forefront  of 
the  New  Testament  we  find  eight  Beatitudes. 
The  former  were  God’s  covenant  of  love  to  keep 
us  back  from  presumptuous  sins.  The  latter 
were  intended  to  inspire  us  to  loftier  and  holier 
life.  Every  soul  needs  restraining  and  coe- 
straining  grace.  Rarely  have  Israel  and  the 
world  been  more  richly  blessed  than  when  God, 
through  Moses,  gave  those  Ten,  easily  remem¬ 
bered,  always  imperative  Commandments.  They 
are  needed  for  all  time  and  every  conditioE. 
Numbers  of  Christians  can  readily  and  accurately 
repeat  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Twenty - 
third  Psalm,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Apos¬ 
tles’  Creed,  who  falter  sadly  when  they  attempt 
the  Beatitudes.  Mastery  of  the  former  is  right, 
neglect  of  the  latter  is  wrong  To  do  God’« 
will  we  must  first  know  God’s  will.  A  soul  im¬ 
bued  with  the  Beatitude  spirit  will  find  the  Com¬ 
mandments  not  grievous  but  joyous.  If  you  are- 
nut  able  to  repeat  the  Beatitudes  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  take  up  and  do  not  lay  down  your  Bible, 
until  they  are  as  familiar  to  you  as  the  petitions 
of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  expenditure  will  be 
but  a  few  minutes  of  time,  the  compensation, 
the  choicest  treasures  of  the  ages.  Thousands 
are  flippantly  saying  to  day  that  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  good  enough  for  them,  who  cannot 
repeat  the  Beatitudes  and  who  have  never  caught 
the  first  movings  of  that  spirit  with  which  they 
are  filled.  The  leaders  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  thrcAighuut  the  world  now  have  a 
matchless  opportunity  to  render  needed  service. 
Let  tactful,  zealous  effort  be  made  to  have  eveiy 
member  of  every  Society  able  to  repeat  the  Beati¬ 
tudes.  What  a  splendid  chorus  of  devotion  it 
would  be,  if  Sunday,  January  2.3d,  every  Society 
in  all  the  world  opened  the  devotional  service 
with  the  reciting  of  these  sayings  of  Christ. 
Memory  would  at  once  be  enriched,  and  only 
eternity  could  reveal  what  it  would  mean  in  re 
newed  life. 

“THE  WAY  TO  BE  HAPPY.’’  Distinct  gain 
is  often  made  by  substituting  another  word  for 
one  whose  constant  use  has  dulled  its  edge.  It 
is  as  accurate^  to  use  the  word  “Happy,’’  as 
“Blessed”  in  the  Beatitudes.  This  emphasizes 
the  holy  joy  as  well  as  the  profound  duty  which 
they  involve.  “Happy  are  the  poor  in  Spirit” 
“Happy  are  they  that  mourn.”  “Happy  are  the 
meek.”  “Happy  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness.”  “Happy  are  the 
merciful.”  “Happy  are  the  pure  in  heart” 
“Happy  are  the  peacemakers.”  “Happy  are 
they  that  have  been  persecuted  for  righteousness 
sake.”  Not  only  are  these  persons  happy,  they 
are  the  only  happy  people.  “Spiritual  happi¬ 
ness  is  as  much  beyond  mental  pleasure,  as  men¬ 
tal  pleasure  is  beyond  sensual  enjoyment” 
Never  wan  the  issue  between  Christ  and  Sataa 
more  clearly  or  forcefully  made  than  in  the 
Beatitudes.  Throughout  the  ages  the  devil  has 
told  all  men  everywhere  that  the  way  to  happi¬ 
ness  is  through  clever  wickedness.  Christ  de¬ 
clares  that  the  only  way  to  true  happiness  is 
through  thorough  righteousness.  All  men  seek 
happiness,  hence  Satan  and  Christ  meet  and  con¬ 
tend  at  this  point  “Christ  approved  of  the 
God  given  longing  of  men  for  happiness.  Till 
He  came,  men  had  looked  to  conquest,  mirth, 
wealth,  lust,  self-gratification,  revenge  for  their 
sovereign  good.  ”  The  search  for  these  bad  been 
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continued  long  enough,  and  was  successful  in 
BuflScient  cases,  to  reveal  to  any  but  the  morally 
blind  that  happiness  was  not  in  them.  At  the 
moment  these  sayings  were  uttered  by  Christ, 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who  had  most  power, 
wealth,  and  self-gratification,  was  the  most 
miserable  man  alive.  Men  bad  lost  the  way  to 
happiness  and  hence  to  heaven,  Christ  was  the 
“Way.” 

THE  TEST  OF  EXPERIENCE.  “Happy  are 

he  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  Note  the  words,  the  poor  in  spirit 
already  possess  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is 
theirs  now.  Who  was  happiest  that  day,  self- 
righteous  Pharisee,  or  self-abased  Publican  ? 
Who  knew  most  joy  during  the  awful  scenes  of 
Christ’s  trial  and  death,  Annas,  Caiaphas,  and 
Pilate,  or  Jesus  Christ  ?  I  dare  say  the  San¬ 
hedrin  ate  better  food  and  slept  on  better  beds 
than  Peter  ever  knew,  but  the  lowly  Peter  pos¬ 
sessed  a  happiness  of  which  the  loftiest  member 
of  that  body  had  never  tasted.  This  is  as  true 
to-day  as  ever. 

“Happy  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall 
be  comforted.”  Mourn  for  what?  Comforted 
by  whom  ?  David  mourning  over  the  death  of 
his  child  was  comforted.  “I  shall  go  to  him, 
but  be  shall  not  return  to  me.”  Where  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  hope  link  those  who  remain  with 
those  gone  there  is  always  this  consolation. 
There  is,  however,  a  deeper  meaning  here  than 
sorrow  for  the  dead.  It  is  sorrow  for  sin.  Its 
expression  is  found  in  the  Fifty  first  Psalm. 
“Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned  and 
done  this  evil  in  thy  sipht.  ”  It  is  that  spir 
itual  sorrow  which  perceives  that  it  has  grieved 
Qod.  If  we  but  knew  God’s  tenderness,  every 
heart  would  melt  with  grief.  Violence  to  God’s 
commands  is  violence  to  Gol’s  love.  “Grieving 
the  Spirit,”  is  as  serious  in  results  as  it  is  sad 
to  contemplate.  In  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  Paul  describes 
the  sorrow  of  this  Beatitude.  “Godly  sorrow 
worketh  repentance  unto  salvation,  a  repentance 
which  bringetb  no  regret.  ” 

“Happy  are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth.”  Humility  towards  God  makes  one 
the  possessor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Meek¬ 
ness  towards  men  gives  one  prospect  of  the  earth 
as  heritage.  “Meekness  is  acquired  ;  otherwise 
it  is  not  genuine.  Nature  prompts  to  retalia 
tion ;  grace  teaches  a  better  way.  It  shows  the 
futility  of  revenge.  It  points  to  Calvary,  speak¬ 
ing  of  One,  who  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled 
not  again.  When  they  persecuted.  He  blessed.” 
Christ  saw  more  in  the  world,  (j[ut  more  out  of 
it,  and  did  more  for  it,  than  Tiberius.  Christ 
owned  the  world,  the  world  owned  Tiberius.  In 
a  certain  narrow  sense  it  is  not  yet  true  that  the 
meek  inherit  the  earth.  In  its  widest,  loftiest 
sense  it  is  already  true.  “Slowly,  slowly,  the 
civilised.  Christianized  world  is  turning  away 
from  cruelty  and  blood.  When  that  day  comes 
might  will  no  longer  make  right.” 

“Happy  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled.”  The 
supply  is  limitless.  Zeal  is  the  only  requisite. 
If  the  world  were  as  eager  for  God  as  for  gold, 
it  would  be  richer  in  grace  than  in  purse. 
Arctic  winter,  perils  of  disease  and  starvation, 
separation  from  relations,  expenses  of  journey, 
and  severity  of  toil  when  there,  cannot  keep 
men  from  the  Klondike.  Paul  sought  righteous¬ 
ness  with  a  zeal  to  match  this  Our  spiritual 
stature  will  equal  his  when  our  hunger  matches 
bis. 

“Happy  are  the  merciful  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.’’  “Revenge  is  human,  mercy  is  divine” 
“With  what  measure  ve  mete,  it  shall  be  meas 
ured  unto  you  again.”  “For  if  ye  forgive  not 
men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father 
in  heaven  forgive  you.”  What  is  needed  to-day 
is  that  “Golden  Rule  should  become  Golden 
Habit.” 

“Happy  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall 
see  God.”  “Follow  after  peace  with  all  men, 
and  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord.”  There  is  no  salvation  apart  from  regen¬ 
eration.  Heart  purity  follows  the  new  birth. 
To  the  pure  in  heart  there  is  a  richer  promise 
than  that  they  shall  see  God,  “they  shall  be 
like  Him.  ” 

“Happy  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God.”  Our  God  is  a  God 
of  Peace.  Christ  is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  His 
atoning  sacrifice  was  made  that  He  might  secure 
peace  for  us.  God’s  Son  is  the  great  peace¬ 
maker,  those  who  make  peace  partake  of  His 
nature  and  purpose,  and  hence  are  sons  of  God. 

“Happy  are  they  that  have  been  persecuted 


for  righteousness  sake :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.”  A  great  many  are  posing  as  mar¬ 
tyrs  for  righteousness  sake  who  are  only  stupidly 
stubborn.  Prejudice  often  poses  as  principle 
in  the  matter  of  persecution.  Both  stubborn¬ 
ness  and  prejudice  forfeit  divine  approval  and 
human  appreciation.  Be  sure  of  righteousness, 
then  endure  persecution. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mas.  Julian  Hkatr,  Chairman. 

Mibb  Anna  R.  Bialb,  Oor.  Sec'y. 

Miss  Cbarlottx  A.  Watxrburt,  Reo.  Sec’y 
Miss  Clara  Firld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alior  C.Matrr,  Snpt. 

■  4 

THE  TWO  HALVES  AGAIN. 

Miss  Mayer  writes,  “The  Christmas  smile  is 
still  on  our  faces,”  and  it  is  cheering  to  think 
that  the  love  and  good  will  belonging  to  that 
blessed  season  were  not  exhausted  by  the  mere 
giving  and  receiving  of  gifts,  but  linger  as  a 
sweet  bond  between  our  workers  and  our  people. 
One  of  the  Home  Makers,  who  has  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  husband,  reports  how  she  takes  home  every 
picture  and  text  that  she  gets  at  our  rooms  and 
hangs  it  up  where  he  can  see  it.  with  the  hope 
that  some  word  may  touch  his  heart,  and  how 
she  has  told  him  all  that  she  could  remember  of 
the  Christmas  talks,  and  how  encouraged  she 
feels  because  he  listens  to  her  when  so  many 
other  husbands  that  she  knows  of  won’t  hear 
a  word  of  it  from  theii  wives. 

Another  woman  left  the  tree  on  Christmas  eve 
laden  with  useful  gifts,  saying,  “Everything 
looks  as  though  we  should  have  a  good  Christ¬ 
mas,  if  only  my  husband  keeps  sober.  If  he 
does  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of 
my  children.  ’  Earnest  prayers  and  hopes  were 
added  to  hers  that  the  man  might  “be  kept 
from  the  drink,”  but  we  were  almost  afraid  to 
ask  afterwards,  and  it  was  not  until  a  week 
later  that  our  anxiety  was  relieved  by  one  of  the 
boys  coming  to  the  “City  History  Class,”  and 
stopping  at  the  office  to  say  with  triumph  that 
“papa  was  sober  on  Christmas,  and  New  Year’s 
day,  too.”  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  better 
times  for  that  little  family,  at  least  it  has 
been  a  blessed  respite  and  has  given  mother  and 
children  the  memory  of  two  happy  holidays 
spent  all  together  in  tieir  humble  home 

Little  by  little  we  are  getting  the  men  inter¬ 
ested,  some  three  or  four  came  with  their  wives 
to  the  Christmas  talk,  and  still  more  were 
tempted  to  come  to  the  entertainment  this  week 
provided  by  an  up  town  friend,  who  sent  Pro 
feasor  Henderson  to  amuse  them  with  hie  won¬ 
derful  sleight  of  hand  performances.  The  mar 
vel  of  a  turnip  suddenly  appearing  from  under 
a  man’s  coat  collar,  or  an  egg  from  a  woman’s 
pocket  was  an  unheard  of  one  to  them,  and 
little  short  of  miraculous'  and  the  incidents  of 
the  evening’s  performance  will  furnish  topics  of 
conversation  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  Missionary 
Circle  from  Fordham  who  came  down  to  visit 
our  children  in  the  autumn,  and  now  ‘‘the  other 
half”  has  returned  the  visit.  Thirty  six  little 
ones  from  our  neighborhood  but  who  had  not 
shared  in  our  regular  festivities,  not  belonging 
to  any  of  our  clubs  and  classes,  went  up  to  the 
tree  in  Fordham  and  returned  laden  with  gifts 
and  candies  and  with  the  most  smiling  faces. 
These  two  sets  of  children  have  become  friends. 
The  up-town  children  have  seen  the  results  of 
their  missionary  efforts,  they  know  what  their 
pennies,  saved  often  by  some  little  self  denial, 
can  do,  and  the  down-town  children  feel  the 
uplift  of  personal  contact  with  those  who  have 
had  more  advantages  than  they. 

One  more  helpful  celebration  we  must  men¬ 
tion,  for  as  a  result  of  it,  our  Superintendent 
and  visitor  are  rejoicing  in  the  best  filled  store¬ 
room  they  have  ever  had.  They  feel  ready  now 
for  any  cases  of  sickness  or  destitution,  thanks 
to  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  when  the  members  of  that  school 
came  to  enjoy  their  own  tree,  they  each  brought 
something  in  the  way  of  groceries  and  provisions 
for  our  poor  people,  and  the  result  was  a  gen 
emus  supply  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  oatmeal,  rice, 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  all  sorts  of 
good  things  that  will  help  to  fill  many  hungry 
mouths  and  to  build  up  the  failing  strength  of 
some  of  our  sick  ones,  and  we  are  sure  the  chil 
dren  and  young  people  who  sent  them  enjoyed 
their  own  gifts  all  tbe  more  bicause  of  this 
practical  application  of  the  Golden  Rule. 


Children’s  Department 


WHAT  THE  CHILHBEN  SAT. 

By  Thomas  C.  Roney. 

When,  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  I  come  to  where  I  see 

Three  little  faces  at  the  window  looking  down  at  me. 

And  hear  the  shont  of  “  Papa,”  and  the  sound  of  scamper¬ 
ing  feet. 

And  find  myself  a  prisoner  ere  I  can  beat  retreat ; 

The  robbers  >elze  my  parcels  and  search  my  pockets 
through. 

And  bear  me  to  their  castle  spite  of  all  that  I  can  do. 

There  the  queen  of  these  banditti  gently  chides  their 
boist’rous  glee. 

And  asks  how  many  kisses  it  will  take  to  ransom  me. 

Oh,  is  there:any  pleasure  in  all  the  busy  day 

That’s  quite  as  sweet  as  listening  then  to  what  the  chil¬ 
dren  say  f 

Helen  thinks  a  hundred  kisses  are  enough  to  ransom  me. 

If  I’ll  change  them  all  for  pennies  bright  as  soon  as  I  am 
free; 

While  Henry  claims  that  “  Papa  is  more  valuable  than 
that ;  ” 

And  so  the  rascal  confiscates  my  overcoat  and  hat. 

But  tender-hearted  Josephine  makes  terms  for  my 
release: 

‘‘We’ll  let  you  go,  dear  papa,  for  just  one  kiss  apiece.” 

When  I’ve  paid  my  ransom  duly,  this  valiant  robber  band 

Escorts  me  to  the  table,  with  a  guard  on  either  hand. 

There  for  a  blessed  hour  I  fling  my  cares  away 

And  grow  younger  as  I  listen  to  what  the  children  say. 

From  my  prison  in  the  study  I  detect  them  stealing  by, 

’Till  they  think  they’re  out  of  hearing;  then  with  shouts 
away  they  fly. 

All  about  the  house  they  frolic— now  below,  now  over¬ 
head. 

Little  chance  I’ll  have  for  study  ’till  they're  snngly 
tucked  in  bed. 

But  at  last  there  comes  a  silence,  and  1  tiptoe  out  to  see 

Three  little  sober  faces  clustered  at  their  mother’s  knee. 

Their  prayer,  “  Please  bless  dear  papa,”  never  fails  to  put 
to  root 

Every  skeptical  opinion  or  philosophic  doubt. 

When  the  world  looks  cold  and  cheerless,  and  heaven 
seems  far  away. 

Just  stop,  my  friend,  and  listen  to  what  the  children  say. 

—The  Standard. 


THE  BOY  THAT  KNEW  MORE  THAN 
HIS  DOCTOR. 

“Can’t  I  go  out  to-morrow,  doctor  ?”  Arthur 
Tremper  asked  the  question  in  a  petulant  tone 
of  voice. 

“No,  my  boy,  you  positively  must  not  go  out 
for  two  or  three  days  more,  or  expose  yourself 
at  all.  After  that  time  I  think  there  will  be  no 
danger.” 

“But  I’ve  stayed  in  this  dreary  old  house 
over  two  weeks,  and  the  other  boys  have  been 
having  no  end  of  fun.  If  I  bundled  up  well  I 
don’t  think  it  would  hurt  me  at  all  to  go  over 
to  Joe  Parson’s  house  for  an  hour  or  so.  He 
has  a  new  kind  of  typewriter  and  I  want  to  see 
it.” 

“Arthur,”  said  the  doctor,  as  he  took  out  his 
watch  and  lool^ed  at  it  a  moment,  “you  speak 
of  your  beautiful  and  comfortable  home,  as  ‘this 
dreary  old  house,’  as  if  it  were  a  very  unpleas¬ 
ant  place  to  stay  in.  I  wonder  what  you  would 
think  of  a  place  where  I  went  to-day.  I  have 
a  young  patient — a  boy  about  your  age,  who  is 
very  ill.  He  suffers  great  pain  and  he  lies  all 
day  in  a  room,  the  only  window  of  which  looks 
out  in  a  court,  surrounded  by  tenement  houses. 
He  has  none  of  the  comforts  you  have,  and  very 
httle  to  entertain  or  interest  him,  yet  1  never 
heard  him  utter  a  complaint.  He  has  been  ill 
for  weeks  and  he  will  never  be  able  to  run  about 
again.  He  is  a  hero,  that  little  fellow.” 

The  doctor  took  his  hat  in  his  hand  to  go  out 
of  the  room  as  he  finished  speaking.  Arthur, 
although  he  was  an  impatient,  petulant  boy  at 
times,  was  really  very  kind  hearted. 

“Wait,  wait,  doctor,”  he  said,  “I’d  like  to 
send  that  boy  something.  Mother,  how  about 
that!  book  of  mine  with  those  colored  pictures 
of  soldiers  and  cavalry  and  camps  ?” 

“I  think  it  would  entertain  the  doctor’s  little 
hero  very  much,”  the  mother  replied  as  she 
took  the  book  from  tbe  shelf  on  the  wall.  “But 
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the  doctor  has  hie  round  of  calls  to  make,  and  if 
he  will  leave  the  address,  I  will  see  that  it  gets 
to  the  boy  this  afternoon,” 

‘‘Better  write  a  little  cheery  note  with  it, 
Arthur,  ”  the  doctor  said.  ‘‘Tell  him  you  are 
obliged  to  stay  in,  too,  and  anything  else  that 
will  be  pleasant  for  one  boy  to  say  to  another 
boy.” 

The  doctor  went  away  and  Arthur’s  mother 
took  his  writing  pad  to  the  couch,  and  waited 
for  h  im  to  write  hie  boyish  greeting,  which  was 
well  done. 

‘‘Now,  get  that  book  off  as  soon  as  you  can, 
mother,”  he  said,  handing  her  the  letter.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  up  his  mind  to  do  a  good  deed,  he 
wished  it  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

‘‘1  don’t  know  how  I  can  send  it,  now,  unless 
1  go  myself,”  his  mother  said. 

‘‘Do,  please  go,  mother,  1  will  get  on  all 
right,  and  if  I  want  anything  I  will  ring  this 
bell,  and  Hannah  will  come  in  from  the  kitchen, 
and  get  it  for  me.” 

‘‘You  are  sure  you  will  not  go  out  of  the  room 
while  I  am  gone,  Arthur  ?” 

‘‘No,  mother,  but  still  I  feel  as  well  as  ever 
to-day.  It  is  all  fudge  the  doctor’s  making  me 
stay  in  when  it  would  not  hurt  me  one  bit  to  go 
out.  ’  ’ 

‘‘The  doctor  knows  better  than  you  do,  my 
son.  ” 

‘‘I  beard  Mr.  Simmons  say  one  time  that  doc¬ 
tors  don’t  know  any  more  than  other 'folks,  ” 
Arthur  rejoined. 

The  mother  smiled  as  she  put  on  her  wraps 
and  made  ready  to  go  on  her  errand  of  love.  It 
was  only  a  short  distance  she  had  to  go  to  find 
the  boy,  and  with  a  parting  injunction  to  Arthur 
to  keep  quiet,  she  closed  the  door  and  went  out. 

‘‘I  feel  BO  well  I  will  just  walk  over  to  the 
window  and  look  out,  maybe  I  can  see  one  of 
the  boys  on  the  street.  ’  ’ 

Arthur  had  on  bis  woollen  bath  robe,  and  his 
felt  slippers,  and  bis  mother  had  allowed  him 
to  go  about  the  room  for  two  days  past  in  that 
way. 

He  thought  himself  very  lucky  to  see  Joe 
across  the  street  just  at  that  very  moment,  and 
he  was  so  anxious  to  know  how  the  typewriter 
went  that  be  opened  the  window  just  far  enough 
to  put  his  face  through  and  call  out,  ‘‘Joe,  Joe, 
how  about  that  typewriter  ?” 

Joe  was  glad  enough  to  see  the  face  and  hear 
the  voice  of  his  old  chum,  and  he  ran  across  the 
street  and  told  Arthur  about  the  wonderful  work 
of  the  typewriter.  Meantime  Arthur  had  kept 
the  window  open— just  a  little  ways— but  the  air 
was  damp  and  chilling. 

‘‘Mustn’t  keep  the  window  open  any  longer,” 
he  called  out.  ‘‘See  you  later,  Joe.” 

Arthur  felt  rather  overdone  when  be  went 
back  to  the  couch,  and  somewhat  chilly,  but  he 
pulled  the  blankets  up  over  him  and  hoped  he 
had  not  caught  cold.  O,  it  was  so  good  to  see 
Joe  again.  Over  two  weeks  since  be  had  had  a 
sight  of  him. 

Arthur’s  mother  soon  returned  and  told  her 
son  of  the  comfortless  room,  the  weary,  poverty- 
stricken  mother,  and  the  patient  boy. 

‘‘It  made  me  cry,”  she  said,  ‘‘to  see  it  all. 
I  am  sure  you  would  not  say  one  word  about 
being  shut  up  a  few  days  longer  in  this  sun¬ 
shiny,  cheerful  room,  if  you  could  see  that  poor 
little  fellow.  I  told  his  mother  I  should  do 
what  I  could  for  them,  andff  shall.” 

‘‘O,  I  am  so  glad  you  went,  mother,”  said 
Arthur. 

A  few  hours  later  Arthur’s  mother  wondered 
why  his  fever  seemed  to  run  so  high.  He  had 
been  free  from  it  for  two  days.  ‘‘You  did  not 
go  out  of  the  room,  while  I  was  gone,  I  know,” 
she  said,  ‘‘because  you  promised  me,  and  I  knew 
I  could  trust  you.” 

‘‘No,  mother,  dear,  I  did  not  go  outside  of  the 
door.  ’  ’ 

*‘I  think  I  better  have  the  doctor  come  around 


again.  You  don’t  seem  to  be  so  well.  I  ought 
not  to  have  left  you,  even  for  such  an  errand, 
my  dear.” 

Arthur  knew  he  ought  to  tell  his  mother  the 
whole  truth,  but  he  could  not  get  up  the  courage 
for  some  time.  He  and  his  mother  bad  always 
been  very  confidential  together,  and  it  bad 
never  been  Arthur’s  way  to  keep  things  from 
his  dear  mother.  Finally  he  felt  he  could  not 
deceive  her  any  longer,  and  he  told  her  how  be 
had  opened  the  window  to  speak  to  Joe,  only  a 
little  ways,  and  just  a  minute,  be  said. 

It  was  not  only  two  days  longer  that  Arthur 
had  to  stay  in  the  house,  it  was  nearly  two 
weeks.  But  he  learned  several  lessons  during 
that  relapse  that  he  will  never  forget. 

When  he  was  able  to  go  out  he  and  Joe,  went 
to  see  the  poor  boy,  the  doctor  had  told  him  of. 
Through  visits  to  that  sufferer  the  two  boys, 
who  bad  all  needed  comforts,  learned  how  to 
thank  God  for  them,  and  how  to  share  their 
good  gifts  with  the  needy  and  suffering  ones. 
Arthur  will  telPyou  now  that  he  has  learned 
that  doctors  do  know  more  than  other  folks, 
especially  boys,  and  that  their  orders  are  to  be 
strictly  obeyed.  Susan  Tkall  Perry. 

CHICK-A-OKE-DEE. 

A  lady  who  is  greatly  interested  in  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  department  and  reads  it  every  week,  sends 
us  the  following  poem.  She  writes  that  when 
she  was  a  little  child  and  bad  a  long  illness, 
her  father  used  to  sing  it  to  her  when  she  was 
restless.  That  father  has  long  since  passed  into 
the  skies,  but  the  poem  remains  in  her  memory, 
and  the  sweet  associations  connected  with  it 
make  her  wish  to  see  it  in  print  in  our  columns. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  little 
poem  which  appeared  in  ‘‘Songs  for  Little  Ones 
at  Home,”  forty  years  ago.  It  was  written  by 
F.  C.  Woodward : 

“The  ground  was  all  covered  with  snow  one  day. 
When  two  little  children  were  busy  at  play ; 

A  snowbird  was  sitting  close  by  on  a  tree. 

And  merrily  singing  his  chick-a-dee-dee. 

He  had  not  been  singing  that  tune  very  long 
When  Emily  beard  him,  so  loud  was  his  song— 

Oh,  sister,  look  out  of  the  window,  said  she ; 

Here's  a  dear  little  bird  singing  chick-a-dee-dee ! 

Poor  fellow,  he's  out  in  the  cold  and  the  sleet. 

And  has  neither  stockings  nor  shoes  on  bis  feet. 

I  pity  him  sol  Oh,  bow  cold  he  must  be. 

And  still  be  keeps  singing  his  chick-a-dee-dee  I 

Oh,  mother,  do  buy  him  some  stockings  and  shoes, 

A  nice  little  cloak  and  a  hat,  if  yon  choose  I 

I  wish  he’d  come  into  the  parlor  and  see 

How  warm  we  would  make  him,  poor  chick -a-dee-dee. 

The  bird  had  flown  down  for  some  pieces  of  bread. 
And  heard  every  word  little  Emily  said. 

‘  How  funny  I’d  look  in  that  dress,’  thought  he. 

And  he  laughed  as  he  warbled  hisichick-a-dee-dee. 

‘  There  is  One,  my  dear  child,  but  I  cannot  tell  who. 
Has  clothed  me  already,  and  warm  enough  too. 

Good  morning  I  Oh,  who  are  so  happy  as  we  I  ’ 

And  away  he  flew,  singing  his  chick-a-dee-dee.’’ 


MABKINO  AL.1,  THE  OVEBCO.HBS. 

My  little  friend  Allen  has  been  ill  and  in  bed 
for  two  weeks.  The  Evangelist’s  children  who 
have  to  stay  in  bed  sometimes,  may  like  to 
know  what  I  found  him  doing,  when  I  visited 
him  to-day.  Allen  bad  his  Bible  and  his  dear 
Aunt  Mary  sat  beside  him  with  hers.  Each  one 
had  a  pencil. 

‘‘What  are  you  doing  ?”  I  asked. 

Aunt  Mary  said,  ‘‘We  are  marking  all  the 
overcomes  we  can  find  in  our  Bibles;  Allen 
thinks  it  may  help  him  to  remember  to  be  a 
braver  soldier.  He  has  so  many  things  to  over¬ 
come  these  days.  ” 

As  I  left  the  room,  I  heard  his  Auntie  say, 
‘‘Now,  my  dear,  take  this  bitter  medicine! 
Here  is  another  one  of  our  overcomes.  ’  ’ 

And  I  thought,  ‘‘Surely  the  Great  Captain, 
who  has  promised  to  give  strength  to  overcome, 
even  to  his  weakest  soldiers,  is  helping  this 
brave  boy  to  bear  pain  and  disappointment.” 

E.  R.  H. 


GLADBROOK. 


By  JOHN  A  CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Planning. 

Mildred  had  been  motherless  since  she  was 
three  years  old.  Sometimes  she  recollected 
faintly  the  image  of  a  tall,  fair  lady  bending 
over  her  in  her  white  crib,  a  profusion  of  soft 
lace  about  her  slender  throat,  a  loving  light  in 
the  dark  eyes,  and  a  most  musical  tone  in  the 
caressing  voice;  but  that  was  all  the  “mother” 
the  child  had  known. 

Mr.  Deane  was,  in  the  interests  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  often  compelled  to  travel  about  from  place 
to  place,  for  weeks  at  a  time.  His  unmarried 
sieter  had  cared  for  Mildred  during  her  first 
motherless  year,  but  was  then  forced  to  seek 
health  in  distant  lands,  and  the  perplexed  father 
found  a  housekeeper  to  look  after  the  household 
and  attend  to  Mildred’s  needs.  Miss  Brown 
had  faithfully  fulfilled  these  duties,  and  although 
severe  at  times,  and  prejudiced  in  certain  lines, 
had  kindly  and  thoughtfully  looked  after  Mil¬ 
dred,  and  the  child  should  have  cared  more  for 
her  than  she  did.  But  Miss  Brown  was  not 
exactly  a  lovable  character,  you  had  often  to 
probe  deeply  to  discover  her  excellent  heart. 

This  evening,  when  satisfied  that  Mildred  was 
peacefully  sleeping,  and  looking  as  though  she 
had  received  no  real  harm  from  her  recent  ex¬ 
ploits,  Miss  Brown  sat  in  her  favorite  chair, 
near  the  glowing  lamp,  and  once  more  took  up 
her  knitting.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
just  how  many  different  articles  she  completed 
year,  and  what  was  the  final  disposition  of  all 
these  useful  things. 

This  evening  she  rocked  and  worked  later  than 
usual,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Deane.  It 
was  nearly  nine  when  she  heard  the  sharp  click 
of  the  front  gate  and  quick  steps  upon  the  porch, 
and  rose  to  admit  the  new  comer,  who  was  tall 
and  dark  and  young  looking,  for  despite  the  fact 
that  his  daughter  was  verging  upon  ten,  Mr. 
Deane  was  only  thirty.  Business  cares  had 
formed  wrinkles  upon  his  face;  but  when  he 
smiled,  and  the  brown  eyes  brightened,  and  the 
white  teeth  Hashed,  you  realized  what  a  youth¬ 
ful,  pleasant  face  he  had. 

He  smiled  now  as  he  sat  down  to  a  late  meal 
of  Miss  Brown’s  providing,  and  did  full  justice 
to  the  dainty  viands,  delighting  the  cook,  though 
her  grim  face  not  once  proclaimed  it,  by  his 
words  and  signs  of  appreciation.  When  the 
meal  was  over,  and  the  few  dishes  had  been 
.  washed,  and  the  two  were  seated  again  in  the 
parlor,  Mr.  Deane  said,  abruptly : 

“  I  think  I  shall  send  Mildred  away  for  a 
time,  if  you.  too.  think  best.  When  I  was 
home  last  you  told  me  that  the  child  had  not  a 
girl  friend  of  her  own  age;  that  she  associated 
rather  too  much  with  boys,  and  that  their  rough 
ways  and  talk  were  affecting  hers.  Since  then, 

I  have  bad  a  letter  from  my  wife’s  sister.  Miss 
Brooke,  asking  me  to  send  Mildred  to  them  for 
awhile  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?” 

Miss  Brown  pondered  very  soberly,  and  after 
some  time  replied : 

“I  think  it  would  be  good  for  her.  I’ll  be 
lonely  without  her,  but  it  won’t  last  forever!” 

“It  will  doubtless  be  an  excellent  thing.  My 
sister  in-law  owns  a  large  house  and  delightful 
grounds,  and  I  am  sure  Mildred  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  her  visit  there.  I  don’t  fancy  her 
careering  about  constantly  with  the  lads!” 

‘  Nor  I!”  said  Miss  Brown,  with  a  grim 
smile.  Then,  as  Mr.  Deane  looked  expectantly 
at  her,  she  gave  him  the  history  of  Milly’s  after¬ 
noon  adventures.  During  the  recital,  her  audi¬ 
tor  seemed  first  amused,  then  grave. 

‘'Has  it  done  her  any  barm?”  he  anxiously 
inquired,  at  the  end. 

“I  can’t  tell  for  certain,  but  I  'on’t  think  so! 
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I  doctored  her  well  when  she  got  home,  and  she’s 
sleepin’  now  as  nice  as  can  be!” 

‘‘We’ll  see  in  the  morning!  But  I  think  we 
had  better  send  her  away  for  a  time!”  mused 
Mr.  Deane,  as  Miss  Brown  went  ofif  to  bed, 
leaving  him  to  his  own  reflections.  Before  he 
retired,  he  stole  softly  into  his  little  daughter’s 
room,  and  stood  silently  there  for  some  minutes, 
watching  the  slumbering  child  with  intent  gaze, 
and  eyes  full  of  tenderness  and  compassion. 
Mildred  was  in  the  midst  of  some  happy  dream, 
one  round  arm  carelessly  tucked  under  the  curly 
head,  and  a  gentle  smile  on  her  lips.  Then, 
eatisfled  with  this  picture,  her  father  turned  and 
sought  bis  own  chamber. 

In  the  morning  Mildred’s  first  thought  was  of 
her  dog.  He  had  been  forgotten  in  the  eve¬ 
ning’s  bustle,  but  now  his  little  mistress  re¬ 
proached  herself  for  her  neglect,  and  determined 
to  make  a  more  thorough  hunt  for  him.  His 
legs  were  certainly  short,  he  could  not  be  so 
very  far  away !  Eager  to  begin  the  search,  Mil¬ 
dred  sprang  gaily  out  of  bed,  and  dressed  herself 
with  wondrous  alacrity. 

It  was  very  early  and  the  grass  was  still  wet 
with  dew,  that  glistened  bravely  in  the  bright 
sunbeams.  The  air  was  cool  and  sweet,  and 
some  birds  were  frantically  twittering  as  they 
hopped  about  among  the  leafy  branches.  Mil¬ 
dred  stepped  out  upon  the  veranda  to  say  ‘‘Good 
morning!”  to  the  sun.  As  she  moved  toward 
the  lilacs  at  the  end  of  the  porch,  there  came 
from  some  hidden  nook  a  sound  of  muffled 
laughter,  and  a  shower  of  early  roses,  white 
and  pink,  fresh-plucked  and  wet  with  dew,  fell 
about  her  on  all  sides. 

Casting  the  fragrant  blossoms  to  right  and 
left,  Mildred  flew  down  the  broad  steps,  and 
bounded  toward  a  great  oak  on  the  lawn,  with 
a  glad  shout  of  ‘‘Papa  !”  Of  course,  Mr.  Deane 
was  soon  discovered,  and  after  the  first  caresses 
were  over,  Mildred  laughingly  led  him  in  to 
breakfast,  where  they  found  Mies  Brown  await¬ 
ing  them,  and  a  plate  of  her  most  toothsome 
biscuit. 

‘‘Did  you  come  last  night,  papa?”  Mildred 
asked,  during  the  meal. 

‘‘Yes,  my  dear!  I  thought  my  little  girl 
cared  enough  for  her  daddy  to  sit  up  and  wait 
for  him!”  said  Mr.  Deane,  smiling. 

‘‘1  had  to  go  to  bed,”  explained  Mildred, 
with  cheeks  rather  rosier  than  uneual. 

‘‘Oh,  yes,  I  know  all, about  it!”  her  father 
hinted.  ‘‘Next  time,  don’t  run  off  to  the  circus 
till  you  And  that  I  can’t  arrive !” 

‘‘Who  told  you  ?”  demanded  Milly,  shame¬ 
facedly  toying  with  her  napkin. 

‘‘Oh,  a  little  bird  !” 

‘‘Was  it  a  brown  bird  ?”  asked  Mildred,  in¬ 
nocently,  but  with  a  look  at  the  stern  house¬ 
keeper  that  sent  her  father  off  into  a  peal  of 
laughter.  ”When  are  you  going  to  leave?” 
she  inquired,  anxious  to  change  the  subject. 

‘‘Well,  you  are  polite!  Mies  Deane.  1  shall 
have  to  leave  to  morrow  morning,  and  you  are 
going  with  me !” 

‘‘I  ?  Oh.  where,  papa  ?” 

‘‘You  to  Aunt  Catharine’s,  and  I  to  my  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  City !” 

‘‘To  Aunt  Catharine’s!”  repeated  Milly. 

‘‘Yee!  She  has  written  me  a  letter,  and  she 
wants  you  to  come  and  stay  with  her  for  a 
time.  ” 

‘‘But  I  don’t  want  to  go!  I  don’t  like  Aunt 
Catharine!  1  think  she’s  horrid!”  cried  Mil 
dred,  much  dismayed  at  the  prospect,  ‘‘f  don’t 
want  to  stay  with  her!” 

‘‘Your  aunt  is  not  horrid,  Milly,  and  I’m  sure 
you  will  like  her  home.  Miss  Brown  and  I  have 
been  talking  the  matter  over,  and  we  think  it 
beet  that  you  should  go  to  Uladbrook  for  a  long 
visit,  for  four  or  five  months,  until  school  opens 
again.  That  will  not  be  before  October  any¬ 
way,  your  principal  told  me  this  morning,  as 
they  have  to  repair  the  school  building;  and  you 


will  spend  a  happy  summer  at  your  Aunt  Cath¬ 
arine’s.  ” 

Mildred  said  no  more.  If  Miss  Brown  and 
her  father  had  been  ‘‘talking  over  the  matter,” 
what  was  the  use  of  objecting  ?  Besides,  she 
had  no  good  reasons  for  wishing  to  remain  in 
Broadflelds.  True,  she  was  to  have  had  much 
fun  going  on  picnics  with  Willy  Morse,  and  he 
had  even  promised  to  treat  her  to  a  sail  in  one 
of  the  river  boats;  and  now  all  her  plans  were  to 
go  for  naught. 

The  matter  was  not  discussed  again.  When 
they  ruse  from  the  table.  Miss  Brown  hastened 
to  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Deane  took  up  his  paper 
and  went  to  the  library,  and  Mildred  walked 
very  soberly  to  and  fro  under  the  trees  on  the 
lawn,  carrying  May  Glorianna,  and  mentally 
calling  Miss  Brown  and  Aunt  Catharine  all 
sorts  of  wild  names.  Gladbrook.  indeed!  Her 
father  called  it  a  pretty  place !  She  felt  that  she 
already  detested  the  house,  and  every  person 
in  it,  large  and  small ! 

At  this  stage  of  her  meditations,  she  was 
hailed  by  Willy  from  the  garden  fence. 

‘‘Say,  Mill,  I’ve  got  something  fine  to  tell 
you!”  he  cried. 

So  Mildred  hurried  over  the  lawn  to  the  fence, 
to  hear  the  promised  news. 

‘‘Milly,  I’ve  got  a  letter,  and  it  says  my 
cousin’s  coming  soon— he’s  a  boy !  - and  then 
won’t  we  have  fun,  me  and  you  and  him!  He’s 
got  a  bicycle,  and  we’re  going  off  riding  on  it  I 
Aren’t  you  glad  ?” 

‘‘No!  I’ve  got  to  go  away  to-morrow  morning 
to  my  Aunt  Catharine’s,  and  stay  there  till 
October !” 

‘‘Oh,  I  say,  that’s  mean!  Till  October! 
Good  gracious!  Who  told  you  ?” 

‘‘Papa  and  Mies  Brown  have  been  talking  it 
over !” 

‘‘There!  I  knew  she  had  something  to  do 
with  it!  She’s  an  awful  old  woman  ;  isn’t  she, 
now  ?” 

A  voice  from  the  kitchen  here  called  to  the 
disconsolate  William,  who  was  compelled  to  run 
some  errands,  and  so  Mildred  once  more  found 
herself  alone.  She  improved  the  opportunity 
by  slipping  into  the  summer-house,  and  quietly 
shedding  a  few  tears  over  all  the  bliss  she  was 
leaving  behind !  How  many  charming  rides 
she  might  have  had  on  the  coming  bicycle,  and 
what  other  splendid  times  would  not  have 
occurred !  During  those  few  moments  in  the 
vine  covered  arbor,  Mildred  thought  herself  a 
very  ill-used  little  girl.  Surely,  there  could  be 
no  fun  at  Gladbrook ;  she  had  once  seen  Aunt 
Catharine,  when  she  visited  Broadflelds  long 
ago,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  no  one  would 
dare  to  play  in  the  vicinity  of  that  severe  lady. 
So  she  drew  a  sad  picture  of  the  doleful  days 
she  would  spend  that  summer,  alone  with  Aunt 
Catharine  at  Gladbrook,  and  the  tears  trickled 
silently  down  her  cheeks. 

She  was  roused  from  her  brooding  by  a 
rustling  noise,  and  to  her  surprise  something 
cold  was  thrust  into  the  hand  that  hung  list¬ 
lessly  by  her  side.  In  an  instant  there  flashed 
into  her  mind  all  the  stories  she  had  ever  heard 
of  snakes  and  other  disagreeable  creatures;  may 
be  this  was  one,  but  a  whine— half  melancholy, 
half  joyful — reassured  her,  and  she  ventured  to 
look  up. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

THK  SOFT  ANSWKR. 

A  worthy  old  colored  woman  was  walking 
quietly  along  a  street  in  New  York,  carrying  a 
basket  of  apples,  when  a  mischievous  sailor, 
seeing  her,  stumbled  against  her  and  upset  her 
basket,  and  then  stood  to  hear  her  fret  at  his 
trick,  and  enjoy  a  laugh  at  her  expense.  She 
merely  picked  up  the  apples  without  resent 
ment,  and,  giving  him  a  dignified  look  of  sorrow 
and  kindness  said,  ‘‘God  forgive  you,  eon,  as  I 
do!” 

That  touched  a  tender  chord  in  the  heart  of 
the  jock-tar.  He  felt  self-condemned.  Thrust¬ 
ing  his  hands  into  hie  pockets,  and  pulling  out 
a  lot  of  loose  ‘‘change,”  he  forced  it  upon  the 
old  black  woman,  exclaiming,  ‘‘God  bless  you, 
mother.  I’ll  never  do  so  again.” 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  first  missionary  meeting  of  the  year  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  January  5th,  and  was  led 
by  Miss  Ellen  Parsons. 

After  singing,  and  a  prayer  by  Mrs.  Beers, 
Mrs.  Wilder,  our  venerable  missionary  from 
India,  spoke  for  a  few  minutes.  ‘‘Without 
Christ  we  can  do  nothing,”  was  the  central 
thought  of  her  message,  and  she  spoke  of  the 
blessing  which  had  followed  her,  during  all  the 
years  of  her  missionary  life,  through  dependence 
upon  them.  She  dwelt  upon  the  joy  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  meeting  of  Christians,  when  on  a  tour 
through  the  villages,  and  described  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  those  who  gather  for  prayer  and  praise 
in  the  native  prayer-meetings. 

As  the  subject  for  the  month  is  ‘‘The  Bible 
in  Foreign  Missions,  ”  Miss  Parsons  spoke  of 
the  promises  running  through  the  whole  Bible, 
and  asked  different  ladies  to  read  special  prom¬ 
ises,  given  of  old  to  Moses,  to  David,  to  Isaiah, 
and  to  Joel.  Promises  to  the  stranger  as  well 
as  to  the  Jew,  which  is  made  clear  in  John,  by 
the  repeated  assertions  that  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  for  all  the  world.  Bishop  Brooks  once 
said,  ‘‘The  music  of  heaven  is  not  complete 
without  a  chord  from  every  nation.”  How  truly 
has  Mr.  Gladstone  called  our  Bible  ‘‘The  im¬ 
pregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture.” 

The  death  of  Dr.  Anna  Larsen  of  Ichowfu  was 
mentioned  with  special  reference  to  her  old 
father  in  Sweden.  She  had  been  five  years  in 
China  and  had  done  good  service  before  she  was 
taken  away.  A  request  was  read  from  Mrs. 
Reutlinger,  that  we  should  pray  for  the  Fang 
villages,  where  the  Gospel  has  as  yet  made  no 
entrance. 

Miss  Parsons  then  asked  different  workers  to 
give  the  texts  which  had  been  the  most  helpful 
to  them,  and  various  replies  were  given,  such 
as:  ‘‘Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Fath¬ 
er’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  Kingdom,” 
and  ‘‘Of  the  increase  of  His  government  there 
shall  be  no  end.  ” 

Miss  Grace  Wilder  of  Kolhapur  then  spoke  of 
the  signs  of  promise  in  the  work.  In  Korea 
where  ten  years  ago  the  first  convert  was  bap¬ 
tized,  there  are  now  1,000  native  Christians.  In 
Japan  where  work  was  begun  in  1871,  there  are 
now  40,(XX)  church  members.  In  India  the 
plague  seems  to  have  shown  God’s  hand,  as  so 
few  Christians  suffered  that  the  Mahommedans 
were  praying  that  Christians  should  not  be  ex¬ 
empt  !  Mies  Wilder  gave  two  interesting  storiea, 
of  men  who  had  been  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
superstition,  but  who  bad,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  become  Christians,  and  were  now  strong 
supporters  of  the  Kolhapur  church. 

Mr.  Grant  who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
of  nine  months  in  Asia,  spoke  of  the  power  of 
the  Bible  in  Mission  Fields.  In  Korea,  in  a 
country  village,  they  found  a  small  community 
of  natives  bolding  Christian  services  without 
being  organized  as  a  church  or  even  being  bap¬ 
tized.  They  simply  met  to  read  the  Word  of 
God  and  to  pray. 

In  Shantung,  in  a  email  congregation,  he 
found  that  only  two  boys  and  two  girls  qould 
read  the^whole  Bible;  some  could  only  read  one 
Gospel,  but  they  gathered  around  ‘‘the  Book,” 
and  tried  to  learn  all  that  they  could  from  its 
pages.  One  man,  not  a  Christian,  said  that  he 
had  read  the  Gospels  with  great  interest,  and 
that  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion  made  him  very 
sad,  but  when  Christ  came  to  life  again  be  was 
full  of  joy. 

In  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea,  at  a  women’s  meet¬ 
ing,  sixty  were  present,  but  only  fifteen  could 
read,  and  many  of  them  had  recently  learned, 
so  as  to  read  the  Bible. 

Mrs.  Dennis  said,  ‘‘It  is  the  day  of  prayer  for 
all  missionaries,  we  should  remember  them  and 
all  the  native  helpers.  They  need  (as  we  do 
also)  fresh  supplies  of  grace  for  every  day.” 

Misa  Ward  of  Chicago  spoke  briefly  of  more 
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need  of  spiritual  power,  and  Mrs.  Rieech  made 
a  strong  plea  for  a  united  effort  to  lift  the  debt 
of  the  Board,  urging  the  magnificent  example  of 
our  missionaries  on  the  field  who  have  given  so 
splendidly  for  this  cause. 

Next  week  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  an 
"Interdenominational  Conference  of  Women's 
Boards  of  Foreign  Missions,"  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  take  place  in  New  York. 
Papers  will  be  read,  and  informal  conferences 
held  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  most  helpful  and 
stimulating.  J.  B.  S. 


The  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mrs.  John  Sinclair,  was  given  up  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Utah,  who  addressed  a 
large  audience  most  impressively,  and  whose 
startling  facts  will  be  presented  in  many  pulpits 
in  this  vicinity. 

North  Portal — Castle  Gate  looms  up  on  the 
title  page  of  "The  Kinsman,"  a  family  weekly 
paper,  edited  by  Mr.  Campbell,  designed  to 
meet  existing  conditions  in  Utah,  and  which 
should  be  widely  circulated.  The  editor  ex¬ 
plains:  "This  is  not  the  ‘Ogden  Gateway,'  but 
is  a  natural  gate  used  by  the  Rio  Grande  West¬ 
ern  railway.  This  pierced  barrier  is  the  uplift 
which  follows  the  long  stretches  of  the  eastern 
lay  of  the  Wasatch  range.  This  inter-mountaiu 
region  is  rich  in  Klondike  and  like  deposits,  it 
is  richer  in  coal — the  necessary  resources  with¬ 
out  which  the  others  are  no  more  than  mere 
sand.  This  picture  has  in  it  the  suggestion  of 
far  seeing  The  picture  itself  may  be  but  a 
finger- breadth,  but  what  may  and  may  not,  lie 
beyond  ?"  "All  the  pledges  which  were  given 
by  the  Mormon  church  as  the  condition  of  State¬ 
hood  are  now  openly  broken.  President  Wilford 
Woodruff,  in  a  sermon  in  the  big  Tabernacle, 
preaching  to  twelve  thousand  devout  Mormons, 
assembled  for  a  semi-annual  conference  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  declared  that  the  time  bad 
come  to  vote  as  one  body  as  Mormons,  throwing 
off  party  aflSliations. " 

St.  George,  Utah. — "One  Sabbath  morning," 
writes  Mrs.  Hardy,  "we  beard  a  chattering  at 
the  gate.  There  were  six  little  Indians  in  a 
variety  of  coetumeo  Mr.  Hardy  took  them  up 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Viewing  the  material  prosperity  of  our  country 
Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  at  the  late  conference  of 
the  National  Reform  Association  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  said:  "The  United  States  exhibits  the 
most  marvellous  material  civilization  known  in 
history.  For  years  we  paid  for  new  railroads 
a  million  a  day.  We  have  strung  enough  tele¬ 
graph  wire  to  girdle  the  earth  thirty-two  times 
at  the  equator.  Every  generation  leaves  to  its 
successor  three  or  four  times'as  much  wealth  as 
it  received.  The  steam  power  in  the  United 
States  is  greater  than  the  aggregate  muscle- 
power  of  the  entire  human  race.  We  are  creating 
wealth  at  the  rate  of  more  than  seven  millions 
of  dollars  a  day,  over  and  above  all  expenses. 
Has  there  been  any  corresponding  intellectual 
and  moral  progress  ?  History  teaches  that  power 
which  is  not  directed  by  intelligence  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  conscience,  becomes  a  terror  and  a 
curse.  Can  we  build  up  the  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  of  our  national  life  into  a  corresponding 
development  f  Let  Pythagoras  answer  when  be 
says:  ‘Duty  is  ability.'  Let  Kant  answer:  ‘I 
ought,  therefore  I  can.'  Let  Paul  answer:  'I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtb- 
eneth  me.'  " 

The  testimonials 

In  behalf  of  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  tell  of 
Grand,  complete, 
Marvelous  cures. 

The  result  of  taking 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  for  all 
Diseases  caused  or 

Promoted  by  impure 
Blood,  is  naturally. 

Logically,  and  necessarily 
A  cure,  because 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  entirely 
Eradicates  from  the 
Blood  all  impurities. 


stairs,  teaching  them  through  pictures,  and 
regaling  them  on  crackers.  On  Monday  eight 
came  and  bad  a  lesson  under  the  trees.  They 
wanted  ‘bread;'  they  sadly  need  the  Bread  of 
Life.  We  coax  them  into  the  Sabbath  and  day 
schools.  The  Indians  call  themselves  white 
men.  They  say:  ‘Me  no  Mormon,  me  white 
man. '  We  were  grieved  by  a  visit  from  some 
Mormon  women  who  persisted  in  relating 
visions,  revelations  and  miracles,  adding  that 
they  ‘were  not  silly  enough  to  believe  ail  the 
Bible;  some  things  were  incredible.'  ‘I  told 
them  at  parting  that  I  had  no  higher  wish  for 
them  at  present  than  that  they  would  learn  to 
love  and  reverence  the  Bible.'  A  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Utah  has  made  some  amazing  state¬ 
ments  regarding  Mormonism  in  ‘The  Golden 
Rule,'  from  which  we  quote:  ‘Every  Mormon 
must  do  three  things :  Obey  the  priest,  be  bap¬ 
tized,  and  pay  tithes.  Belief  in  the  divine  in¬ 
spiration,  and  hence  the  infallibility  of  the 
priesthood,  is  the  secret  power  of  the  church. 
A  Mormon  woman  once  said  to  a  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary:  ‘Those  in  authority  don't  want  us  even 
to  shake  hands  with  you.  Our  articles  of  faith 
say^we  have  religious  liberty.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  kind  of  liberty  it  is.  We  are  slaves!' 
Two  priesthoods  exist  in  the  Mormon  church, 
the  Aaronic  and  the  Melchizedek.  Neither,  as 
taught  by  Mormons,  have  any  foundation  in  the 
Bible.  In  the  Aaronic  priesthood  of  the  Old 
Testament  there  was  but  one  high  priest  at  the 
same  time,  and  only  eighty  high  priests  during 
the  long  period  of  one  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  seventy  years.  Mormon  high  priests  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Their  deacons  are  boys 
fourteen  years  old.  The  Bible  says  that  deacons 
were  ‘men'  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom. 

"The  book  of  Mormon  is  claimed  to  be  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  Bible.  This  is  one  article  of  faith: 
‘We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  as 
far  as  it  is  translated  correctly.'  The  Bible  is  a 
dead  letter;  they  have  ‘latter  revelations,'  and 
do  not  need  it.  Brigham  Young  once  said  :  ‘I 
don't  care  the  ashes  of  a  rye  straw  for  the 
Bible,  or  the  book  of  Mormon  either,  for  I  have 
a  present  revelation.'  This  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  Mormon  people  in  general.  How¬ 
ever  they  are  being  compelled  at  present  to  study 
the  Bible  to  meet  Christian  missionaries,  who 
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have,  as  a  Mormon  elder  said,  ‘the  Bible  on 
their  tongue's  end.’  The  ignorance  of  God’» 
Word  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  people- 
in  Utah  is  pitiful.  A  woman  who,  until  re¬ 
cently  was  a  member  of  thin  church,  read  a  copy 
of ‘Titus.  ’  As  she  read  of  the  death  of  Jesue 
on  the  cross,  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks 
and  she  said,  ‘Who  ever  heard  before  that  Jesus 
was  crucified  ?’  This  is  only  one  example 
hundreds  could  be  cited." 

Turning  the  pages  of  the  Home  Mission 
Monthly,  we  are  permitted  to  look  with  tender 
interest  into  the  faces  of  some  of  our  "Crowned 
Workers,"  and  to  recall  the  patient  self  sacrifice-^ 
of  others,  especially  that  of  Miss  Fannie  Ferley, 
whose  incessant  labors,  whose  words  and  prayers 
were  to  us  both  inspiration  and  rebuke.  We- 
seem  almost  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  through 
the  parted  veil,  in  immortal  youth  and  beauty  ^ 
wearisome  journeys  ended,  the  new  song  learned, 
forever  satisfied  with  the  Master’s  “Well  done. 

Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  the 
heroic,  untiring  work  of  Mies  McMullen  as  she 
crossed  mountain  streams  and  visited  the  homes 
of  the  people  in  West  Virginia.  In  a  letter 
received  at  the  Mission  rooms  from  Mies  Mil¬ 
dred  Campbell  of  Harlan,  Kentucky,  last 
August,  she  said:  "Mies  McCartney  and  1 
walked  ten  miles  over  the  mountains  last  Thurs¬ 
day  visiting  the  people.  Every  one  received  us 
kindly  and  we  found  them  eager  to  hear  of 
Christ,"  Very  soon  came  the  tidings  of  her  ill¬ 
ness  and  death  from  typhoid  fever.  Her  sister 
wrote:  "When  I  saw  the  burden  which  her  tired 
hands  had  lifted,  I  did  not  wonder  that  she  had 
wearied  by  the  way  and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  1 
can  hear  Hie  loving  voice  now  saying:  ‘It  is 
enough,  my  child,  come  up  higher.’  For  years 
we  have  been  praying  in  this  household  for 
Harlan,  and  we  must  not  question  how  God 
answers  prayers.  ”  H.  E.  B. 
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CALLED  HOME  FROM  A  WHITE  FIELD. 

Our  little  circle  in  Hainan,  has,  for  the  first 
Aime,  lost  one  of  its  workers  by  death.  Rev. 
.John  C.  Melrose  has  been  called  home  from  his 
work  in  Nodoa.  He  was  the  fourth  missionary 
appointed  to  work  in  Hainan,  and  one  of  the 
six  members  of  the  Canton  Mission  set  apart  in 
1893  to  form  the  Hainan  Mission.  For  that 
reason  although  he  had  not  been  out  here  quite 
seven  years,  he  was  one  of  the  “older  members.  ” 

Mr.  Melrose  came  to  the  mission  field  at  a 
later  age  than  most  missionaries  now,  bringing 
a  store  of  experience  very  useful  to  a  man  in  a 
young  mission  in  a  new  field.  He  was  born  at 
Littleton,  Iowa,  in  1850;  became  a  B.A.  of 
Lenox  College,  Hopkinton,  Iowa,  in  his  29tfa 
year ;  three  years  after,  graduated  at  McCormick 
Seminary ;  was  ordained  the  spring  of  the  same 
year,  by  Dubuque  Presbytery ;  was  married  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  to  Miss  Margaret  Rae;  and 
«ame  to  Hainan  in  the  autumn,  reaching  here  in 
•October,  1890. 

This  enumeration  does  not  cover  bis  prepara¬ 
tion,  however.  Hie  father,  born  in  Scotland, 
was  a  thorough  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  his 
son  was  brought  up  accordingly.  When  he  was 
converted,  he  could  not  rest  without  having  a 
deeper  knowledge  and  thorough  conviction  of 
the  doctrines  for  which  his  church  stood.  So, 
during  the  time  when  be  was  kept  from  school 
and  college  for  lack  of  funds,  be  took  the  West¬ 
minster  Standards  and  worked  out  every  doctrine 
by  himself,  accepting  nothing  till  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  was  the  truth  of  Scripture.  In  col¬ 
lege  he  grappled  with  Butler’s  Analogy  in  the 
same  epirii. 

As  a  result,  the  strong  old  Calvinism  of  his 
fathers  became  a  part  of  his  life,  his  thoughts, 
and,  later,  of  his  preaching.  Inasmuch  as  be 
had  come  to  this  point  through  his  own  pains¬ 
taking  labor,  he  was  not  bigoted  in  his  beliefs, 
but  had  a  mind  open  and  interested  to  investi¬ 
gate  fairly  any  new  questions  or  ideas  in  the 
religious  world,  as  far  as  he  considered  them 
worthy  of  the  time  and  attention.  Before  and 
after  entering  college,  he  spent  several  years  in 
teaching,  both  by  himself  in  a  small  school,  and 
as  principal  in  a  larger  school.  The  experience 
thus  gained  during  his  own  student  life,  was  of 
great  help  to  him  in  the  work  that  was  just 
opening  out  before  him  in  China. 

On  arriving  in  China,  three  years  were  occu¬ 
pied  mostly  in  language  study,  a  scant  allowance 
for  a  Chinese  dialect  without  helps.  Then, 
building  work,  which  has  always  been  a  crying 
need  so  far  in  tropical  Hainan,  but  the  bane  of 
the  Missionaries’  existence,  kept  him  still  longer 
from  giving  himself  up  to  hie  chosen  calling.  It 
was  not  till  bis  sixth  year,  that  be  could  settle 
down  as  shepard  only,  over  the  work  put  into 
his  hands.  When  Mr.  Gilman  went  home  on  his 
furlough,  Mr.  Melrose  succeeded  him  in  the  care 
of  the  first  Christian  native  community  in 
Hainan,  the  oversight  of  the  congregation,  the 
training  and  molding  of  the  young  Christiana 
springing  up  into  manhood,  and  the  evangelie 

c  work  with  the  heathen  around. 

He  was  always  courteous,  considerate,  patient, 
n  considering  the  opinions  of  others.  He  him 
self  thought  long  over  a  question  before  he  made 
his  decision,  but  when  he  bad  once  decided  on  a 
course,  he  showed  great  foresight  and  persist 
ence  in  carrying  it  through.  He  labored  steadily 
in  a  tropical  climate,  without  leaving  the 
island,  and  hardly  taking  a  rest  for  nearly  six 
years.  A  year  ago  he  left  for  a  vacation,  and, 
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at  the  urgent  request  of  the  mieeion,  spent  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  studying  the  methods  of 
some  of  the  most  successful  missions  in  North 
aod  South  China,  making  careful  notes  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  all  that  he  saw.  He  came  back  filled 
with  what  be  bad  learned,  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  hie  investigations,  and  settle  down  to  a  life’s 
work  in  the  difficult  problems  of  missionary  life 
in  China.  Was  be  faithful,  persistent,  beyond 
hie  strength  ?  He  felt  that  the  young  students 
lacked  in  Bible  training,  and  bent  his  efforts  to 
till  them.  He  was  on  our  committee  of  transla¬ 
tion,  and,  as  he  taught,  be  translated  the  two 
books  of  the  Bible  be  was  teaching.  He  saw 
that  the  native  preacher  wae  inefficient,  so  he 
always  preached  at  least  once  on  Sunday,  and 
Bometimes  the  people  received  two  sermons  from 
him  Sunday  morning,  one  in  Hainanese  deliv¬ 
ered  by  him,  and  one  in  Hakka  by  the  native 
preacher,  whom  he  had  tried  to  fill  with  hia 
thoughts  during  the  week.  There  was  a  time 
when  he  stopped  for  awhile.  In  the  spring  his 
little  baby  daughter  was  hanging  for  days  be¬ 
tween  life  and  death,  and  there  were  nights  and 
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TO  CURE  NERTOUS  DYSPEPSIA. 

To  C^oin  Flesh,  to  Sleep  Well,  to  Know  Whnt 
Appetite  nnd  Good  Diceetion  Meon,  Moke 
a  Test  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Interestlmc  Bzpeiienoe  of  an  Indianapolis  Gen* 
tleman. 

No  trouble  is  more  common  or  more  misunder¬ 
stood  than  nervous  dyspepsia.  People  having  it 
think  that  their  nerves  are  to  blame  and  are 
surprised  that  they  are  not  cured  by  nerve  medi¬ 
cine  and  spring  remedies ;  the  real  seat  of  the 
mischief  is  lost  sight  of ;  the  stomach  is  the 
organ  to  be  looked  after. 

Nervous  dyspeptics  often  do  not  have  any  pain 
whatever  in  the  stomach,  nor  perhaps  any  of  the 
usual  symptoms  of  stomach  weakness.  Nervosu 
dyspepsia  shows  itself  not  in  the  stomach  so 
much  as  in  nearly  every  other  organ ;  in  some 
cases  the  heart  palpitates  and  is  irregular ;  in 
others  the  kidneys  are  affected ;  in  others  the 
bowels  are  constipated,  with  headaches;  still 
others  are  troubled  with  lose  of  flesh  and  appe¬ 
tite,  with  accumulation  of  gas,  sour  risings  and 
heartburn. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sharper  of  No.  61  Prospect  St, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  writes  as  follows:  “A 
motive  of  pure  gratitude  prompts  me  to  write 
these  few  lines  regarding  the  new  and  valuable 
medicine,  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  1  have 
been  a  sufferer  from  nervous  dyspepsia  for  the 
last  four  years;  have  used  various  patent  medi¬ 
cines  and  other  remedies  without  any  favorable 
result  They  sometimes  gave  temporary  relief 
until  the  effects  of  the  medicine  wore  off.  I 
attributed  this  to  my  sedentary  habits,  being 


days  of  anxious,  almost  sleepless  watching,  for 
the  father  and  mother.  In  August,  after  four 
months  of  summer  heat  the  Boarding  School 
was  dismissed  for  a  month’s  vacation,  and  Mr. 
Melrose  then  worked  long  hours,  taking  the 
time  to  prepare  for  duties  that  would  clamor 
later,  when  school  had  reopened  and  he  would 
have  no  time  to  prepare  for  them.  His  baby 
daughter  again  caused  anxious  days  and  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  He  himself,  tired  and  weakened  by 
the  summer’s  heat  and  confining  work,  was 
siezed  by  his  old  enemy,  which  came  again  as 
in  years  past  at  the  return  of  the  season.  He 
was  taken  with  dysentery  hand  in  band  with  a 
worse  attack  than  usual  of  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  stomach.  His  little  daughter  died  two 
weeks  after  he  became  ill,  and  then  hie  wiry 
constitution  succumbed  rapidly,  and  two  weeks 
later,  on  September  16tb,  shortly  before  daylight 
'  he  followed  her. 

A  sermon  was  found  which  he  was  preparing 
for  our  Annual  Mission  Meeting  and  Conference 
of  workers  in  October.  His  text  was  from  Acts 
i.  8,  and  his  subject,  “The  Apostle’s  Commie 
sion. ’’  On  the  last  finished  page  b4  wrote: 
“Theirs  was  to  be  a  life  of  toil  and  persecution 
and  martyrdom.’’  “The  crown  and  the  throne 
would  come  after.’’  There  he  laid  down  hie 
pen  not  to  take  it  up  again.  The  crown  and 
throne  are  in  the  bands  of  Him  whom  to 
see  is  to  be  like  Him,  the  first  and  the  last, 
who  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  forevermore. 

VV.  J.  L. 

Hainan,  China. 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  LETTER. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  INTERESTS. 


All  Kinds 
of  Feet 

look  better  and  feel  better 
when  dressed  in  VICI  KID. 
All  kinds  of  shoes  look  better 
and  wear  better  when  dressed 
with 

VICI 

Leather  Dressing 

a  medicine  for  leather,  an  an-  < 
tidote  for  wear,  a  perfect  pol¬ 
ish  for  russet  shoes  or  calf. 

Ask  your  dealer  tor  it.  ^ 

An  Uluttrhted  book  of  iDitroe* 
tion— “How  to  Buj  and  Cftre  (or 
jonr  Shoes. *'  mailed  free.  ^nVICN| 

ROBERT  H.  FOERDERER, 

Phllidelphia,  Pa.  On 


Five  ministers  and  one  lay-worker  conducted  the 
meetings  according  toaechedule  of  rotation  pre¬ 
viously  agreed  upon.  As  was  expected,  the  peo¬ 
ple  turned  out  in  large  numbers.  One  echool- 
house  which  usually  holds  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
scholars  sheltered  one  evening  not  lees  than 


a  bookkeeper  with  little  physical  exercise,  but 
I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  tablets  have  over- 
’come  all  these  obstacles,  for  I  have  gained  in 
tlesh,  Bleep  better  and  am  better  in  every  way. 
The  above  is  written  not  for  notoriety,  but  is 
baaed  on  actual  fact.’’ 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  W.  Sharper, 

61  Prospect  St,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tab¬ 
lets  will  cure  any  stomach  weakness  or  disease 
except  cancer  of  stomach.  They  cure  sour 
stomach,  gas,  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite,  sleep- 
lessneee,  palpitation,  heartburn,  constipation  and 
headache. 

Send  for  valuable  little  book  on  stomach  dia- 
eases  by  addressing  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

All  druggists  sell  full  sized  packagee  at  50  cents. 
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All  our  readers  who  desire  to  secure  The  Catalpa 
Calendar,  either  for  a  holiday  gift  or  for  mrsonal  use 
should  order  at  once.  The  Calendar  Is  a  oeanty,  and 
the  seleotlonB  for  dally  readings  are  precious  gems  of 
thought  selected  from  the  sayings  and  writings  of  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  Cnyler.  Sent  to  any  address  poMtiaid  for 
tlOO. 


Tbe  Lewis  County  Sunday-School  Association 
was  put  upon  its  feet  again  last  spring,  and  the 
key-note  of  the  convention  was,  “Start  new 
achoole!’’  In  the  spirit  of  this  war-cry  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  Bcboole  have  been  started,  at  least  in 
the  central  part  of  the  county,  with  the  result 
that  communities  have  been  blessed  with  relig¬ 
ious  influences  that  have  for  a  long  time  been 
quite  destitute.  In  one  remote  section  a  lady 
said  that  she  had  been  a  resident  for  thirty  two 
years,  and  that  during  that  entire  time  the 
school-house  had  not  once  been  opened  for 
preaching;  in  another  section  a  eimilar  report 
was  made  covering  a  period  of  some  twenty 
years.  During  the  last  summer  both  these 
places  have  not  only  had  Sunday-achools.  but 
frequent  preaching  by  various  ministers.  Other 
communities  have  been  eimilarly  favored.  In 
one  of  these  the  number  of  teams  standing  out¬ 
side  the  school -house  on  “preaching  Sunday,’’ 
has  given  it  the  appearance  of  a  country  church. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  conference  of  Sunday-school 
workers  was  held  in  Utica,  at  which  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  steps  ot  raise  the  necessary  funds 
to  put  a  paid  Sunday  echooi  mieeionary  into 
that  part  of  New  York  State,  known  aethe  Fifth 
District.  This  is  made  up  of  the  counties  of 
Herkimer,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Oswego,  Jefferson 
and  Lewis.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  could  be 
DO  question  about  the  wisdom  of  having  at  least 
one  Sunday  school  missionary  in  this  extensive 
area,  within  which  are  found  the  cities  of 
Syracuse,  Utica,  Rome.  Oswego,  Watertown, 
and  Little  Falls,  besides  many  large  villagee; 
but  it  ia  the  waste  portions  of  these  populous 
oountiee  to  which  the  mieeionary  will  be  sent, 
provided  the  Sunday- echools  raise  the  necessary 
funds,  which  ie  devoutly  to  be  hoped. 

rural  EVANGELIZATION. 

It  IS  in  harmony  with  the  above  work  that  a 
great  deal  of  evangelistic  effort  has  been  put 
forth  during  the  past  summer  and  fall,  which 
baa  culminated  in  one  section  in  a  seriee  of 
■imultaneoua  meetings  which  have  been  crowned 
with  marked  euccess.  Four  Bchool-housee  were 
selected  round  about  Lowvilie,  the  county  seat 
of  Lewia  County,  and  on  a  recent  Sabbath  meet- 
inga  were  opened  in  all  of  these  and  continued 
without  break,  till  the  next  Sabbath  was  passed. 


ninety  persone;  this  in  a  hamlet  where  there 
are  no  religious  services  whatever;  large  gather- 
inge  were  held  at  each  of  the  other  places ;  but 
beet  of  all,  deep  religious  interest  appeared  to 
take  hold  of  each  community,  and  the  eeriee 
closed  with  a  list  of  some  forty-five  or  fifty  per- 
Bone  who  had  expressed  a  deeire  or  purpose  to 
lead  a  Christian  life.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
largest  results  were  secured  where  the  congre- 
gatione  were  the  smallest.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  Roman  Catholics  attended  these  eervices, 
Bome  of  them  regularly ;  of  these  some  requested 
prayer,  and  others  freely  expressed  the  benefit 
received  from  the  meetings.  In  several  of  these 
districte  the  meetings  were  continued  beyond 
the  specified  time,  and  one  of  them  will  now 
have  regular  Sabbath  preaching,  while  another 
decides  to  continue  its  Sabbath  school  despite 
the  wintry  weather. 

One  of  this  group  of  workers  ie  Mr.  B.  B. 
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Williams,  who,  upon  his  conversion  felt  called 
to  Christian  labor.  For  some  months  he  enjoyed 
great  success  in  conducting  the  Rescue  Mission 
in  Lowville.  In  the  autumn  he  visited  one  of 
these  new  schools,  referred  to  above,  and  held  a 
two  weeks’  meeting,  which  drew  out  great  num¬ 
bers  of  people  and  brought  salvation  to  a  goodly 
company  of  souls.  This  was  in  a  remote  dis¬ 
trict  on  that  great  and  long  backbone  of  this 
northern  country  commonly  known  ae  "Tug 
Hill.’’  There  are  many  such  districta  on  this 
hill,  and  Mr.  Williams  has  consecrated  himself 
to  the  work  of  visiting  them  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  remaining  among  the  people  and  laboring 
in  their  homes  as  well  ae  in  their  school  houses. 
Such  work  is  needed  in  almost  every  rural  region 
in  America;  and  every  pastor  surrounded  by 
such  regions  should  be  an  evangelist  in  them, 
for  the  good  old  fashioned  habit  of  going  to 
church  has  sadly  fallen  off  in  the  country. 

A  BRILLIANT  LBCTITRE. 

Such  was  the  recent  effort  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Weetby  Earnshaw  of  Lowville,  New  York,  mak¬ 
ing  a  happy  exception  to  the  rule,  "A  prophet 
is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country 
and  among  his  own  people,’’  for  it  was  a  large 
gathering  of  old  friends  and  admirers  who  bad 
the  pleasure  of  being  listeners.  Mr.  Earnshaw’s 
theme  was  "Outward  Bound,  ’’  and  drawing  upon 
hie  wide  observation  and  extensive  reading,  he 
was  able  to  carry  hie  audience  in  imagination, 
from  shore  to  shore  and  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
till  an  actual  voyage  seemed  almost  superfluous. 
To  translate  the  subject,  Mr.  Earnshaw  spoke  on 
^‘Observations  in  Neptune’s  Realm;  or,  the 
Poetry,  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  the  Sea. ’’ 
The  lecture  abounded  in  judicious  selections 
from  the  best  literature  of  the  sea,  while  it  was 
also  spiced  with  humorous  sayings,  both  quoted 
and  original ;  with  his  rare  knowledge  of  litera 
ture  and  powers  of  oratory,  the  lecturer  proved 
himself  a  master  at  hie  task;  and  his  closing 
remarks  were  well  fltted  to  inspire  one  to  look 
well  to  the  vovage  of  life.  This  lecture  will  be 
a  rare  treat  wherever  it  is  heard. 
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CONFERENCE  AT  LVON’S  FALLS. 

"How  to  reach  young  men  and  boys  in 
villages  and  rural  dietricts, ’’  was  the  theme  con¬ 
sidered  by  about  twenty  flve  men  who  assembled 
last  week  at  the  elegant  mansion  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Merriam  at  Lyon’s  Falls.  Rev. 
George  A.  Hall,  State  Secretary  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  presided,  and 
skilfully  guided  the  deliberations.  These  were 
in  the  form  of  conversations,  question  and 
answer,  and  extemporaneous  remarks,  there 
being  no  written  papers.  The  General  Secretary 
from  Watertown,  and  the  Railroad  Secretaries 
from  Watertown  and  Utica  were  present,  besides 
neighboring  ministers  and  laymen.  Among  the 
questions  considered  were  the  following:  "What 
provision  is  made  for  the  leisure  hours  of  men 
and  boys  in  smaller  towns?’’  "What  can  be 
done  in  such  places  to  increase  Bible  study  and 
attendance  at  Bible  classes  ?’’  "Are  the  tempta¬ 
tions  to  intemperance,  licentiousness,  gambling;. 
Sabbath  breaking  and  profanity  greater  in 
villages  than  in  cities?’’  "What  is  our  duty 
in  the  matter  of  inculcating  personal  purity?’’ 
The  meeting  began  in  the  morning  and  continued 
till  after  dark.  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Merriam  enter¬ 
tained  their  guests  royally. 

TRAINING  THE  VOICE. 
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The  Evangelist  last  week  contained  a  valuable 
unsigned  communication  on  the  vast  importance 
of  a  minister  learning  how  to  employ  his  voice 
in  public  speech.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the 
Seminaries  neglect  continuous  systematic  train¬ 
ing  in  this  department ;  it  is  ae  if  one  should 
attend  a  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  for  some 
years  listen  to  lectures  and  study  books  about 
music,  and  yet  have  no  drill  in  the  great  art  of 
making  music  himself.  Such  a  man  would  be  a 
failure  as  a  practical  musician ;  and  too  many 
approach  that  in  the  public  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel.  One  can  train  himself  to  some  extent; 
but  better  yet  a  trainer;  and  it  is  not  every 
community  that  possesses  a  competent  man  in 
this  department.  The  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell  of 
Utica,  New  York,  has  made  a  record  along  this 
line.  He  has  ppculiar  power  to  diagnose  the 
difficulty  when  the  minister  himself  does  not 
know  just  where  his  difficulty  lies,  and,  having 
pointed  it  out,  he  sets  to  work  to  cure  it. 
President  Stryker  of  Hamilton  College,  himself 
a  distinguish^  orator,  writes  that  Mr.  Mitch¬ 
ell’s  success  in  training  college  students  has  been 
distinguished.  When  a  student  in  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary  he  had  his  own  private  class  in  oratory 
of  some  thirty  fellow-students.  Such  men,  if 
they  can  be  found,  need  to  be  resorted  to  by 
ministers  whose  eyes  are  sufficiently  open  to 
discover  their  defects.  Frederick  Campbell. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  CHOIR  PRACTICE 
INTERESTING. 

Choir  practice  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  efficiency  of  every  choir.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  be  made  interesting  and 
attractive  to  ecsure  regular  and  pleasurable  at¬ 
tendance.  It  is  surprising  how  business  and 
other  engagements  can  be  made  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  our  requirements  when  enthusiasm 
is  the  motive  power. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  main  elements 
of  success  in  keeping  up  the  interest  ol  a  choir 
are  a  judicious  selection  of  music  and  careful 
training.  The  choirmaster  should  be  possessed 
of  patience,  tact  and  judgment,  and  he  must  be 
agreeable  and  courteous.  He  should  be  a  good 
all  round  musician,  and  be  able  to  impart  knowl 
edge  in  an  easy  and  cheerful  manner.  He  should 
be  first  at  the  practice,  in  order  to  welcome  each 
member.  An  up-to-date  man  will  draw  up  a 
program  of  what  has  to  be  done,  and  band  the 
librarian  a  slip  giving  a  list  of  the  music  in  the 
order  in  which  it  will  be  practised,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  unnecessary  delay  between  the  pieces. 
The  practice  should  be  thorough,  and  general 
conversation  between  the  various  items  dis¬ 
couraged.  Attention  will  then  be  secured  and 
the  interest  sustained. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  commence  with  a  little 
scale  practice,  or  other  vocal  exercise.  All  hymn 
tunes,  chants,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  rehearsed, 
and  marks  of  expression  inserted,  it  being,  of 
course,  a  sine  qua  non  that  each  has  books  for 
his  or  her  exclusive  use.  Some  modern  hymn 
tunes  require  careful  practice  before  a  choir  can 
do  them  justice,  and  it  lends  variety  in  the 
rehearsal  if  they  are  sung  by  the  choir  in  sec¬ 
tions,  one  verse  trebles  and  altos,  another  tenors 
and  basses,  a  third  in  unison  with  a  varied  ac¬ 
companiment  cut  lib.,  and  a  fourth  sung  as  a 
quartet.  This  is  an  excellent  method  for  en¬ 
couraging  young  singers,  and  enables  a  choir 
master  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
the  various  members. 

Music  which  is  new  to  the  choir  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  introduced,  and  music  which  is  much 
beneath  or  far  in  advance  of  the  capacity  of 
the  members  should  be  avoided. 

Before  singing  a  piece,  the  choirmaster  should 
refer  to  any  peculiarity  or  special  feature  in  the 
work,  and  give  hints  respecting  accent,  phras¬ 
ing,  rhythm,  etc.  All  wrong  pronunciation  and 
incorrect  notes  should  be  pointed  out 

No  single  movement  should  be  considered  sat¬ 
isfactory  until  it  can  be  sung  correctly  without 
accompaniment.  The  choirmaster  should  fre¬ 
quently  retire  a  little  distance  to  hear  the  effect 
The  choir  will  then  do  their  beet  to  merit  a 
favorable  criticism. 

When  the  rehearsal  is  half  way  through,  there 
should  be  an  interval  of  about  ten  minutes  for 
rest  and  conversation,  and  for  any  announce¬ 
ments.  The  secretary  should  then  mark  the  at¬ 
tendance  in  view  of  the  choir,  who  are  thus 
reminded  that  they  are  missed  when  absent. 
The  attendance  at  services  and  rehearsals 
should  be  read  out  each  quarter.  It  adds  variety 
to  a  practice  if  a  solo  or  duet  is  given  during 
the  interval. 

The  organ  should  be  sparingly  used.  It  is 
more  sociable  for  rehearsals  to  be  held  in  a  room 
with  a  piano  accompaniment.  W'hen  a  piano  is 
used  the  practice  will' be  brighter,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  gain  in  self-reliance. 

The  rehearsal  should  conclude  by  singing  some 
.favorite  piece.  This  creates  a  pleasant  impres¬ 
sion,  and  the  choir  separates  in  an  agreeable 
mood. 

The  choirmaster  should  be  full  of  enthusiasm, 
inspiring  his  choir  with  lofty  motives,  so  they 
may  recognise  the  importance  and  responsibili- 
'-ies  of  their  xxisition.  then  their  interest  will 


not  flag,  but  their  work  will  be  truly  a  labor  of 
love. — A.  Bengel  Ingham  in  The  Non-Conformist 

The  free  Organ  Concerts  established  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  some  years  ago  in  many 
churches  have  been  very  successful.  Those  con¬ 
certs  are  given  by  the  best  musical  talent  of  tbe 
cities,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  at  four  o’clock. 
At  every  organ  concert  there  is  a  good  audience, 
and  it  is  always  an  audience  of  music-lovers. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  programme. 
The  prominent  musicians  of  the  cities  are  as 
generous  in  the  giving  of  their  talents  as  the 
gifted  in  any  profession.  This  musical  culture 
in  the  city  of  New  York  is  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  New  York.  Colum¬ 
bia  College  has  for  several  years  had  a  course 
of  free  lectures  on  music,  the  only  cost  being 
the  sending  for  a  ticket.  Under  Professor  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  this  department  of  Columbia  is  takings 
high  place  in  tbe  University.  The  choral  class 
conducted  by  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  in  New  York, 
which  has  numbered  thousands,  is  a  large  factor 
in  educating  tbe  musical  taste  of  tbe  masses.  Mr. 
Damrosch  is  also  Director  of  Music  in  the  public 
schools  in  tbe  city  of  New  York  which  has 
widened  vastly  the  possibilities  for  general  musi¬ 
cal  culture. 

We  are  often  asked  by  our  readers  to  suggest 
anything  that  would  add  interest  to  the  regular 
Sabbath  evening  service. 

We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following 
programme  of  a  devotional  service  used  recently, 
in  presence  of  a  full  house,  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Circleville,  Ohio;  Rev.  Frederick 
L.  Bullard,  Pastor: 

SERVICE  OF  SCRIPTURE  AND  SONG. 

The  Life  of  Our  l/tril  upon  the  Karth. 

Organ  Prelude . 

Invocation  tor  Violin  anil  Organ . Eckert. 

Chorus . “  Praise  the  Lord." . Gounod. 

I. — The  Birth  of  Christ. 

Scripture— Luke  11.  8  30. 

Hymn . “.Toy  to  the  World.”,' . 

Quartette . “  Bethlehem." . Bartlett. 

II. — The  Ministry  of  Christ. 

Scripture— Jer.  xxlx.  11-18;  Matt.  xi.  38-80. 
Solo. .“  If  with  All  Your  Hearts.”.  .Mendelssohn's  Klijah. 

Hymn . “  I  Heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus  Say.” . 

Prayer  and  Chant  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer . 

III. — The  Suffering  Christ. 


■I  Scripture— Isa.  1111. 3-6. 

Solo . “He  was  Desphed.”... Handel's  JfessiaA. 

Hymn . “There  Is  a  Fountain  ” . 


IV. — The  Conquering  Christ. 

Scripture— I.  Cor.'xv.  3-8, 19,  30. 

Solo . “I  Know  that  My  Redeemer  Llveth.” 

Handel's  Messiah. 

V. — The  Ascending  Christ. 

Scripture— John  xlv.  8;  Acts  1.  6-9. 

Chorus . “Unfold,  Ye  Portals  Everlasting.” 

Gounod's  ItedemptUYii. 
Organ  Postlude . Chorus  from  Eltluh.... Mendelssohn. 


DON'T  FORGET! 

If  you  Hecure  the  new  hook 
SACRED  SOXGS  JVo.  1!!  you 
will  have  yood  siuyiuy. 

HOOyOOO  sold  since  Nov.  .9,  \96* 
with  increasing  demand. 

Wide-awake  Dooksellers  fur¬ 
nish  it  for  ti.’i  cents;  HO  cents  if 
wanted  hy  mail. 

THE  BIGLOir  rf-  MAIN  CO. 

Chicago.  New  York. 

6 1  Years  of  Church 

organ  building  have  made  Jardine  Organs 
known  tile  world  over  for  every  good  quality 
that  an  organ  should  possess.  Let  us  send 
you  an  illustrated  catalogue. 

^EO.  J\RDINE  a  SON.  318*320  E.  39tli  St„  N.  Y- 


iThe  Best  Part| 

Thrown  I 
Away.  | 

[  This  has  been  sciontlfloally  proven  { 
,  j  to  be  true  in  the  manufacture  of  • 

5  the  ordinary  white  flour.  The  » 

{  theory  that  tho  whitest  Is  the  S 

!  best  flour  Is  absolutely  false.  The  gluten,  or  | 

I  natural  bone-building,  nerve-strengtlienlng  » 

S  projierty  of  the  wheat  kernel  Is  saerlflced  to  * 

!  cater  to  the  sentimentalist  who  must  have  « 

!  “white”  bread.  Use  J 

1  Franklin  Mills  Flour  | 

!  A  PINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT,  ; 

J  « 

•  In  color  a  rich  golden  brown,  has  a  natural  { 

•  flavor,  makes  sweet,  delicious  bread,  easy  J 

I  to  digest,  has  four  times  the  strengthening  { 

•  and  nourishing  power  of  ordinary  white  bread.  { 

S  Buy  only  In  original  packages  bearing  J 

S  our  name  and  Trade  Mark.  Grocers  * 
S  Keep  It.  2 

S  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  • 

S  Lockport,  N.  Y.  * 
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S 

on  the  Box  | 

guarantees  the  con- 1 
tents  to  be  | 
the  most  | 
delicious  | 
product  I 
of  candy  | 
making  skill.  | 
Always  ask  for  | 

i  Whitman’s  | 

I  Chocolates  and  Confections  | 

S  gold  everywhere.  B 

I  Whitmaa’s  Instantaneous  Chocolate  I 
I  Is  perfect  In  flavor  and  qualtt.v,  delicious  and  s 
B  healthful.  Made  Instantly  with  boiling  water.  B 
I  KTEPIIE.N  r.  tv  HITMAN  A  »«N.  I 
g  1tfl6  t'hentiiMl  Hte,  FhlladHpbliL.  g 


Desks  and 
Office  Furniture 


Great  Variety  of  Style 
and  Prlce.^ 


T.  C.  Sellew, 

III  Fulton  Street, 
New  York  .  . 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH 


LIGHT 


ism*;: 


MAV£  fX/fWtSfflD  SS.0OO* 

iWEST-TROT  H. 

CHIMES.  Ere  CATALOeuE  A  PRICES  VRcc 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 
rnoT,  jr.  r.,aNci  new  tork  ojtt, 

manufacture  superior  bells 


SCUBRMKRHOBN’8  TBACHBRS’  AOBROT. 
Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  S. 
EsUbllshed  18l» 

8  East  14th  Btrbit.  Nkw  Tore. 


MRS.  LESUIE  MORGAN’S 

Boarding  and  Day  Sckeol  for  Girls,  13  and  U  'West  86tl> 
Street,  NbwYobk  Citt.  Thorough  English  from  Kinder- 

Sbiten  through  College  Preparatory.  Hlas  Catherine  Aiken's 
etho<l  of  Concentrate  Attention  In  Mind  Training  a  special 
feature ;  also  conTsrsatlonal  French  and  German.  Home  and 
Ckaperonaue  for  unectal  tfiNtont,.  Kindergarten  In  French  and 
Knells'" 


January  13,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Hb 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 


FLOKIDA. 


OLD  POINT  COHFOKT  AND  WASHINGTON. 


ISO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


HENBY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 


Tbrmb,  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.01  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year's  subscription  and  one  new  subscriber. 
Five  dollars.  Inclubsof  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Advertising  Rates,  SO  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

dLiL  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  ordei,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-office  at  New  York  as  second-class  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  HOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  .  -  “  “ 

Education,  -  .  -  -  1331  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  •*  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  -  -  “  “ 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ITNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1834, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
l,8tti  new  schools  started  in  1897 ;  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  hlesstng.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  nave  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  DIs.  secretary, 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEI. 
#  AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

g^lommonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 

upports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners' 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  136 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Herriok,  Treas. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  ihe  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  Sailors' 
Mcujcuint,  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Sturoeb,  Treas.;  Kev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  clemsed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  un'Il  they  can  be  provided  lor  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  its  school, 
smd  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Bong,  Sunday,  3:90  to  4:30  P  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m  ,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  I2:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times  Morris  K..Ir8UP,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Oeoroe  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  bupt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
ooljMrters,  Chnstian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
minions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mls- 
■lon  work  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega¬ 
cies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  ROO 
BupMrte  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Asst.  Treas.,  K)  East  23d  St..  N.  Y. 


The  Monthly  Missionary  Meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Jan.  18. 
at  l(h30  A.M.,  at  156  Fifth  Avenue. 


PRE8B  TTERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  ItS  In¬ 
termediate  Meeting  in  Trenton  Second  Church,  Tues¬ 
day,  January  25,  at  10:30  A.M. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  bold  Its 
Winter  Meeting  in  the  South  Street  Church,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  Tuesday,  Jan.  18,  at  9:30  A.M. 

Stanley  White,  Stated  Clerk. 


Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

With  its  matchless  climate,  its  orange  groves,  its  rivers 
and  lakes,  its  boating  and  bathing  its  Ashing  and  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  its  primeval  forests,  Florida  presents  unrivaled 
attractions  for  the  valetudinarian,  the  lover  of  natuie, 
the  sportsman  and  the  explorer. 

The  Orst  Jacksonville  tour  of  the  season  via  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  allowing  two  weeks  in  Florida,  leaves 
New  York  by  special  train,  Tuesday,  January  25  Ex¬ 
cursion  tickets,  including  railway  transportation,  Pull¬ 
man  accommodations  (one  berth),  and  meals  en  route  in 
both  directions  while  traveling  on  the  special  train,  will 
be  sold  at  the  following  rates:  New  York,  $50.(1);  Phila¬ 
delphia,  $48.00;  Canandaigua,  $52.85;  Erie,  $^85;  Wilkes- 
bsrre.  $,w.36;  Pittsburg,  $53.00;  and  at  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points. 

For  tickets.  Itineraries,  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents:  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York; 
or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  S  ation,  Philadelphia. 


F.  C.  Clark,  tourist  agent,  of  No.  ill  Broadway,  has 
Anished  arrangements  for  a  cruise  to  the  Orient  by  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamship  Aller,  leaving  New 
York  February  5.  The  places  to  be  visited  include 
Gibraltar,  Malaga.  Algiers,  Malta.  Cairo,  Jerusalem, 
Beyrout,  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  Athens  and  Rome. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Suutbinu  syrup  has  been  used  lorover 
dfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  cares  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
emedy  for  Uiarrheea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snSerer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
T»  enty  Ave  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrnp”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


It  Is  not  often  that  the  opportunity  is  given  to  invest  a 
small  amount  of  idle  capital  in  Arst-class  property 
otTered  for  sale  at  half  its  real  value.  The  Zenith  City 
Is  the  great  shipping  centre  of  the  Northwest.  See  aa. 
Safe  Investment. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Persoiiall.v-Coiidiicteil  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

American  and  especially  trans-continental  travel  has 
been  revolutionized  by  the  Personally-Conaucteil  Tours 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  California,  the  “land  of 
promise,”  the  dream  of  the  tourist,  has  been  made  eas¬ 
ily  and  comfortably  accessible.  Through  trains  of  pal¬ 
atial  appointments  run  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
PariAc.  atfurding  ample  opportunity  to  visit  the  most 
InGrestlng  points  en  route,  and  insuring  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  special  attention  not  otherwise  attainable. 
The  nex  tour  to  California  under  this  matchless  system 
wil'  leave  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  Thurs¬ 
day.  January  27,  visiting  St.  Louis,  El  Paso.  San  Diego, 
Riverside,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara, 
Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Salt  l.ake  City.  Glenwood 
Springs,  Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou,  Denver,  etc. 
Round-trip  rate,  including  tiansportatiou,  meals,  car¬ 
riage  drives,  hotel  accommodations,  and  Pullman  ac¬ 
commodations,  en  rimte.and  Pullman  berth  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Francisco,  and  transportation  In  California, 
$310.(X)  from  all  stations  east  of  Pittsburg;  with  hotel 
accommodat tons,  me’il 8,  transfers,  and  carriage  drives 
through  California  for  four  weeks,  $125.00  additional. 
An  experienced  chaperon  will  accompany  the  party  for 
the  heneAt  of  the  lady  tourists. 

For  Itineraries  and  full  Information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  or 
address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia, 


Unfounded  rumors  of  imminent  war  In  the  East,  the 
concentrating  in  Eastern  seas  of  so  many  war  vessels  of 
the  great  European  powers,  has  given  rise  to  much  spec¬ 
ulation  as  to  the  future  of  pleasure  travel  ”  Round  the 
World,”  and  for  that  matter,  to  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

We  understand  that  Henry  Gaze  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  the 
Universal  Tourist  Agents,  are  not  disturbed  by  the  out¬ 
look;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  got  out  quite  a  largo 
volume  of  interesting  illustrated  printed  programmes 
of  tours  to  Europe,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  attractive  programme  for  a  conducted  party 
Round  the  World.  .As  many  of  these  programmes  are 
arranged  to  go  out  by  Gibraltar  by  the  ^pnlar  steamers 
of  the  Hamburg  American  and  North  German  Lloyd 
Lines,  (Maze’s  patrons  will  have  an  opportunity  of  In¬ 
specting  the  great  Hock  of  Gibraltar,  where,  we  under¬ 
stand.  very  extensive  increase  of  aggressive  and  de¬ 
fensive  power  is  lieing  daily  developed.  Tne  enterprise 
of  the  great  tourist  agents,  especially  Henry  (^aze  & 
Sons,  Ltd..  113  Broadway,  New  York,  Is  remarkable,  and 
Is  one  of  the  nuinenius  proofs  of  the  immense  vitality 
and  unexampleil  progress  of  the  United  States. 

A  current  number  of  Gaze’s  Tourist  Gazette  contains 
page  after  page  of  Interesting  information  about  travel 
In  all  countries,  at  rates  so  low  as  to  convincingly  prove 
thar,  labor  is  not  paid  by  any  means  so  well  abroad  aa  It 
Is  In  the  Union. 

Any  of  our  readers  contemplating  a  tour  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  or  Egypt,  the  West  Indies  or  Venezuela,  send 
a  postal  to  General  Manager  Crunden,  113  Broadway, 
who  will  be  pleased  to  mail  free  all  requisite  informa¬ 
tion  and  printed  matter. 


“Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  U.S.Af 
have  given  years  of  study  to  the  skilful  preparation  o 
cocoa  and  chocolate,  and  have  devised  machinery  and 
systems  peculiar  to  their  methods  of  treatment,  whereby 
the  parity,  palatability,  and  highest  nutrient  character¬ 
istics  are  retained.  Their  preparations  are  known  the 
world  over  and  have  received  the  highest  endorsements 
from  the  medical  practitioner,  the  nurse,  and  the  intel¬ 
ligent  housekeeper  and  caterer.  There  is  hardlv  any 
food-prodact  which  may  be  so  extensively  used  In  the 
household  in  combination  with  other  foods  as  cocoa  and 
chocolate;  bat  here  again  we  urge  the  importance  of 
parity  and  nutrient  valne,  and  these  Important  points, 
we  feel  sure,  may  be  relied  upon  in  Baker’s  Cocoa  and 
CShocolate.”— Dtet«(4c  and  Hufflentc  Qaaette. 


The  Bible  class,  led  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Stearns,  will 
be  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  at  2  o’clock.  In  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  57th  St.  and  Madison  Avenue.  All  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 


Persoually-Conduoted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

The  second  of  the  present  series  of  four- day  tours  to 
Old  Point  Comfort  and  Washington  under  the  Person¬ 
ally-! 'onducted  Tourist  System  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  will  leave  New  York  Saturday,  January  29. 
The  party  will  travel  by  the  Cape  Charles  route  to  Old 
Point  Comfort,  where  one  day  will  be  spent;  thence  by 
boat  up  the  Potomac  to  Washington,  spending  two  days 
at  that  point.  Round-trip  rate,  incindiug  transportation, 
meals  en  route,  transfers,  hotel  accommodations,  berth 
on  steamer,  and  all  necessary  expenses,  $22.00  from  New 
York;  $21.()0  from  Trenton;  $19.M  from  Philadelphia. 
Proportionate  rates  from  other  points.  At  a  slight  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  tourists  can  extend  the  trip  to  Virginia 
Beach,  with  accommodations  at  the  Princess  Anne 
Hotel. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  including  one  and 
three-fourths  days’  board  at  that  place,  and  good  to  re¬ 
turn  direct  by  regular  trains  witnln  six  days,  will  be 
sold  I'l  connection  with  this  tour  at  rate  of  $16.00  from 
New  York,  $15.W  from  Trenton,  $14.00  from  Philadelphia, 
and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  Information,  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadw^,  New  York;  or 
Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


Wm.  T.  Souder,  whose  ad.  will  be  found  in  this  jour¬ 
nal,  is  personally  known  as  a  successful  busin.ss  man. 
He  has  had  sixteen  years’  experience;  has  now  over 
three  hundred  loans  outstanding,  with  not  a  dollar  of 
defaulted  interest  or  principal  or  a  single  tax  unpaid. 
The  hooka  of  this  gentleman  are  open  to  any  investor. 
Mention  The  Evangelist  when  writing.  W.  T.  Souder, 
303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THREE-DAY  TOUR  TO  WASHINGTON. 

Few  short  journeys  are  more  Interesting  or  of  greater 
heneAt  than  a  trip  to  Washington,  the  Nation’s  Capital, 
the  scene  of  much  vital  importance ;  and  these  tripe  nave 
reached  their  most  practical  and  attractive  form  in  the 
three-day  personally-conducted  tours  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad.  Besides  the  advantages  in  rates  secured, 
the  absolute  freedom  from  care,  and  the  general  comfort 
and  convenience  afforded,  an  extended  experience  and 
familiarity  with  the  city  enables  the  Tourist  Agents  of 
this  company  to  visit  the  various  points  of  interest  with 
the  least  confusion  and  delay  and  at  the  most  opportune 
moments,  thus  Insuring  and  economy  of  time  not  other- 

The  next  tour  of  the  season  leaves  Thursday,  January 
18.  The  rate,  $14..50  from  New  York,  $ll..'i0  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points.  In¬ 
cludes  all  necessary  expenses  during  the  entire  trip- 
transportation,  hotel  accommodations,  guides,  Ac.  An 
experienced  Chaperon  will  also  accompany  the  party  for 
the  heneAt  of  the  lady  tourists. 

Persons  desiring  to  return  via  Gettysburg  may  do  so 
by  purchasing  tickets  at  $2.00  extra,  which  include  this 
privilege.  An  opportunity  will  also  be  afforded  to  visit 
Mt.  Vernon  and  Arlington  at  aslight  additional  expense. 

Fo-  itineraries,  tickets,  and  full  information,  apply  to 
ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;, 
or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd.  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


The  Lakewood  Service 

Offered  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  provides 
for  the  constantly  increasing  travel  to  that  famous 
Winter  resort  in  the  Jersey  pines.  All  the  larger  hotels 
are  catering  to  large  numbers  of  guests,  and  society  is 
constantly  engaged  in  the  routine  of  entertainment. 
From  now  until  May  the  gay  season  will  prevail,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  healthful  or  enjoyable  than  a 
visit  to  the  resort.  Trains  leave  New  York  station  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  at 
4..30,  8.30,  10.15  A.M.;  1.4.5,  3.40,  4.40  P.M.:  (5.:t8  P.M  Saturdays 
only).  Sundays,  10.15  a.m.  From  South  Ferry,  foot  of 
W’hl  ehall  Street,  at  8.25,  10.15  a.m.;  1.40.  3  85,4,35  p.m.; 
(5.25  p.m.  Saturdays).  Sundays,  10  00  a  .m. 


The  Lakewood  Service  offered  by  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey  provides  for  the  constantly  increasing 
travel  to  that  famous  winter  resort  In  the  Jersey  pines. 
All  the  larger  hotels  are  catering  to  large  numbers  of 
guests,  and  society  is  constantly  engaged  In  the  routine 
of  entertainment  From  now  until  May  the  gay  season 
will  prevail,  and  nothing  could  be  more  healthful  or 
enjoyable  than  a  visit  to  the  resort.  Trains  leave  New 
York  station  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  foot  of 
Liberty  street,  at  4:30,8:30.  10:1,5,  A.M.:  1:45.  3:40,4:40.  P.M. 
(6:38  P.M.,  Saturdays  only).  Sundays,  10:1.5  A.M.  From 
South  Ferry,  foot  of  Whitehall  street,  at  8:25. 10:15,  A.M.; 
1:40.3:35,4:35.  P.M.  (5:26  P.M.  Saturdays),  .Sundays  10:00 
A.M. 


The  purchaser  of  one  of  the  Gold  Delienture  Bonds  ad¬ 
vertised  In  this  i-sue  is  only  required  to  pay  5  per  cent, 
of  the  "  subscription  ”  for  the  bond  and  :>  per  cent,  each 
year  during  a  total  period  of  twenty  years.  If  the  sub¬ 
scriber  should  die  the  second  or  any  other  year  during 
the  twenty  the  bond  matures  at  once  and  all  instalments 
not  yet  due  will  be  canceled.  Full  particulars  will  be 
^ven  by  Wm.  Harlan  Page,  120  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 
Mention  The  Evangelist. 


MARRIED. 


GILBERT-JAMISON.— At  Norristown,  Pa.,  Dec.  30. 
97.  bv  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Gilbert,  of  Phil- 
lelphia.  Pa.,  to  Miss  Mary  r.  Jamison,  of  Norristown. 
WEAVER-TY80V.— On  Jan.  6,  1898,  by  Rev.  T.  R. 
eeber,  Reuben  D.  Weaver,  of  Seeley,  N.  J.,  to  Kath- 
Ine  B.  Tyson,  of  Norristown.  Pa. 


DIED. 

PARTRIDGE  —At  Indio,  Cal.,  on  Dec.  28. 1897,  Edwin 
George  Partridge,  son  of  the  late  Edwin  F.  Partridge,  of 
Philadelphia.  Interment  at  Redlands,  Cal. 


WOODliAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  28d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENT8  Handbooks  free. 
J.AR.LAMB.SQCarmlneSt.,  N.  Y 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  Yobk  City.— Briflfc  Church.— The  Year 
Book  of  this  congregation  has  just  bean  issued. 
It  is  a  model  of  ito  kind  and  shows  decided 
advance  in  all  directions.  It  is  prefaced  with 
an  admirable  Pastoral  Letter  from  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
to  his  people,  in  which  he  reviews  the  } ear’s 
work  of  the  church  and  sets  before  them  the 
reeponsibilities  which  rest  upon  them.  He  em¬ 
phasizes  the  close  relationship  the  central  organ¬ 
ization  bears  to  Christ  Church  and  Clearmont 
Church,  which  he  likens  to  its  two  hands  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  the  vast  population  on  either  side 
from  river  to  river.  The  additions  to  the  Brick 
Church  during  1897  were  dfty  two,  of  which 
nineteen  were  un  confession.  The  total  mem¬ 
bership  April  1st,  1897,  was  785.  Contributions 
exceed  those  of  the  previous  year  by  $5,000. 
Tbs  church  now  stands  first  among  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  of  the  country  in  its  gifts  to 
the  Boards,  as  reported  in  the  Assembly  Minutes. 
The  last  Report  credits  it  with  a  total  of  $33,- 
990,  which  is  about  twice  as  much  as  was 
reported  in  1895,  and  more  than  $3,000  in 
advance  of  any  other  church.  A  significant  fact 
is  that  the  congregational  expenses  for  1896  and 
1897  decreased  while  the  outgoing  gifts  doubled. 
The  manifold  work  conducted  by  the  women  of 
the  church  is  thoroughly  organiz»d  and  success¬ 
fully  administered.  The  Pastor’s  Aid  Society 
rallies  the  men  to  a  share  in  their  part  of 
church  work,  and  is  of  great  assistance  to  the 
ministers  in  charge-  The  Rev.  Mr.  Farr  has 
proved  himself  an  efficient  coadjutor  to  Dr.  Van 
Dyke.  The  outlook  for  the  future,  with  in¬ 
creased  seating  capacity,  a  new  organ, and  a  con¬ 
gregation  only  limited  by  the  number  of  sittings, 
und^er  able  and  devot^  leadersbip,  is  most 
hopeful. 

New  York  City. — An  historical  publication, 
at  once  comely  and  interesting  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church, 
Ninety  sixth  street  and  Central  Park  West.  It 
contains  a  report  of  the  full  and  careful  histor¬ 
ical  sermon  delivered  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  David  G.  Wylie,  on  January  31st  last,  in 
commemoration  of  the  church’s  llOth  anniver¬ 
sary.  There  are  besides  a  number  of  fine  illue 
trations,  showing  the  different  edificee  the  con 
gregation  has  occupied,  and  giving  portraits  of 
the  pastors.  First  we  have  the  plain  building 
in  Cedar  street,  then  the  more  elegant  building 
with  its  array  of  pillars,  at  the  corner  of  Crosby 
and  Grand  streets;  after  that  the  handsome 
church  which  everybody  yet  remembers— the 
Scotch  Church  of  West  Fourteenth  street,  near 
Sixth  avenue,  and  finally  the  present  fine  and 


every  way  eluant,  edifice  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city.  Pictures  are  also  given  of  tne  old  and 
new  Robertson  Schools,  and  of  the  recently-con¬ 
structed  Crerar  Memorial  Manse.  The  portraits 
comprise  those  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  John  and  John 
M.  Mason  (father  and  eon),  the  Rev.  R.  B.  E. 
McLeod,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  McElroy,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Henry,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M,  C.  Sutphen, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Hamilton,  ana  the 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie.  Portraits 
are  also  given  of  Mr.  Alexander  Robertson,  the 
founder  of  the  school  which  bears  bis  name,  and 
Mr.  .John  Crerar,  after  whom  the  memorial 
manse  is  called.  Mr.  Robertson  was  in  his  day 
a  prominent  member  of  the  church,  serving  for 
many  years  as  ruling  elder  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  Robertson  School  was 
established  in  1799,  Mr.  John  Crerar,  the 
Chicago  millionaire  who  died  in  1894,  left  the 
old  Scotch  Church  $25,000  out  of  regard  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  in  it  that  be  had  been  baptized, 
and  held  hie  early  church  relatione,  while  resi¬ 
dent  in  New  York. 

Mount  Vernon. — A  Model  New  Year's  Card. 

-  The  First  Church  of  Mount  Vernon,  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Westchester,  is  alive,  full  of  vital  energy 
and  right  zeal,  well  led,  finely  equipped,  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  and  doing  constant,  aggressive 
and  growing  work.  Twenty-seven  were  added 
at  the  January  communion.  A  weekly  bulletin, 
double  leaflet,  is  a  delightful  reminder,  a  pas¬ 
toral  call  and  an  order  of  the  day  in  one,  and  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  all  each  Lord’s  day.  The 
following  Card,  together  with  a  Presbyterian 
Hand  Book,  was  sent  by  the  pastor  to  every 
member  of  the  congr^ation  and  is  so  complete, 
compact,  sensible,  spiritual  and  comprehensive 
that  we  print  it  for  its  excellence  and  as  a  sug 
gestive  model : 

New  Year’s  Greeti.m;. — “Happy  New  Year’’ 
is  your  pastor’s  wish  for  you.  What  will  make 
the  year  most  truly  and  deeply  happy  ?  It  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  outward  experiences  and 
conditions,  but  of  the  heart  life.  That  is  the 
happiest  year  which  lays  up  the  richest  treas¬ 
ures  of  character  and  deeds.  What  is  really 
worth  the  most  ?  What  is  worth  while  ?  What 
shall  we  care  most  for  and  give  our  beet  energy 
to  ?  If  there  have  been  mistakes  and  sins  and 
coldness  of  heart  in  the  past,  why  not  make  a 
new  beginning  now.  Take  up  duties  that  have 
been  neglectM— family  worship,  Bible  study, 

?rivate  prayer,  the  weekly  prayer  meetings 
ake  advantage  of  the  inspirations  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  season  to  start  afiesh  and  to  walk 
more  closely  with  God  this  year,  because  trying 
more  earnestly  to  do  His  will.  Read  over  your 
church  covenant  to  day  and  ask  yourself  if  you 
are  living  in  that  way  or  honestly  trying  to. 


For  some  of  us  this  may  be  the  last,  let  us  all 
seek  to  make  it  the  beet  year,  of  our  lives. 

Charles  Stoddard  Lane,  Pastor. 

“rich  towards  god.’’ 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church, 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1, 1898. 

Utica. — The  Bethany  Roll  Call. — Thursday 
evening,  January  6th,  occurred  the  annual  Roll 
Call  of  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church.  Utica, 
Rev.  Stanley  B.  Roberts,  pastor.  It  was  a 
delightful  service.  The  names  of  485  were  called 
and  very  largely  responded  to.  These  together 
with  a  list  of  thirty  non-residents,  make  the 
total  membership  515.  Last  Sabbath  twenty 
were  added  to  the  church.  During  the  present 
pastorate  of  a  little  more  than  six  years.  327 
have  been  received.  A  remarkable  thing  in  this 
connection  is  that  one- half  have  been  men  and 
boys.  Every  department  of  church  work  is  flour¬ 
ishing.  The  Sunday  school  has  575  members 
with  a  growing  and  entbusiaetic  home  depart¬ 
ment.  A  Winter’s  Bible  Class  was  organized 
by  the  pastor  last  Sunday  for  the  practical  study 
of  the  Book,  with  thirty  one  members. 

Chittenango. — At  the  Chittenango  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  New  Year's  Day  the  pastor, 
(Rev.  H.  Grant  Person, )  sent  out  his  third 
annual  greeting  to  the  congregation.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  letter,  the  burden  of  which  was  a 
deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  in  the  church. 
A  card  with  a  text  for  1898,  and  in  addition 
to  this  a  communicant’s  card  was  sent  to  each 
member  of  tbe  church,  reminding  them  of  the 
communion,  January  2d,  and  urging  attendance, 
and  a  card  of  greeting  to  every  child  that  has 
been  baptized  by  tbe  pastor.  Tbe  pastor  has 
been  with  this  church  three  years  since  his 
graduation  from  Auburn  Seminary.  In  that 
time  there  have  been  eighty  five  additions  to 
the  church  and  forty  three  children  have  been 
baptized.  The  Sunday-school  record  for  1897 
was  read  Sunday  and  was  a  strong  one  for  a 
church  of  the  size  There  were  thirty  eight 
names  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  those  present  on 
every  Sunday  during  the  year.  The  pastor’s 
Bible  class  had  an  average  of  fifty  attendance, 
thirty  six  being  tbe  smallest  for  tbe  year  and 
1%  the  largest.  Sixteen  of  tbe  Roll  of  Honor 
were  adults  from  this  class.  The  church  looks 
toward  the  future  with  hope  and  confidence. 

Buffalo. — The  North  Church.— On  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  January  3d,  the  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Dickin¬ 
son,  late  of  Seneca  Falls,  was  installed  pastor  of 
tbe  North  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell  of  the 
First  Church,  preaching  the  sermon.  Dr.  Ward 
charging  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Elliot 
Mott  tbe  people. 


Bronchitis.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather 
cause  Bronchial  Troubles.  “  llrown's  Bronchial 
Troches"  will  give  effective  relief. 


The  Catalpa  Calend^ 


To  ('re rtf  stihscrtber  trho  trill  send  ns  $liMO  nud  the  nnnte  of  one  ttetr  stthseriber, 
we  trill  ntftil^  ftostpnid,  a  coptj  of  the  Cntutpn  Cnleitdnr. 


A  FEW  OF  MANY  TESTIMONIALS. 


ACT  AT  ONCE.... 

If  you  wish  to  secure 
a  copy  of  the  beautiful 
Catalpa  Calendar  of  1 1 2 
pages,  with  Daily  Readings 
selected  from  the  pithy 
sayings  and  writings  of 
Rev.  Theodore  L,  Cuyler, 
D  D.,  whose  picture  graces 
its  first  artistic  page.  The 
Introduction  is  from  the 
pen  of  his  life-long  friend, 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Field. 

Price  of  Calendar,  $1.00; 
delivered  postage  prepaid. 


The  Catalpa  Calendar,  which  brings  the  reader  a  longer 
lesson  for  Sunday,  Is  especially  desirable.— C.  Cuthbert 
Hall,  D.D. 

The  Catalpa  Calendar  brings  one  an  inspiration  not 
only  for  a  whole  year,  but  also  for  a  whole  life.— David 
Grboo.  D.D. 

The  beautiful  Catalpa  Calendar  found  an  instan¬ 
taneous  response  in  both  my  bead  and  heart.  Tbe  un¬ 
usual  and  appropriate  grouping  of  its  contents  must 
appeal  to  all.- Brooklyn. 

I  lingered  at  the  bookstore  to-day.  looking  through  the 
Catalpa  Calendar,  and  was  enraptured.— New  York 
City. 

How  grate  full  am  for  the  Catalpa  Calendar.  It  affords 
me  untold  comfort,  and  the  selections  are  happily 
arranged.— \  Shut-In. 

Tbe  Catalpa  Calendar  was  tbe  cboicest  Xmas  gift  this 
year.  I  want  everybody  to  possess  one.  Each  day  bas 
tbe  words  of  a  man  of  Ood  set  in  attractive  form,  to  belp 
us  on  our  homeward  Journey.— Boston. 

My  Catalpa  Calendar  brings  me  very  near  In  tbougbt 
to  tbe  beloved  author,  and  keeps  me  In  closer  touch  adth 
tbe  Master.— London,  Eno. 

Happy  New  Year  to  the  Catalpa  Calendar  I  The  heart 
of  every  Christian  will  be  grateful  for  its  daily  spiritual 
food.— Michioan. 


Though  thousands  of  miles  away,  dear  Dr.  Cuyler 
speaks  to  me  every  day  through  the  Catalpa  Calendar. 
I  shall  praise  God  for  its  daily  strength  and  comfort. — 
Texas. 

Tbe  Catalpa  Calendar  seems  like  a  book.  Its  interest¬ 
ing  points  never  flag;  they  are  both  stimulating  and 
helpful.— Salem,  Mass. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  uplifting  calendar 
I  over  saw.— Ohio. 

I  shall  read  the  Catalpa  Calendar  differently  from  anv 
I  have  had  before,  and  should  be  the  better  Christian  at 
tbe  end  of  the  year.— Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

The  first  selection  in  the  Catalpa  Calendar  helped  me 
through  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  day.— New 
Haven,  Conn. 

The  Catalpa  Calendar  is  certainly  the  most  delicately, 
exquisitely  heart  touching  article  ever  put  on  the  yule- 
tide  market.— Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  words  in  the  Catalpa  Calendar  bring  blessed 
thoughts  of  comfort.  It  tells  me  over  and  over  that  God 
loves  me.— Salem.  Mass. 

Every  Christian  will  thank  tbe  compiler  of  the  Catalpa 
Calendar  for  gathering  together  these  precious  Jewels  of 
thought.— California. 
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Bethany  Church. — On  the  next  evening,  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Hubbard,  late  of  Rochester  Pres¬ 
bytery,  was  installed  pastor  of  Bethany  Church, 
Buffalo.  Dr.  William  H.  Hubbard  of  Auburn 
preaching  the  sermon.  Dr.  William  Burnet 
Wright  charging  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Wil 
liam  J.  McKittrick  the  people. 

Much  enthusiasm  is  expressed  by  both  of  these 
churches  over  the  happy  installation  of  a  minister 
with  an  excellent  record,  and  high  hopes  are 
cherished  of  the  work  which  they  have  under¬ 
taken  under  such  promising  auspices. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  met  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York,  January  ild,  1898.  The  pastoral 
relation  between  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Abeel  and  the 
Memorial  Church,  Syracuse,  was  dissolved  at 
his  request.  The  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
in  the  chapel  of  the  F'irst  Church,  Syracuse, 
February  7th,  1898,  at  12.15  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 

Fowl'erville.— The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Countermine  gave  a  reception  to  the  Young  Peo¬ 
ple  s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Thursday 
evening,  holiday  week,  from  7  to  10  o’clock. 
The  number  present  and  the  cordial  greeting 
given  pastor  and  wife  testify  to  the  hearty  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Endeavorers.  Union  services  are 
being  held  this  Week  of  Prayer  by  the  several 
ehurches. 

Sing  Sing. — Interesting  and  prodtable  prayer 
meetings  are  held  by  the  ladies  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  on  the  tiret  Tuesday  of  every 
month,  at  the  homes  of  the  members.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  Men’s  Bible  Claes, 
under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Mr.  A.  S. 
Underhill.  The  senior  grade  of  the  Bible 
Study  Union  is  used.  There  are  thirty  five 
members  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty. 
The  Week  of  Prayer  was  observed,  taking  the 
regular  subjects  each  evening. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Kingsland. — The  Labors  of  a  Western  Evan 
gelist. — In  Kingsland  and  Lyndhurst  Chapels, 
during  this  brief  pastorate,  fifty  have  joined  the 
church  by  letter  and  profession.  Cottage  prayer 
meetings  have  resulted  in  many  conversions ;  the 
regular  services  have  been  fully  attended  and 
the  work  has  been  growing  in  interest  until  now 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revival,  with  many 
inquiring  the  way  of  salvation.  Evangelist  H. 
W.  Rankin  of  the  Colorado  Synod  has  conducted 
the  services  during  the  Week  of  Prayer.  He 
preaches  the  Gospel  in  its  purity  and  power, 
with  the  one  idea  of  bringing  souls  to  a  decision 
for  the  Master.  The  writer  has  been  associated 
with  this  Evangelist  in  the  West,  where  he  has 
seen  cowboys,  miners  and  ranchmen,  business, 
professional  and  college  men  converted  under 
nis  faithful  ministry.  Afternoon  Bible  readings 
are  held  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  converts. 
Mr.  Rankin  goes  to  Hoboken  to  assume  control 
of  the  Union  meetings  there  for  three  weeks 
until  February,  then  he  will  help  Mr.  James 
N.  Grace  at  Woodhaven  in  Brooklyn  for  two 
weeks.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  George  P.  Hays, 
(once  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly)  is 
responsible  for  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Rankin  into 
the  work  of  an  evangelist.  He  was  an  Elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Denver  when 
he  began  active  service  in  the  vineyard.  Of 
the  twelve  years  since,  eight  of  them  have  been 

Sent  as  Synodical  Evangelist  in  Colorado. 

undreds  have  been  led  to  decide  for  Christ  in 
that  time.  He  has  never  before  been  East  to 
hold  meetings,  and  is  hence  somewhat  unknown, 
but  he  has  a  record  in  the  West  from  Iowa  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  js  well  known  in  the  Home 
Mission  Board  rooms.  Henry  W.  Bainton. 
Kingsland.  X.  J.,  Jan.  7. 18V8. 

A  Successful  Evangelist.  —  The  Rev.  U. 
Stafford  Smith,  an  evangelist  from  England,  has 
just  commenced  a  series  of  services  at  Rocky 
Hill,  New  Jersey,  to  which  place  he  went  from 
Athenia,  New  Jersey.  His  visits  to  the  latter 
place,  and  to  Passaic,  Garfield  and  Lodi  will 
be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  many  persons 
who  were  refreshed  and  blessed  by  his  ministry. 
In  addition  to  his  regular  evangelistic  work  be 
conducts  a  one  hour  service  for  children  each 
day  for  four  or  five  consecutive  days  during 
which  the  children  learn  more  Bible  facts  than 
they  would  ordinarily  gather  In  as  many  months. 
He  closes  each  series  of  these  sessions  with  an 
hour’s  demonstration  at  which  the  children 
show  what  they  have  learned  under  his  in¬ 
struction.  Pastors  and  Sunday  school  teachers 
have  looked  and  listened  in  wonder  at  the  re¬ 
markable  results.  Mr.  Smith  would  be  glad  to 
make  further  engagements  and  can  be  addressed 
care  Rev.  W.  G.  Myles  Garfield,  New  Jersey. 
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PENNSYLVANI.\. 

PiTTSRURGH.— The  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  (late  the  charge  of  Rev.  Frank  De  Witt 
Talmage, )  on  Sunday  evening  last,  January 
9th.  The  Banner  gives  these  personal  particu 
lars,  by  way  of  indicating,  we  suppose,  that 
Mr.  Young  is  quite  equal  to  the  large  task  he 
now  undertakes.  To  begin  with  he  is  of  North- 
of-Ireland  lineage;  his  great  grandfather  was  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  bis  grand¬ 
father  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  His 
father  was  born  in  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  grad¬ 
uated  from  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania, 
1849,  and  studied  theology  in  the  Western  Sem¬ 
inary,  Allegheny.  Mr.  Young  was  born  in 
Auglaize  County,  Ohio,  but  when  one  year  old 
was  taken  to  Wisconsin.  He  graduated  from 
Fulton  College,  Missouri,  and  studied  theology 
at  Prinecton  and  Union  Seminaries.  His  first 
pastorate  was  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey, 
where,  as  will  be  remembered,  he  founded  the 
Asbury  Park  auditorium  services.  He  secured 
from  Congress  a  bill  providing  increase  of  wages 
for  the  members  of  the  life-saving  service  of  the 
United  States,  was  a  leader  in  the  anti  race 
track  gambling  fight,  which  triumphed  com 
pletely.  For  three  and  a  half  years  he  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey.  He  is  honorary  president  of 
the  Christian  Citizenship  Union  of  Newark  and 
Essex  county,  and  president  of  the  Christian 
Citizenship  TV  ion  of  New  Jersey,  and  chairman 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  international  commit¬ 
tee  on  work  for  the  life  savers,  lighthouse  keep¬ 
ers  and  light  crews  of  the  world.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  Greek  Fraternity.  The 
late  Rev.  Loyal  Young,  D.D.,  for  many  years 
pastor  at  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  was  his  grand¬ 
uncle. 

Germantown. — At  the  communion  services, 
January  9th,  in  the  Market  Square  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Germantown,  twelve  new  members 
were  welcomed— five  on  confession  of  faith  and 
seven  on  certificate. 

DELAWARE. 

Port  Penn.-  Six  persons  were  received  into 
this  church  on  Sunday,  January  9tb,  on  pro¬ 
fession,  all  of  them  scholars  in  the  Sunday- 
school. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland. — The  Rev.  Vernon  C.  Harrington, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Norton, 
Massachusetts,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
become  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paul  F.  Sut 
phen  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cleveland.  The  work  of  the  Second  Church 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  durirg  the  past 
two  years  that  an  assistant  to  the  pastor  has 
become  an  imperative  necessity.  Mr.  Harring¬ 
ton  is  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College.  Ver¬ 
mont.  and  of  Andover  Seminary,  and  is  a  young 
man  of  unusual  promise. 

MICHIGAN. 

Buchanan. — Rev.  James  M.  Provan,  for  six 
years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Lowell,  Michigan,  and  of  Scotch  Presbyterian 
antecedents,  began  his  ministry  in  Buchanan 
Church.  January  :id,  and  the  people  are  gratified 
and  hopeful. 

Kalamazoo.— Rev.  Dr.  Gray  is  pushing  the 
work  in  all  directions,  and,  as  chairman  of  the 
Home  Mission  Committee  is  especially  tactful 
and  successful  in  guiding  the  weaker  churches. 
The  North  Church  is  provided  by  him  accepta¬ 
bly  with  weekly  supplies  for  the  present. 

Burr  Oak  is  ministered  to  by  a  former  pastor. 
Rev.  William  J.  D’Augent,  late  of  Gallipolis, 
Ohio. 

Decatur  has  called  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Shields 
of  Madisonville,  Ohio,  with  what  result  is  not 
known. 

Edwardsburg,  Cassopolis  and  Hamilton 
Churches  are  still  seeking  the  man  to  lead  them 
on  in  the  Lord’s  work.  They  are  all  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Kalamazoo. 

Richland  is  very  hopeful  and  united  in  the 
opening  ministry  of  Rev.  George  J.  Rea. 

Niles  is  stable  and  workful  and  enjoying  Rev. 
Dr.  Lowrie’s  tenth  year  of  faithful  pastoral 
labor. 

Plainwell  holds  its  own  and  gains  slowly  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Rev.  F.  Z.  Rossiter’s  labor 
there. 

MISSOURI, 

Webster  Groves. — In  the  St.  Louis  suburban 
church  of  Webster  Groves,  of  which  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Bates,  D.D  is  pastor,  ten  new 
members,  all  adults  save  one,  were  publicly  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  communion  service  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  new  year.  At  the  previous  com- 
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GOD’S  WORD  THROUGH  PREACHING. 

“Ah  the  concluxlonH  of  an  expert  Ixith  as  preacher  and  paetor, 
they  are  full  of  Htrlklna  and  profitable  suggeHtlon.  While  more¬ 
over  specially  intended  for  theoloKical  students  preparing  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  they  have  much  of  practical  Interest 
to  thoHe  already  In  the  ministry. The  PHOTBaxANT  Episco¬ 
pal  Keview. 

QUESTIONS  OP  THE  DAY. 

“  The  questions  dlsousaed  here  are  such  as  always  have  and 
always  are  destined  to  present  themselves  for  solution  to  the 
thinking  mind  in  one  form  or  another.  The  answers  given  by 
Dr.  Hall  are  Just  as  timely  now  as  twenty-two  years  ago.”— 
The  Inteuiok,  Chicago. 

familiar  talks  with  boys. 

“This  little  work  contains  a  series  of  Informal  talks  to  boys 
on  the  nature  of  the  characteristics  that  make  nobility  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  real  success  In  this  world.”— The  Scndav  School 
Bulletin. 

From  the  Professor  of  Honilletlcs,  Chlcaso 
University. 

“  I  have  highly  valued  Dr.  Hail's  lectures,  and  have  already 
spoken  to  our  students  respecting  them.” — Fkanklin  W.  Fisk. 

From  the  Professor  of  Homiletics,  Pastoral  Theology 
and  Nacred  Uratory,  Boston  University. 

“  Dr.  Hall's  lectures  are  among  the  very  best  of  the  entire 
‘  Yale  Course  on  Preaching.'  It  would  be  well  for  the  ministers 
and  for  the  laity  as  well,  if  this  book  could  be  put  Into  the  hands 
of  all  churchgoers.”— Geo.  K.  Mokris. 

From  the  Reformed  Quarterly  Keview. 

“  Success  In  the  ministry  we  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
convinced  depends  very  largely  upon  the  minister's  fidelity  and 
tact.  In  these  regards  the  younger  brethren  In  the  ministry 
may  be  much  helped  by  the  study  of  Dr.  Hall's  volume.” 

From  the  Homiletic  Review. 

“  It  contains  the  practical  wisdom  of  one  who  ha.s  long  occu¬ 
pied  one  of  the  foremost  pulpits  In  the  world.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Observer. 

“‘God's  Word  Through  Preaching’  and  ‘Questions  of  the 
Day,’  are  volumes  marked  with  Insight  and  go<id  sense  of  the 
accomplished  author.  They  abound  In  practical  suggestions. 
The  result  of  the  wide  observation  and  varied  experience  of  the 
occupant  of  a  prominent  metropolitan  pulpit.” 
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Unfounded  rumors  of  imminent  war  in  the  East,  the 

concentrating  in  Eastei  n  seas  of  so  many  war  vessels  of 

the  great  European  Powers,  has  given  rise  to  much 

speculation  as  to  the  uture  of  pleasure-!  ravel  ’Round  the 

World,  and  for  that  matter  to  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

We  understand  that  Henry  Gaze  &  Hons,  Ltd.,  the 

Universal  Tourist  agents,  are  not  disturbed  by  the  out¬ 

look— on  the  contrary,  they  have  got  out  quite  a  large 
volume  of  Interesting,  illustrated  printed  programmes 

of  Tours  to  Europe,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  an 

exceptionally  attractive  programme  for  a  conducted 

party  'Round  the  World.  As  many  of  these  programmes 

are  arranged  to  go  oat  by  Gibraltar  by  the  popular 

steamers  of  the  Hamburg- American  and  North  ( lerman 

Lloyd  Lines,  Gaze’s  patrons  will  have  an  opportunity  of 

Inspecting  the  great  Rock  cf  Gibraltar,  where,  we  under¬ 

stand,  very  extensive  increase  of  aggressive  and  defen¬ 
sive  power  is  being  daily  developed.  The  enterprise  of 
the  great  tourist  agents,  specially  Henry  Gaze  A  Sons, 

Ltd.,  118  Broadway,  New  York,  is  remarkable,  and  is  one 

of  the  numerous  proofs  of  the  Immense  vitality  and 

nnexampled  progress  of  the  United  States. 

A  current  numoer  of  Gaze’s  Tourist  Gazette  contains 
page  after  page  of  interesting  Informa'  ion  about  travel 
in  all  countries,  at  rates  so  low  as  to  convincingly  prove 
that  labor  Is  not  paid  by  any  means  so  well  abroad  as  it 
Is  in  the  Union. 

Any  of  our  readers  contemplating  a  tonr  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  or  Egypt,  the  West  Indies  or  Venezuela,  send 
a  postal  to  General  Manager  Crunden,  113  Broadway, 
who  will  he  pleased  to  mall  free  all  requisite  information 
and  printed  matter. 


THE  EVANGELISE 


January  13,  1896. 


munioD  aarrice  ten  adulta,  and  all  parenta,  were 
recalTed,  making  at  that  time  fc^y-five  addi- 
All  Dr.  Batea’a  life 


tiona  within  aix  montha.  _  _ 

and  miniatry  have  been  a^nt  in  New  York 
State  (hiaiart  pariah  bein^  in  Rocheater)  until 
reoentlv  Ming  to  thia  Miaaouri  church.  The 
kind  feming  of  hia  connagation  toward  him 
found  ezpreaaion  at  the  late  Chriatmaa  feativi- 
tiaa  in  the  gift  of  a  purae,  containing  oyer  one 
hundred  dmlara  in  gold.  The  Webater  Qrovea 
Preabyterian  Church  ia  a  modem  atructure  of 
atone,  apacioua  and  aubetantial.  Not  a  few  in 
Weatora  New  York  where  Dr.  Batee  ia  highly 
eateemed,  will  rejoice  with  him  and  hia  pree- 
ent  charge,  in  view  of  ita  material  atrength, 
and  eapecially  ita  apiritual  proeperity. 

IOWA. 

Dubuque. — A  Liberal  and  Protj^oua  Church, 
— A  Dubuque,  Iowa,  paper,  referring  to  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Preabyterian  Church  of  which  the  Rev. 
Elliott  W.  Brown  ia  pastor,  apeaka  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  Sabbath-school,  the 
great  number  of  young  people  and  children 
who  attend  the  Sabbath  morning  preaching  ser¬ 
vice,  and  adds:  *‘If  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
church  is  indicated  by  the  attendance  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  at  its  prayer  meetings,  then  the  Second 
Church  is  spiritually  alive,  for  the  prayer  meet¬ 
ings  continue  to  be  large  and  interesting.  Mr. 
Brown  has  a  moat  happy  faculty  of  making  the 
mid-week  meetins  one  of  helpfulness  and  one 
wherein  each  soul  can  Bnd  something  for  help 
to  meet  his  every  day  experience.”  Mr.  Brown 
recently  preached  a  sermon  on  Home  Missions, 
and  when  the  Treasurer  counted  the  offering 
which  followed  he  said:  “This  is  the  largest 
single  collection  for  Home  Missions  that  has 
been  taken  in  our  church  for  twenty  years.  ” 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts.  —  The  First 
Church,  (Dr.  Dexter’s)  began  the  New  Year 
with  a  sun-rise  prayer  meeting,  and  on  Sab- 
.  bath  morning,  January  2d,  nine  members  were 
added  to  the  church,  preliminary  to  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  Week  of  Prayer 
was  observed  by  meetings  on  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday  and  Friday  evening.  By  the 
action  of  Synod  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Holyoke  and  Springfield,  and  ministers  of 
Hampden  county,  are  now  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Westchester,  which  includes  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  with  Putnam  and  Westchester  counties 
in  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Called  to  Wales. — The  Rev.  William  Freder¬ 
ick  Lewie,  D.D.,  the  pastor  of  the  Rodney  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
has  received  a  flattering  offer  from  Wales,  ivhich 
he  may  accept.  The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
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thirty  years,  was  present.  The  services  began 
with  an  anthem,  followed  by  responsive  reading 
from  the  Psalms,  led  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Breckin¬ 
ridge  of  Hartford.  A  Scriptural  reading  by 
Rev.  George  W.  Quick  of  Highland  Baptist 
Church  was  given.  The  address  of  greeting  was 
made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Tuckley  of  Trinity 
Methodist  Church.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Robbins  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Robbins  was  out  and - 
out  in  bis  praise  of  Calvin  and  his  doctrines, 
which  fact  perhaps  accounts  for  some  sentences 
afterward  spoken  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 


THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

This  church  organization,  under  the  lead  of 
its  able  pastor.  Rev.  William  Hart  Dexter,  em¬ 
ployed  the  closing  hours  of  the  old  year  in  about 
the  best  way  possible,  viz:  in  dedicating  a  well 
appointed  chapel,  constructed  to  harmonize  with 
a  projected  church  edifice  on  the  same  site. 
The  preliminary  history  is  in  substance,  the 
following : 

Services  were  first  held  in  Evangelist  Hall, 
January  27th,  1895,  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Dewing,  pas¬ 
tor-at-large  of  the  Presbytery  of  Boston.  A 


Church  of  Wales  has  nominated  Dr.  I^wis  to 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Testament  at 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  College  at  Bala, 
North  Wales.  Dr.  I  . 


Lewis  is  considering  the 
offer.  For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Lewis  has 
devoted  much  time  to  studying  Hebrew,  and 
while  at  Princeton  he  gained  the  Carter  scholar¬ 
ship.  He  was  born  in  Shrewsbury,  England, 
thirty-five  years  ago.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Royal  University  of  Wales  and  of  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  He  has  received  several 
calls  from  churches  in  England,  but  has  remained 
at  his  first  charge,  the  Rodney  Street  Church, 
Wilmington,  and  during  his  pastorate  a  band- 
some  church  has  been  erected. 

Brooeltn. — The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Plymouth  Church  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  January  6th,  in  the  church  lecture- 
room.  Owing  to  the  stormy  weather  there  were 
but  few  of  &e  members  present.  After  prayer 
was  offered,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read,  and  the  treasurer’s  report  was  sub¬ 
mitted.  It  was  as  follows :  Received  for  pew 
rents,  $16,933.38;  sundry  other  receipts,  $2,145- 
.66;  total,  $19,079.04.  Disbursements:  Pastor’s 
sala^,*  $8,000;  janitor  and  assistant,  $1,7^; 
music,  $3,992.09;  other  incidental  expenses, 
$4,325.22,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1,041 
.7^  It  was  announced  that  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Plymonth  Memorial  Fund  Society  would 
be  held  on  Monday,  February  7th,  at  8  P,M. 
This  is  the  department  of  the  church  that  is 
distinctive  from  all  others,  having  in  charge  the 
fund  of  $40  000  that  was  raised  in  1872  at  the 
time  that  Plymouth  Church  held  its  twenty- fifth, 
or  silver,  anniversary.  The  fund  was  at  that 
time  invested,  the  interest  alone  being  used  for 
the  support  of  the  work  at  the  missions. 
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representative,  and  which  we  quote  in  large  part 
below.  The  dedication  service  proper  was  led 
by  Pastor  Dexter,  and  the  rqportof  the  building 
committee  was  read  by  Deacon  F.  A.  Tucker. 
^The  following  is  the  pleasant  and  spirited 
Greeting,  offered,  after  the  dedicatory  services, 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Tuckley,  D.D.,  of  Trinity 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Springfield.  He 
may  be^regarded  as  fairly  voicing  the  sentiment 
of  the  visiting  clergy  of  several  denominations 
there  present.  Dr.  Tuckley  said  : 

Perhaps  it  is  not  inappropriate  that  a  Meth¬ 
odist  should  extend  congratulations  to  Presby¬ 
terians.  Former  combatants  ought  to  shake 
hands  occasionally ;  the  oftener  the  better.  Upon 
points  of  doctrine  we  have  been  fierce  antagon¬ 
ists,  and  I  think  most  decidedly  that  our  side 
has  won ;  and  I  also  think  that  Presbyterian 
theology  has  been  improved  by  the  changes 
which  have  occurred.  But  against  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  as  a  great  agency  for  saving  men, 
Methodism  has  not  warred.  We  have  never  tried 
to  crowd  out  other  churches.  We  have  striven 
to  get  ahead  of  them  and  to  improve  them ;  but 
we  have  been  quite  willing  they  should  exist 
and  should  extend  their  sphere  of  operations 


temporary  organization  was  effected  the  follow¬ 
ing  evening,  when  Mr.  Dexter  was  invited  to 
act  as  minister-in-charge.  The  first  service 
under  him  was  a  prayer  meeting,  held  January 
31st,  in  the  room  of  the  Armory  Hill  Branch 
Association,  thirty  five  persons  being  present. 
The  church  was  formally  constituted  by  com¬ 
mission  of  the  Presbytery  of  Boi-ton,  April  3th, 
1895.  The  comimseion  consisted  of  Rev.  G.  A. 
Wilson  of  Holyoke,  Rev.  H.  C.  Hovey,  D.D.  of 
Newburyport,  Rev.  C.  8.  Dewing  of  Somerville, 
Elder  John  Gilchrist  of  Roxbury  and  Elder 
Joseph  Frame  of  East  Boston.  'Eighty-one 
communicants  were  enrolled,  fifty  one  by  certifi¬ 
cate  and  twenty-six  on  examination.  Rev. 
William  Hart  Dexter  was  installed  pastor  June 
4th.  1895.  The  church  now  numbers  157  mem 
bers,  and  the  Sunday-school  171,  and  is  sup 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  exercises  of  dedication  were  well  attended, 
in  spite  of  the  snow  storm,  not  only  by  members 
of  the  church,  but  by  Congregational ists,  Meth¬ 
odists,  Baptiste  and  other  communicants.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Thompson  of  the  Southern  Episcopal 
Church,  now  on  invalid  leave  of  absence  from 
the  mission  in  China,  where  he  has  been  for 


Have  You  Eaten  Too  Much? 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

People  Impose  on  the  stomach  sometimes,  giving 
it  more  than  it  can  do.  “  Horsford’s”  helps  to  di¬ 
gest  the  food  and  puts  the  stomach  into  a  strong  and 
healthy  condition. 
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We  know  ourselves  what  it  is  to  be  crowded ; 
Methodism  has  always  had  to  fight  for  a  foot¬ 
hold,  and  particularly  had  it  to  do  this  in  New 
England.  None  of  the  other  churches  wanted 
us;  but  we  came,  we  saw,  and — here  we  are 
still.  This  may  be  ancient  history,  but  it  is 
history.  We  are  perhaps  quite  welcome  now, 
but  it  was  not  always  thus,  and  our  early  expe¬ 
riences  naturally  incline  us  to  look  with  kindly 
interest  upon  others  struggling  for  a  foot  hold. 

And  another  thing  which  influences  my  own 
feelings  is  my  former  very  pleasant  association 
with  Presbyterian  ministers.  Most  of  my  pas¬ 
torates  have  been  in  places  where  Presbyterian 
churches  have  been  numerous  and  influential, 
and  where  Presbyterian  ministers  have  held 
relatively  the  same  leading  position  that  is 
taken  in  this  city  by  our  honored  brethren  of 
the  Congregational  fold.  On  broad  grounds— 
leaving  in  abeyance  the  question  of  economy, 
which  is  always  a  debatable  one — why  should  I 
not,  and  why  should  not  we  all,  knowing  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  be  a  great  power  for 
good ;  knowing  the  heroic  history  it  has  had  ; 
knowing  the  magnificent  type  of  men  and  women 
it  produces,  be  glad  to  see  it  establishing  itself, 
as  it  has  now  done,  in  this  beautiful  metropolis 
of  the  Connecticut  valley  ? 

And  very  glad  am  I  that  it  is  not  a  question 
now  whether  we  shall  have  here  a  church  of 
this  denomination;  for  we  have  one;  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  succeeded.  For  three  years  this  society 
has  struggled  heroically  and  its  struggles  have 
issued  in  a  creditable  trjumph.  From  nothing, 
it  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  more  than  a 


DR.  HUNTER’S  BOOK  0\  THE 
LUNGS. 

PBOOBE8S  OF  HEDIOAI,  80IBN0B. 

A  little  book,  published  by  Dr,  Robert  Hun¬ 
ter,  of  117  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  gives 
all  the  latest  discoveries  and  improvements  in 
the  theory  and  treatment  of  Lung  Diseases, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh  and  Consumption 
are  fully  explained,  their  differences  shown,  and 
their  cure  by  medicated  air  inhalations  pointed 
out 

Dr,  Hunter  is  the  oldest  lung  specialist  in 
America,  having  devoted  his  life,  since  1851,  to 
the  special  study  and  cure  of  Lung  Complaints, 
He  was  the  first  physician  to  proclaim  the  local 
nature  of  Consumption,  and  to  prove  that  it. 
Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Catarrhal  Phthisis, 
endanger  life  solely  by  strangling  the  breathing 
power  of  the  Lungs. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  treatment  is  applied  directly  to 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  air  cells  of  the  lungs  by 
inhalation.  He  was  the  father  and  founder  of 
this  treatment,  the  inventor  of’the  first  inhaling 
instrument  ever  employed  in  medical  practice, 
and  the  discoverer  of  the  only  germicidal  in 
halants  which  have  proved  their  power  to  destroy 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs,  and 
cure  consumption.  In  addition  to  applying 
healing  and  cleansing  balms  to^the  lungs  three 
times  a  day  by  his  inhaling  instruments,  he 
anoints  the  chest  with  antiseptic  oils,  which 
surround  the  body  with  a  zone  of  medicated  air, 
and  chargee  the  chamber  in  which  the  patient 
sleeps  with  purifying  antiseptics,  thus  keeping 
up  a  healing  action  on  the  lungs  day  and  night. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  inhalation  treatment 
scientifically  applied  to  the  cure  of  weak  and 
diseased  lungs.  No  other  treatment  in  the  world 
is  BO  direct,  common-sense  and  successful.  It 
is  not  sold  as  a  nostrum,  but  prescribed  for  each 
case  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and 
state  of  the  patient. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  book  contains  many  letters  from 
prominent  people  all  over  the  country,  who  have 
been  successfully  treated  by  him  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  readers  of  The  Evangelist  interested  for 
themselves  or  friends  by  addressing  him  at  117 
West  45th  Street,  New  York. 


hundred  and  fifty.  For  nearly  three  years,  I  am 
told,  it  has  paid,  without  help  from  missionary 
funds,  current  expenses  which  have  aggregated 
about  8200  a  month.  It  has  given  also  to 
benevolences;  and  as  we  see  to-night,  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  cozy  and  even  elegant  chapel,  on  a  lot 
large  enough  to  accommodate  in  due  time  a 
good  church  building ;  the  location  being,  by  a 
good  stroke  of  management,  on  one  of  our  prin¬ 
cipal  thoroughfares;  in  a  part  of  the  city,  too, 
in  which  I  am  told,  there  have  been  built  in  the 
last  five  years  no  less  than  400  new  dwellings; 
making  a  district  which,  I  am  sure,  presented 
an  opening  for  new  church  enterprises  and 
which,  in  the  select  character  of  its  population, 
gives  every  promise  of  a  good  support  for 
churches. 

And  what  pleases  me  most  in  regard  to  this 
compact  little  church,  is  the  conviction  I  have 
that  it  has  grown  into  its  jiresent  strength  with¬ 
out  weakening  to  any  perceptible  degree  any  of 
the  already  existing  churches.  Its  money,  I  am 
told,  has  come  very  largely  from  its  own  devoted 
people,  and  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
any  less  money  has  been  given  for  the  support 
of  other  churches  because  of  this  church.  And 
what  if  it  has  drawn  a  little,  as  it  has  a  very 
little,  upon  the  membership  of  other  churches; 
for  think,  in  'egard  to  our  larger  churches,  how 
much  of  their  talent  both  financial  and  moral 
is  lying  dormant.  There  are  no  strong  churches 
which  cannot  well  afford  to  lose  a  few  of  their 
members,  and  few  weak  churches  who  could 
not  stand  such  a  drain.  Probably,  too,  while 
those  changing  may  not  be  greatly  missed  in 
the  churches  they  leave,  they  will  prove  to  be 
decidedly  useful  and  very  influential  in  their 
new  field ;  and  who  shall  say  that  in  such  cases 
there  has  not  been  a  distinct  gain  to  the  cause 
of  Christ. 

This  reference,  however,  is  scarcely  needed ; 
for  as  this  pastor  assures  me,  the  members  who 
have  come  to  you  from  churches  in  this  city 
have  been  extremely  few.  At  the  organization 
twenty-six  out  of  eighty-one  joined  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  and  about  half  of  those  en¬ 
folded  since  have  been  upon  confession ;  the 
remainder  coming  by  letter,  scarcely  at  all  from 
the  churches  of  Springfield,  but  from  churches 
in  other  cities;  mostly  from  Presbyterian 
churches,  and  not  a  few,  I  am  glad  to  know, 
from  the  land  of  Presbyterianism,  and  the  land 
of  religious  heroism,  old  Scotia. 

Speaking  of  the  Scotch,  I  met,  soon  after  be¬ 
ginning  my  work  in  Springfield,  a  number  of 
Scotch  Presbyterians  who  were  still  unfellow- 
shipped,  and  in  my  innocence  1  wondered  why 
there  was  no  Presbyterian  minister  to  offer  them 
the  hand  of  greeting.  Now  there  is  one,  and  a 
church  in  which  they  can  feel  perfectly  at 
home;  and  I  am  glad.  I  should  like,  of  course, 
to  make  good  Methodists  out  of  all  these  grand 
Scotch  Presbyterians;  but  since  that  cannot  be, 
I  am  glad  if  they  can  feel  measurably  at  home  in 
Congregational  Churches,  and  no  less  glad  that 
now  they  are  to  have  in  this  city  a  choice  of 
good  things;  the  Congregational  doors  being 
etill  open  to  them,  and  also,  hereafter,  this 
Presbyterian  Church  offering  them  a  welcome. 

And  BO,  dear  friends,  I  say  in  closing — God 
bless  you  for  what  you  are  and  for  what  you 
have  done,  and  God  speed  you  in  all  your  hopes 
and  future  labors.  With  all  my  heart  I  give  you 
to-night  a  ministerial  grip  of  fellowship,  a 
good,  warm  Methodistic  grip.  I  bespeak  for 
you  the  increasing  favor  of  the  generous  minded 
citizens  of  this  fair  city.  I  pray  that  yojr  pas¬ 
tor  may  increase  more  and  more  in  wisdom,  in 
consecration  and  in  holy  achievement;  that  your 
Society  may  ever  be  a  fruitful  branch  of  the 
true  Vine,  and  that  soon  this  beautiful  little 
chapel  may  be  so  crowded  with  worshippers 
that  you  will  be  compelled  to  build,  and  may 
be  able  to  build,  a  church. 


A  MINIATURE  GAS  WORKS. 


How  Fuel  Gas  is  Made  for  the 
Home. 


A  most  important  and  valnable  invention  has  jnst  been 
discovered  by  a  Cincinnati  mechanic  that  bids  fair  to 
revolntionize  by  purely  scientific  methods  the  present 
method  of  heating.  The  Cunny  Oas  Retort,  as  shown 
above,  combines  the  method  of  making  gas  used  by  the 
ordinary  gas  works  with  the  chimney  of  the  lamp  for 
disposing  of  the  carbon.  The  oil  enters  the  Retort  and 
is  instantly  changed  into  gas,  which  is  carried  to  the  gas 
let,  where  it  is  mixed  with  oxygen  (common  air),  and  be¬ 
comes  fuel  gas.  Passing  through  the  draft  box  the  car¬ 
bon  is  burned  and  a  bnght,  clear  fiame  envelopes  the 
entire  Retort  and  is  carried  by  the  draft  around  the  oven 
of  the  stove  or  through  the  flues  of  the  furnace.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  gas  expands  enormously  when 
mixed  with  oxygen,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  teaspoonful  of  coal  oil  turned  into  gas  and  mixed  with 
oxygen  will  fill  a  very  large  hogshead :  to  this  gas  expan¬ 
sion  is  due  the  perfect  success  of  the  Cunny  Oas  Retort. 

The  extremely  limited  amount  of  oil  that  is  needed  to 
produce  so  large  a  volume  of  gas  makes  it  the  most 
economical  fuel  on  earth ;  in  addition  to  the  economy  of 
its  use  is  added,  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  with  the 
absence  of  soot,  coal,  dirt,  ashes,  kindling  and  all  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  use  ot  ordinary  fuel. 

In  the  Cunny  Gas  Retort,  by  the  use  of  the  small  valve, 
the  heat  can  be  perfectly  regulated.  With  the  ordinary 
care  that  is  used  in  most  families  the  cost  of  the  fuel  im 
will  not  be  expensive.  This  will  give  plenty  of  beat  for 
baking,  boiling  or  ironing.  The  Cunny  Oas  Retort  can 
be  ap^ied  to  any  stove,  range  or  furnace,  and  make  all 
the  tuel  gas  necessary  for  the  comp  ete  wants  of  a 
family. 

'I'he  Watt  Mfg.  Co..  169  East  Third  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  own  the  patent  for  the  Cunny  Gas  Retort.  Where 
the  Retort  has  been  shown  it  has  caused  the  greatest 
excitement  and  the  roonis  where  it  has  been  shown  in 
operation  have  been  crowded  day  and  night  with  inter¬ 
ested  and  eager  spectators.  Fuel  gas  is  too  economical 
and  too  delightful  to  use  not  to  be  extremely  popnlar, 
and  in  every  nei^borbood  it  will  be  a  race  to  see  who 
will  get  the  first  Retort. 

The  introduction  of  the  The  Cunny  Gas  Retort  will  be 
the  most  delightful  and  profitable  business  imaginable. 
Those  who  secure  exclusive  territory  from  the  company 
will  realize  a  fortune,  as  there  is  no  city  or  town  so 
small  where  thousands  of  them  can  not  be  sold.  Men  of 
means  and  ability  will  do  well  to  investigate  the  Retort 
thoroughly.  They  will  find  it  one  of  the  best  and  most 
deslrame  investments  of  the  age.  These  opportunities 
are  fast  being  taken  and  one  who  desires  a  safe  and  re¬ 
liable  business  should  not  delay  in  an  early  correspon¬ 
dence. 


Complete  line  of  Solid  Silver¬ 
ware  suitable  for  Wedding 
Gifts,  and  fine  table  silver  of 
exceptional  design. 

Special  designs  on  appliation. 

MAUSER  MFG.  CO. 

Sterling  Silver  Only. 

14  East  15th  St..  ZVidL.  New  York 


"The  Survival  of  the  Fittest.” 

EDUCATION. 

Tbe  oldest  of  the  blgh  class  educational  masazloes.  entered 
Its  18lh  year,  September.  1897.  In  Its  sphere  it  is 

A  RECOGNIZED  LEASR. 

HoweTer  crowded  with  loading  matter  jonr  table  mtij  be, 
yon  ahonld  not  fall  to  take  and  read  the  oldeat  and  beat  edaca- 
tlonaJ  monthly  magazine  in  tbe  United  States.  All  articles 
printed  In  Edncatlon  are 

STRICTLY  ORIGINAL. 

It  Is  contributed  to,  and  read  by  many  ot  the  leading  e.luca- 
tors  of  tbe  day.  No  progresalve  teacher  can  afford  to  do  wlth- 

HUBHCRIPTION  PRICE,  $3.00 

Sample  Copy  for  six  2-cent  atampa.  Try  It  for  a  year 

KASSON  &  PALriER,  Publishers, 

50  Bromfleld  St.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PLEA  FOR  B.  FAT  MILLS. 

[We  copy  the  following  from  The  Occident  of 
Dumber  30th.  It  doubtleea  Toioea  a  aentiment 
widely  entertained  in  the  Church — aa  widely  aa 
Mr.  Milla’a  labora  have  extended— yet  one  that 
aeldom  finda  ezpreeeion  in  our  church  papera,  or 
due  conaideration,  in  our  eccleaiaatical  courts. 
We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Albany,  of  which  Mr.  Mills  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  meantime  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
brethren  up  there  are  not  lying  awake  in  the 
small  hours,  under  a  sense  of  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Mr.  Mills.  Rather  let  them 
sleep  soundly,  waiting  patiently,  in  the  spirit 
and  confidence  here  manifest  ] 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  published  in  your 
columns  an  article  by  a  prominent  layman  giving 
expression  to  some  remarkable  views  concerning 
the  work  of  the  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  five  years  ago.  Criticism  of  this  unlovely 
order  has  not  been  as  infreauent  in  the  press  of 
our  beloved  Presbyterian  Cnurch  on  this  Coast 
as  could  be  desired,  and  that  it  has  given  un¬ 
speakable  pain  to  those  who  date  their  faith  in 
Jwus  Christ  from  Mr.  Mills’s  earnest  setting 
forth  of  his  Master’s  claims,  as  well  as  to  many 
older  Christians,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
From  one  of  those  brought  from  darkness  to  light 
directly  and  solely  through  Mr.  Mills’s  minis 
try,  filled  as  it  was  by  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  longer  silence  under  these  repeated 
attacks  would  mean  disloyal^  not  only  to  a 
revered  friend  hut  also  to  that  ^iend  of  friends, 
whose  fellowship  is  life.  I  trust  that  you  will 
give  space  to  this  protest,  this  appMl.  Surely 
our  Pmb^rian  standard  of  justice  is  too  sensi¬ 
tive  to  wish  to  silence  a  single  word  raised  in 
defense  of  one  who  should  have  the  whole  rally¬ 
ing  force  of  his  mother-church  reaching  out  in 
loving  help  to  him  in  this  his  hour  of  spiritual 
need. 

From  soul  to  soul  of  those  to  whom  he  came 
as  God’s  messenger  of  redemption,  let  the  call 
go  out  continually,  “Let  us  pray  ;’’  and  may  we, 
O  brothers  and  sisters  in  Cuist,  as  we  rally 
round  him  who  has  a  sacred  claim  upon  us  none 
other  possesses,  live  so  loyally,  witness  so  boldly, 
work  so  steadfastly,  close  to  our  beloved  Lord, 


Silk  Sale. 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street  Store. 

FOULARD  SILKS. 

IX  THE  BASEMENT. 

15,000  yards  Foulard  Silks,  just  re¬ 
ceived  ;  Blue  and  White  and  Black  and 
White ;  fifteen  different  designs,  includ¬ 
ing  several  designs  in  checks  and  polka 
dots. 

Thes*'  goods  are  24  inches  wide,  and 
are  placed  on  sale  at 

60  cents  per  yard. 

BLACK  SILKS. 

ox  THE  MAIN  FLOOR. 

Complete  lines.  Plain  and  Fancy,  in 
very  many  new  designs;  silk  and  satin 
grounds,  including  the  new  Barre  effects 
and  Block  effects. 

Prciiliarly  good  values  in  plain  black 
Taffetas  and  in  satin  finished  goods, 

75  cents  to  $5.00  per  yard. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  Street, 

New  York. 


PR.  JAKGKK'S  sanatory  underwear. 

The  Standard  of  thr  World. 


OUR  LITTLE  FOLK'S  MAGAZINE.  A  U- 
pa«e  magaalne  for  the  little  one*.  Beautiful  pic¬ 
tures,  simple  storlea  Fine  paper  and  lanie  type- 
A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  free.  P.  W.  Raida, 
baugh  Central  Union  Block,  Chicago. 


Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles  Quickley  Cured. 

You  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  of  the  Great  Discovery,  Dr.  Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root,  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Men  and  women  doctor  their  troublee  eo  often 
without  benefit,  that  they  get  discouraged  and 
skeptical.  In  most  such  caaee  serious  mietakee 
are  made  in  the  treatment  and  in  not  knowing 
what  the  trouble  ia  or  what  makes  ue  aick.  The 
unmistakable  evidences  of  kidney  trouble  are 
pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back,  too  frequent 
desire  to  pass  water,  ecanty  supply,  smarting 
irritation.  Ae  kidney  disease  advances  the  face 
looks  sallow  or  pale,  puffs  or  dark  circles  under 
the  eyes,  the  feet  swell  and  sometimes  tne  heart 
acts  badly.  Should  further  evidence  be  needed 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  eickness,  then  set  urine 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours ;  if  there  is  a  sedi¬ 
ment  or  eetthng  it  is  also  convincing  proof  that 
our  kidneys  and  bladder  need  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  A  fact  often  overlooked,  is  that  women 
suffer  as  much  from  kidney  and  bladder  trouble 
as  men  do. 

Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root  is  the  diecovery  of 
the  eminent  physician  and  scientist  and  is  not 
recommeded  for  everything,  but  will  be  found 


just  what  is  needed  in  caeee  of  kidney  and  blad¬ 
der  disorders  or  troubles  due  to  weak  kidneys, 
such  as  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  gravel,  rbeuma- 
tiam  and  Bright’s  Disease,  which  is  the  worst 
form  of  kidney  trouble.  It  corrects  inability  to 
bold  urine  and  smarting  in  paeeing  it,  and 
promptly  overcomes  that  unpleasant  necessity  of 
being  compelled  to  get  up  many  times  during 
the  night. 

The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect  of  this 
great  remedy  is  soon  realized.  It  stands  the 
highest  for  ite  wonderful  cures.  Sold  by  drug¬ 
gists,  price  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar.  So  uni¬ 
versally  successful  is  Swamp- Root  in  quicKly 
curing  even  the  most  distressing  caeee,  that  to 
Prove  its  wonderful  merit  you  may  have  a 
sample  bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  botn  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail,  upon 
receipt  of  three  two  ceni  stamps  to  cover  cost  of 
postage  on  the  bottle.  Mention  The  Evangeiiet, 
and  send  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  A  Co., 
Binghamton,  li.  Y.  This  generous  offer  appear¬ 
ing  in  this  paper  is  a  guarantee  of  genuineneee. 


that  our  prayers  may  have  power  to  avail  much 
for  our  friend.  He  needs  us  now,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  as  once  we  needed  him.  Let 
God’s  call  to  ue  find  us  as  ready  as  it  then 
found  him. 

It  is  proper  to  elate  that  the  present  writer  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Mills  meetings  was  a  Uni 
tariaL,  not  indifferent,  but  glorying  in  all  the 
boasted  liberty  of  belief,  the  supremacy  of  rea¬ 
son,  by  which  that  sect  is  dietinguished,  with 
strong  intellectual  contempt  for  those  who  hold 
it  a  reasonable  faith  to  believe  in  the  vicarious 
atonement  of  Jesus,  His  divinity,  and  the  in- 
epiration  of  the  Scriptures  in  any  epecial  eenae. 
Ihe  terma  in  common  use  during  revival  services 
were  almost  unknown — “under  conviction,’’ 
“conversion,’’  “the  cleansing  blood  of  Chriet, ’’ 
these  had  passed  by  unbearing  ears  for  many 
years.  You  who  have  striven  to  bring  the  cup 
of  salvation  to  a  eoul  so  encased  can  judge 
if  the  victory  would  be  an  easy  one. 

The  first  effect  of  the  evangelist’s  teaching 
was  repulsive.  ’“Hie  preaching’’  most  emphati¬ 
cally  “offended”  one  “worldling”  at  least,  never¬ 
theless  it  drew.  How  ?  Because  the  power  of 
God  wae  behind  each  word,  and  early  in  the 
meeting  brought  that  soul  to  a  place  of  confiict 
whence  there  was  no  escape,  where  sorrow  for 
sin  and  ite  guilt  lay  like  a  crushing  load,  where 
the  enveloping  blackness  was  as  a  death  pall, 
the  memory  of  which  no  lapse  of  years  can 
erase.  And  where  did  Mr.  Mills  point  this  lost 
one  in  that  dark  hour  ?  To  “a  fiower-decked 
cross  of  tbioneet  eentimentality”  ?  Nay,  nay  ! 
With  no  uncertain  voice  be  pleaded  the  claims 
of  a  dying  Saviour,  with  faithful  urgency  did 
he  press  home  the  true  nature  of  ein  and  the 
awful  coneequencee  of  the  rejection  of  God's 
proffered  grace.  Deep  did  he  prube  to  the  heart’s 
depths  for  every  hidden  idol,  high  did  he  lift 
the  blood  stained  croee  of  the  divine  Kedeen  er. 
and  from  two  diecoureee  in  eepecial  did  thnl  ghi 
at  last  break.  What  were  they?  These,  owi.eil 
and  used  of  the  Holy  Spirit — “The  things  that 
accompany  salvation”  and  “The  blood  of  J«sus 
Christ  his  Son  cleaneeth  ue  from  ail  am.”  Ah, 
brother,  if  you  had  listened  to  those  disconri-ea 
ae  a  condemned  criminal  listens  fur  bis  parduii, 
you  would  have  heard  a  blessed  message  Vuu 
would  have  seen  not  the  human  messenger  hiii 
the  divine  Maater,  and  the  spirit  of  cnticisin 
would  have  given  place  to  the  spirit  of  love 

The  writer  attended  over  forty  servu  es  during 
the  Mills  meetinge  and  never  did  these  gra<e 
defects  which  the  critic  aseerte  “most  Hi  Lie 
Christians”  observed  become  visible  Ch  Mien 
are  proverbially  clear-eyed,  little  1  kely  to  taMe 
the  false  for  the  true,  and  “babes  in  Cbr  si” 
are  probably  no  lees  discerning  Many  and 
many  a  faithful  Christian  will  form  a  crown  of  j 
rejoicing  fur  the  Rev.  B  Fay  Mills  in  the  day  I 
of  our  Lord’s  coming.  It  is  not  fur  us  to  he  | 
prophets  of  evil  to  one  whom  an  all  wise  Father 
has  in  Hie  eternal  keeping  and  whom  lie  has  | 
used  mightily  in  the  past.  Let  us  have  itiei 
mind  of  Him  who  eaid,  “One  is  your  Marti  r, 
even  Christ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren.”  ' 

As  to  the  card  eyetem  of  which  so  many  harsh 
words  are  written,  1  can  only  say  that  to  il  I 


owe  a  blessing,  second  only  to  conversion— a 
most  beloved  church  fellowship,  a  pastoral  care 
undreamed  of  but  no  less  grateful  to  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  needy  and  ignorant  child  of  God.  The 
cards  were  never  intended  as  anything  but  white 
hands  of  help,  easier  for  timid  ones  to  grasp  at 
first  than  a  band  urgently  human.  They  did  me 
a  Chriat-mastered  service,  and  to  many  a  one 
did  they  so  come.  If  too  great  dependence  was 
placed  upon  them,  it  wae  not  by  the  evangelist, 
ae  many  a  faithful  memory  will  attest. 

O,  I  pray  you,  let  us  realize,  from  the  least 
lamb  of  the  fold  to  the  revered  circle  of  shep¬ 
herds  placed  over  the  fiock,  that  there  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  be  rendered  God  and  man,  more  Christ- 
like  far  than  criticism  of  work  and  methods  long 
past;  that  to  us  maybe  given  through  God’s 
merciful  love,  to  see  our  brother  once  more  in 
the  front  ranks  of  “the  great  Church  victori¬ 
ous,”  if  we  but  be  faithful  to  the  family  privi¬ 
leges  we  possess  in  Christ.  In  love,  let  uepraj/. 

Yours  in  loyal  fellowship, 

Caroline  S.  Martin 


BRECHIN  cathedral. 

One  hears  every  now  and  again  of  schemes  for 
the  restoration  of  some  old  church  or  abbey 
which,  in  its  neglect  or  mutilation,  stands  as 
a  melancholy  moument  of  sixteenth  century 
iconoclasm  or  eighteenth  century  eordidnees  and 
bad  taste.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  there  were 
reports  about  the  renovation  of  Pluscarde  and 
Coldingham  Priories,  and  now  comes  the  news 
that  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  Brechin 
Cathedral  ie  on  foot.  If  the  work  in  the  latter 
case  ie  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as 
those  which  have  been  so  successfully  followed 
in  St.  Giles’s  and  Dunblane  Cathedrals  and  the 
Parish  Church  of  Linlithgow,  one  can  only  wish 
it  and  its  promoters  all  good  speed.  To  bo  sure, 
tlum  ought  to  be  little  fear  of  any  other  course 
lifiii/  followed,  for  the  people  of  Brechin  have 
Ik  f  le  ilioir  eyes  a  aufficiently  awful  example  of 
how  111  III  till  it,  seeing  that  the  main  part  of 
ihfir  uoik  on  liip  cliurcb  will  consist  of  the  un- 
■  lox'g  Ilf  II  III  HIT  lo-ioration.  Brechin  Cathe- 
iiial  ouiH  Its  |.r*H’iil  ili-rornriity,  not  to  John 
Kn  x  mill  ill*  L-iiilrt  of  tho  Cm  gregation — who, 
iiiihMl  licur  ilio  IiIhiiiu  of  i«r  more  actual 
ileKlMiil  (in  than  liny  wroUKlii— Imt  to  some 
inii-gniilpil  reHliTorK  of  the  l-iginning  of  tho 
fir  m  nt  ci-ninrv  .Vo  iii'tx  ni(''Mni  liolv  iMitiU- 
lioii  Mii-i  vironulif  III  ihaf  I  ►li-li-KM  lime.  ani| 
pwn  I!  Ill  u'rt  lotTionH  “ri>loialon”  uf  ,si. 
tJ  Ii-h’h  III  Itlii  liiircli  •  nn  ImrUv  In  «>  l.p.  n  ie> 
gr.  Hi  Mil  oiiiiHirn  K-  .he  w..ik  ihai  vviin  liine  at 
ISrcrIitn  III  18"i'i  Now  n  I'livs  lorUinatply,  ihero 
^8  lion,  ri-( i-i l•l■l•l•  (or  ihe  Hitii|<>o.  hiiiI  h  iTii-nv 
il  li-|iiL’i-ni  K|.|  r-i-iHi  i..n  .f  hh  l-i-KU'y.  hmI  oh 
maw  hop..  Mini  III-  hi-Iimii  o  to  »li'i-li  ifip  |i>ii|>ii) 
III  Hr.  i-liin  an*  i  owk  iiih;  ' hviioe  vcb  wi.l  he 
oariieil  out  in  a  liinrg  ii.anni'r. 


DYSPEPSIA  CURhO! 


I  «nTi-r-.-iI  will,  i|\'«|H  jimIii  h 
••■III.  L'  I  f-lt  ««  If  ili.-l-..  VCH!- 
Thnmt-noii'H  Tonic  Ti-ai-iii-.-<i 
:«.i  V(  .ii-liliiutuu  Av.-.  oil  Cltv. 


ii.l i-iiiiMtIimlloii  tlvi-ypnra.  Afl«*r 
M  irr.  Ml  liiinp  n,  mv  f.in,iiii.  h. 
Ill  >-'>lii|ilptHly.  T.  A.  .Vli-i  i-M.  Ini. 
I‘M."  llitiin>l)-tH,  nr -.'III  l.y  l••>l|| 


Thumpson  A  Son,  Tllubvllle.  1’a. 
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A  Total  Disability  Claim  of  $1,650  Paid  to 
a  Man  who  was  Afterward  Cured. 


The  Monitor,  a  newspaper  published  at  Meaford, 
Ont.,  Canada,  first  discovered  this  case  two  years 
ago,  and  published  it  at  length,  which  now  seems, 
owing  to  the  cure  of  it,  to  be  a  miracle.  The  facts 
were  so  remarkable  that  many  people  doubted  the 
truth  of  them.  They  said:  “It  is  too  remarkable; 
it  cannot  possibly  he  true;  the  pamr  is  mistaken, 
and  the  man,  although  he  may  think  himself  cured, 
will  soon  relapse  into  his  former  condition,”  etc.,  etc. 
The  accuracy  of  its  report  called  in  question,  the 
Monitor  determined  to  find  out  definitely  whether 
the  facts  were  as  stated  and  whether  the  man  would 
really  stop  cured.  They  accordingly  kept  a  close 
watch  on  the  case  for  two  years  after  the  first  arti¬ 
cle  appeared,  and  have  just  now  published  another 


him  from  opening  bis  mouth  sufficiently  wide  to 
take  solid  food.  The  doctors  called  the  disea.se  spinal 
sclerosis,  and  all  said  he  could  not  live. 

For  three  years  be  lingered  in  this  condition.  Then 
by  some  friends  he  was  advised  to  take  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  He  took  them  and 
there  was  a  slight  change.  The  first  thing  noted  was 
a  tendency  to  sweat  freely.  This  showed  there  was 
some  life  left  in  bis  helpless  body.  Next  came  a  lit¬ 
tle  feeling  in  his  limbs.  This  extended,  followed  by 
prickling  sensations,  until  at  last  the  blood  began  to 
course  freely,  naturally  and  vigorously  through  his 
body,  and  the  helpleasness  gave  way  to  returning 
strength,  the  ability  to  walk  returned,  and  he  was 
restored  to  his  old  time  health. 


Indeed  I  am  in  even  better  health  than  when  1 
gave  you  theArst  interview." 

“  Do  you  still  attribute  your  cure  to  the  use^f  Dr. 
Williams’  Pink  Pills  f”  asked  the  Monitor. 

“  Unquestionably  I  do,”  was  the  reply.  ”  Doctors 
had  failed,  as  had  also  the  numerous  remedies  rec¬ 
ommended  by  my  friends.  Nothing  I  took  had  the 
slightest  effect  upon  me  until  I  began  the  use  of  Dr 
Williams’  Pink  Hlls.  To  this  wonderful  remedy  I 
owe  my  release  from  the  living  death.  1  have  since 
recommended  these  pills  to  many  of  my  friends,  and 
the  verdict  is  always  in  their  favor.  I  shall  always 
bless  the  day  I  was  induced  to  take  them.” 

Such  is  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  modem  times.  Can  any  one  say,  in  the  face 


article  about  it  in  which  the  original  reports  are 
completely  verified,  the  eure  is  permanent,  and 
they  pitblish  a  fac  simile  of  the  check  given  by  the 
Canadian  Mutual  Life  Association  for  $1,650.00 
iimonnt  of  total  disability  claim  paid  by  them  to 
Mr.  Fetch. 

The  first  account  stated  that  the  patient  (see  ad¬ 
dress  below)  had  been  a  paralytic  for  five  years,  that 
there  was  such  a  total  lack  of  feeling  in  bis  limbs 
and  body  that  a  pin  run  full  length  could  not  be  felt; 
that  he  could  not  waTk  or  help  himself  at  all;  for 
two  years  he  WHS  not  dressed;  furthermore  that  he 
was  bloated,  was  for  that  reason  almost  unrecogniz¬ 
able,  and  could  not  get  his  ciothes  on.  The  paralysis 
was  so  complete  as  to  affect  the  face  and  prevented 


The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  first  article  pub 
lisbed  by  the  Monitor.  Now  foilow  some  clippings, 
taken  from  the  same  paper  two  years  afterward,  and 
there  is  not  tbe  siigbte.st  shadow  of  a  doubt,  in  view 
of  this  testimony,  that  VI  r.  Petoh’s  cure  is  perma¬ 
nent.  Here  follows  the  account : 

On  being  again  questione<i,  Mr.  Petch  said;  “  You 
see  those  hands— the  skin  is  now  natural  and  elastic. 
Once  they  were  hard  and  without  sen.sation.  You 
could  pierce  them  with  a  pin  and  1  would  not  feel  it, 
and  what  is  true  of  my  hands  is  true  of  the  rest  of 
my  body.  Perhaps  you  have  observed  that  I  have 
now  even  ceased  to  use  a  cane,  and  can  get  about  my 
business  perfectiy  weii.  You  may  say  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  doubt  as  to  my  cure  being  permanent. 


of  such  testimony,  that  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  are 
not  entitled  to  the  careful  consideration  of  any  .suf¬ 
fering  man,  woman  or  child  ?  Is  not  the  case  in 
truth  a  miracle  of  modern  medicine  ? 

To  make  tbe  evidence  complete  we  publish  above 
a  fac  simile  cut  of  the  check  retieived  by  Mr.  Petch 
from  the  Canadian  Mutual  Life  Association,  being 
tbe  amount  due  him  for  total  disability.  It  is  un 
nece.s.‘'ary  to  add  that  this  life  insurance  as.sociation 
did  not  pay  this  large  amount  of  money  to  Mr.  Petch 
except  after  the  most  careful  examination  of  his 
condiiion  by  their  medical  experts.  They  mnst  have 
regarded  him  as  forever  incurable. 

Mr.  Petch’s  address  Is  as  follows:  Reul>en  Petch, 
Griersville,  Ont ,  Canada. 


THE  BLACK  DEATH. 

The  peetilential  dieease  which  prevailed  bo 
extensively  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  which  was  known  everywhere  as  the  black 
death,  caused  an  enormous  loss  of  life.  This 
disease  is  now  believed  by  epidemiologists  to 
be  identical  with  the  bubonic  plague  of  thn 
Orient.  No  doubt,  however,  other  pestilential 
maladies,  and  especially  typhus,  or  "spotted 
fever,"  were  confounded  with  the  prevailing 
epidemic  disease.  The  last-mentioned  disease 
is  sometimes  known  as  "famine  fever,"  on  ac 
count  of  its  liability  to  prevail  in  epidemic  form 
during  periods  of  scarcity  of  fo^.  Typhus 
was  not  recognized  by  physicians  as  a  distinct 
disease  until  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen 
tury,  and  typhoid  fever,  which  prevails  as  an 
endemic  disease  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  was  not  differentiated  from  typhus  until 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  There 
is,  therefore,  considerable  confusion  as  regards 
the  real  nature  of  the  disease  in  many  of  the 
epidemics  which  occurred  in  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  even  as  late  as  the  last  cen 
tury.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bubonic 

flague  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  mortality. 

t  continued  to  prevail  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  during 
two  thirds  of  the  seventeenth;  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  became 
more  and  more  rare,  and  after  tbe  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  its  only  permanent  habitat 


in  Europe  appears  to  have  been  a  limited  area 
in  tbe  southeastern  portion,  from  which  it  occa¬ 
sionally  spread  northward,  without  however, 
extending  much  beyond  the  limits  of  tbe  Balkan 
peninsula.  During  tbe  early  part  of  tbe  present 
century  it  still  occurred  to  some  extent  in  this 
region,  where  it  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  for 
tbe  last  time  in  1841.  —  By  Surgeon  General 
George  M.  Sternberg,  in  Appletons’  Popular 
Science  Monthly. 

REBUKING  IN  CHURCH. 


reproof’  in  private  was  in  this  way.  Having  a 
case  on  hand  be  one  day,  after  the  usual  morn¬ 
ing  service,  announced  that  a  frail  sister  was  to 
be  reproved,  but  he  would  allow  an  interval  of 
five  minutes  for  all  ‘decent  persons  to  leave  the 
church ;  those  who  were  hardened  enough  could 
remain.’  The  result  was  that  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  (except  two  ‘hardened’  elders,  the  trail 
lassie,  and  tbe  minister)  remained.  That  was 
the  end  of  ‘public  penance’  in  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of - ,  Ayrshire,  some  forty 

odd  years  ago." 


A  writer  in  tbe  Leeds  Mercury,  referring  to  a 
case  of  church  discipline  in  connection  with 
which  the  remark  had  been  made,  "An  old 
farmer,  now  living,  can  remember  to  have  seen 
a  girl  do  penance  in  Polkton  Church,  clad  in  a 
white  sheet,  and  a  taper  in  her  hand,"  writes: 
"I  am  neither  the  father  of  an  old  farmer  nor 
a  very  old  mao,  but  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  a 
little  over  forty  years  ago  I  saw  many  young 
women,  young  men,  and  even  middle  aged  men, 
publicly  rebuked  in  a  '  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland ;  otherwise  they  were  ex¬ 
communicated  from  kirk  privileges.  I  once  saw 
a  frail  elder  stand  before  the  pulpit  and  the 
whole  congregation  for  rebuke,  with  his  bead 
covered  by  a  red  and  black  ‘snuffy’  bandker 
chief,  and  it  is  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe  minister  of 
that  church  to  sta'e  that  he  fought  against  this 
custom  for  years,  but  was  overborne  by  ihe  de¬ 
termined  opposition  of  tbe  session  How  be 
finally  succeeded  in  bolding  the  ‘sederunt  of 


In  his  sermon  on  a  recent  Sabbath  morning. 
Rev.  William  G.  Poor  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire, 
told  tbe  following  stories: 

A  little  girl  went  out  to  play  in  the  new 
snow.  When  she  returned  to  the  house,  she 
said  to  her  mother,  "I  prayed  tbe  enow  prayer.  ’ ’ 
"What  is  the  snow  prayer?"  asked  her  mother. 
"Wash  me  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow,” 
said  the  girl.  "A  beautiful  prayer.”  replied 
her  mother,  "and  it  reminds  me  of  the  promise, 
‘Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be 
as  white  as  snow.’  ’’ 

Illustrating  our  natural  selfishness,  be  told 
this  story  of  bis  two  nieces,  the  older  one  being 
only  six  years  of  age:  One  night  tbe  six  year 
old  not  feeling  very  well,  ran  and  jumped  into 
her  mother's  bed.  Later  tbe  younger  finding 
berself  alone,  called  out  "1  want  to  get  into 
mother’s  bed."  Tbe  older,  safe  in  the  arms  of 
her  mother,  exclaimed,  “Why  Beth,,  God  will 
take  care  of  you  I" 


THE  LINEN  STORE 


Towels, 


Napkins, 


The  prices  quoted  below  are  such  as  to  insure 
prompt  interest  in  the  goods,  especially'  when 
Linen  Store  quality  is  considered. 

TOWELS. 

HEnSTITCHED  HUCKABACK 
All  Pure  Liiien. 


Send  for  24-page  Booklet  describing  all  the  goods 
offered  in  this  sale. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co 

14  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


January  1.3.  1898. 


^  **A  Perfect  Type  of  the  Highest  Order  of  ExceUcnce  ^ 

in  Mamifactnre.*’  ^ 

I  Walter  Baker  &Co’.s  I 


Breakfast 


Cocoa 


♦  M  1  VftlEI  Absolutely  Pure. 

A  Dali#  ifP  Delicious. 

^  Nutritious. 

I  Costs  Less  Than  One  Cent  a  Cup 

* 

&  Be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine  article, 

Bade  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  by 

» 

t  WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 


Estabilahed  1780. 


40  doz. 

20x38 

in. 

plain  buck . 

.i2.40  per  doz. 

100  “ 

20x40 

ii 

plain  buck,  with 
damask  border . 

3,00  “ 

44 

378  “ 

22x40 

( 

plain  buck . 

.3.00  “ 

4 

.300  “ 

24x40 

i 

3.00  “ 

4 

200  “ 

24  X  44 

i 

ribbed  buck . 

.3.00  “ 

(4 

128  “ 

23x42 

t 

plai.j  “  . 

4.00  “ 

44 

42  “ 

21x42 

4i 

damask  border . 

4.00  “ 

44 

150  “ 

24x40 

it 

plain  buck . 

4..50  “ 

4 

120  “ 

24x46 

44 

damask  border . 

4.50  “ 

44 

135  “ 

24x40 

4 

plain  buck . 

6.00  “ 

44 

22  “ 

24x44 

4 

G.00  “ 

4 

40  “ 

24x40 

44 

damask  bgured  buck. 

6.00  “ 

44 

140  “ 

24x42 

44 

fancy  weave . 

7.50  “ 

44 

15  “ 

27x44 

44 

damask  border . 

.  9.00  “ 

44 

l^enriington 

Standard  Typewriter 


and  consider— First,  the  Materisl;  Secondly, 
the  Design;  Thirdly,  the  Workmsnshlp— 
and  yon  have  three  good  reasons  for  its 
acknowledged 


DURABILITY,  SIMPLICITY  AND  CAPACITY 

for  continuous  hard  work. 


New  Model 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT 

387  BBOAUWAY.  NEW  YOBK 
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